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of Population. 


JUmarks. 

The statistics 4m the tenitoiV known ®* <*• ■»«*«! 

as the Jnciian Emj^r l^een longitilu&B 01’’ to lOl** B. hud latitudes 

8” to 37° N., and embiisen^ 4p» tenitoslee dixeeily oontn^ed by the Govern- 
ment of India, geoeBally kd^hKjl^ 9 $ BiWi India, $M{h) the Indian Statee^ consisting 
of areas administenrii by poUti^al ^elmoe with the central Govern- 
ment or with ond nt Goverame&tSL Suixoimded on the 

northern and eaeteept bofd^ by ^ jn^endebt oonntriee of Pen^ ilghanistan, 

Tibet, Nepal, Bhutto, Ctttb'a|Mflliamr1ieti;0iitm exowt in 

the case of part q{ j^tollttto^bolsdi In 

the mountainwaVdnttoon'^ytom/tom ol ^beto'twd pxofvitkoee there lie 
sparsely inhabited toett W^h ha^din>| brought under regular adminis- 
trative control, and in onjy enumeration of the popula- 
tion be undertaken or eny western and southern sides of 

India the coast lito ItofOmy am 
Ceylon, though 

clusters of the A^ui^Jhnd iiaccadi^ Islands on the west and tlic larger 
groups pt tl^ Arotoiajilttod Nv^batf in ihe Bay of Bengal form pa it of India, 
while the Aden 8ei|yfi|btot^ ^ Whi^ is under the administrative control of the 
Bombay Glovenui||||t»>ito^J^^ ^ geographically, a part of the Indian 
Empire and was udhided in fMij^gn'bfthc Indian (Vnsus. Within the boun- 
daries thini.de8O]^yb0^ but Indian Empire, lie also the French and 

.PcwtUgitese l^ttl^l^ig^, coniisiill|^Orthe colonies of rondudicrry, Karikal, Chau- 
denu^end/ Hahe (Bredeh) and oi Goa, Damm and Diu (Poituguese). 

' " A census of these territories was taken by 

their own Governments on the 18th March, 

1921, in the French Settlements and in 1920 
in the Portuguese Settlements, and the 
results of these censuses together with esti- 
mates of the area and po})ulation of some 
of the independent neighbouring states 
which are politically most nearly connected 
with the Indian Empire arc exhibited in 
the marginal statement. 

2. The main political divisions of the Indian Empire are defined in the reLUctl ditU«m, 
map which forms a frontispiece to this volume. Including the Cliief Commis- 
sionerships of Delhi, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and the Andamans, the Indian 
Empire has fifteen British Provinces. The last rearrangimient of the eastern 
Provinceif of India came into force on the Ist April, 1912, but statistics of the 
Provinces . of Assam, Bengal and Bihar and* Orissa were separately shown in the 
reports of the Census of 1911. The Province of Delhi was constituted from the 
Iflt October, 1912. In the main tables the statistics of Delhi are separately 
shown, but in some of the less important tables they have been included with 
^ope of the Punjab, and tbe report of the latter province contains a review 

• ^1^ were not avail.tble when thii repoit went to prens. Tbc pupulntiun m 1011 ttnii 602, 064 . 


State or SottleiDMtt. 


j, 

AfghaniBton . 
Nepal . 

Bhutan 

French PosHoasionB 
PortuguoBe PoBBossions 



Population 


6,3tt0,5()() 
6,600,000 
260.<KIO 
269. 170 

• 
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CHAPTER I. — ^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION. 


of the census of Delhi. The numerous Indian States may be divided into the 
following groups : — 

(i) Single states having separate political relations with the Government 

of India, 

(ii) States grouped into agencies in political relations with the Government 

of India, and 

(iii) States having political relations with local Governments. 

.\mong the states which form separate political units is now included the 
Gwalior State, which was separated from the Central India Agency with effect 
from the lotli March, 1921. The Punjab State Agency was constituted with effect 
from the 1st November, 1921, and includes a number of the larger states which 
were formerly attachecl to the Punjab Province. The statistics of these states 
are separately exhibited in the Punjab Report volumes but the Agency has not 
been treated as a separate unit in this report. The third main group of states* 
includes the inif»ortant South Indian States of Cochin and Travancore which are 
politically attached to the Madras Presidency. The statistics of these states are 
separately shown in some of the more important tables. Thp territory of the 
Maharaja of Benares was declared an independent State on the 1st April, 1911, 
and the .statistics are separately shown in the United Provinces volume. The 
c^ombined statistics of the states attached to each province form independent 
emits for the pui-poses of some of the more general tables of this report but are 
otherwise included with the figures of the provinces to which they are severally 
attached. The general effect of this arrangement may be seen in Imperial Table I 
and in Subsidiary Table III on page 58 of this volume which gives the units 
adopted for the presentation of the statistics of this report. The main adminis- 
trative unit in the British Provinces is the district which varies in size and popu- 
lation. The Thar and Parkar district of Sind has an area of nearly 14,000 square 
miles and two districts of the Central Provinces (Raipur and Chanda) are be- 
tween nine and ten thousand square miles in size. All these districts are sparsely 
inhabited. On the other hand the My memsingh district of Bengal, with an area 
of just over 6,000 square miles, has a population of nearly five million persons, 
while the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces and the Malabar district of 
Madras each have over three million persons. The average district population in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras is over one and a half million while in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Burma it is less than half a million. 

3fMvai niviitioiM. 3. For the discussion of statistics of density and movement of popula- 
tion the administrative divisions of the country, which have been formed 
on historical and political considerations, are not always a suitable basis 
of classification, and various schemes of natural divisions, based usually on 
meteorological and geological features, have been used in previous census reports 
for the presentation of the statistics. In the report of 1911 8ir Edward Gait 
adopted a scheme of sixteen Natural Divisions based on the distribution of 
l ainfall, whic.h forms an important influence in determining the varying density 
of the population. The more general and constant factors which decide the 
topographical grouping of the population in India have now been fully discussed 
in the reports of 1901 and 1911, and it is unnecessary to go into the subject 
in great detail in the present report, while the moveinent of the population 
<luring the decade under consideration is largely the result of an influence which 
is not closely relate<l to the principles on which the natural divisions have 
hitherto been based. I have therefore decided that it is unnecessary to present 
the statistics of India as a whole in any scheme of natural divisions, but I 
shall make use from time to time of such grouping of the figures as may appear 
most suitable for the elucidation of any particular point that may be dis- 
cussed. In the case of the individual units of territory, however, where the dis- 
cussion of the figures can be of a more detailed nature, the matter is somewhat 
different, and in most of the reports of the Provinces and States the use* of natural 
divisions has been continued, the principles on which they have been determined 
being fully •explained in the provincial reports. Where it is necessary in this report 
< 0 carry the discussion beyond the figures of the provinces as a whole the provincial 
natural divisions will sometimes be used for presenting the statistics. 




DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ACTUAL POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES. STATES & AGENCIES IN 1921 

ARRANGED IN ORDER OF MAGNITUDE. 


Diagrams showing the actual population of the Provinces, States and Agencies in 1921 and the populailiei^ 
of India, the Provinces and the States and Agencies at different eensuses. 
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Section Distribution and Movement of the population of the 

Empire. 

4. Details of the area and population of India and the Provinces and States AmiMS p«p«b. 
-are given in Imperial Table 1. The main statistics for the whole of India are ^“^^|** ^*“** 

f lven in the table below. Further details of the area and population of the ‘ 
rovinces and States will be found in tables at the end of tl^ chapter. The 
diagram opposite shows graphically the statistics of population for the whole 
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India. 
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Total Population 
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71,080.187 
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(a) In Towns 

6,763,014 
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1,718,194 
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14,830jm 

11,073,434 

3,SU,788 

(6) In Vxttages . 

68,433,373 , 


13,038,360 

lb) In Viilages . , 

140,318,888 

100,087,948 • 

31,468,058 


country and the chief political divisions of it. The Indian Empire has an area of 
1,805,332 square miles, the area as calculated in the present census exceed- 
ing that of 1911 by 2,676 square miles. A statement giving the details of the 
changes of area will be found at the end of the chapter. About 3,000 square miles 
have been added owing to the enumeration by estimate of certain tracts in 
Burma which had been excluded from previous censuses. On the other hand 
there is a small balance of loss on the figures of the revised survey of 
different provinces. A population of about 23,000 persons was enumerated 
in Assam for the first time in remote areas on the north-eastern frontier but 
^ unfortunately it has not been found possible to give any estimate of the area 
with which this population corresponds. Of the total area 1,094,300 square 
miles, or 61 per cent, lie in British Territory, while the Indian States cover an 
area of 711,032 square miles, or 39 per cent. The total population is 318,942,480, 
British Territory containing 247,003,293 persons, or 77 percent., and the Indian 
■ States 71,939,187 persona, or 23 per cent., of the whole population. It is usual to 
illustrate these figures by comparison with the countries of Europe and in respect 
* of area and population the Indian Empire has been frequently compared to 
Europe without Russia. The war has, however, considerably altered the 
national and political distribution of countries and the new political map of 
Europe is perhaps hardly yet sufficiently familiar to form a graphic* contrast. 
Turning further west we find that India with an area about half that of the United 
States has a population almost three times as large. 

Still more interest is afforded by a comparison in respect of size and population between 
the Indian Empire and some of the other great Empires <:f the .world’s history. Bryce, writing 
in 1914, observes in contrasting the Roman and Indian Empires* : — “The area of the territories 
included in the Roman Empire at its greatest extent (when Dacia and the southern part of 
what was then Caledonia and is now Scotland belonged to it) may have been nearly 2,500,006 
square miles. The population of that area is now, upon a very rough estimate, about 210 milli- 
ons. What it was in ancient times we have no data even for guessing, but it must evidently have 
been much smaller, possibly not 100 millions, for although largo regions, such as parts of Asia 
Minor and Tunisia, now almost deserted, were then filled by a dense industrial population, 
the increase in the inhabitants of France, and England, for instance, has far more than com- 
pensated this decline. The Spanish Empire in America as it stood in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was still vaster in area But the population of Spanish America was 

extremely small in comparison with that of the Roman Empire or that of India, and its organi- 
-zation much looser and less elaborate.** The total area of the Russian Eippire before the War 
'exceeded 8 million square miles and the population was about 130 million persons. The 
-CSiinese Empire has an area estimated at 4>171,000 square miles and a population of about four 

* Tk» Byma» and ths Britiith Empire. Twi Historical Stuiiee, hr James Bryeo, Oxford UnivoraitT Prem. 

1»U. 
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Diagram showing the population per square mile by Provinces and States of India, 1921. 
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handled millions. The Provinces and States of India, as will be seen from the diagram, vary in 
siae and population over a wide nmge. The largest in extent, Burma, is in area rather smaller 
than Oennany and rather larger than France and has a population about one-third as numer- 
ous as that of the latter country. The United Provinces is about the same size as Italy but 
has a ratiier larger population. Bombay resembles Spain in area and has a- }M)pulatiou equal 
to that of Spain and Portugal together, while Assam, the smallest of the major provinces, has 
an area rather larger than that of England and Wales and a population which compares 
with that of Switzerland. Of the larger states Hyderabad and Kashmir have each an area 
nearly as large as that of Great Britain without Ireland though their combined fiopulation is 
not much more than one-third of that of Great Britain alone. 

5. Over the whole of India the population per square mile averages 177, 

the mean density in the British Provinces being 
«49 States 101. The manner in which 

m the population is distributed over the whole Empire 

332 is graphically shown in the map opposite. The 

190 average densities of the individual provinces and 

107 states are shown in the diagram opposite. These 

”32 averages are of general rather than scientific 

11 8 interest and cover an infinite variety of different 

conditions. Similar figures of some of the other 
countries of the world are given in the margin for comparison. *H we take 
the districts (and small states) as a unit and exclude cities, the mean density ranges 
between a minimum of 1 an()[ a maximum of 1,882 per s<]uaremilc. On the 
basis of provincial natural divisions we obtain a classification of density shown in 
the following table : — 


Belgium 

England and Wales 
France. 

Germany 

The NetlierlandH . 

Austria 

Spain . 

Japan . 

United States 
New Zealand 
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in each 

Area (in square 
miles). 
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group on 

Population. 

group on 
total 




in groups. 

group. 


total area. 


population. 
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a 

1 

• • 

Below 44 

11 

462,195 

26-5 

8,828,700 

2-8 

2 

• • 

44-89 

4 

100,046 

5*8 

7,217,510 

2*3 

3 

• • 

80-142 

18 

411,738 

230 

47,924,630 

15*5 


4 

• • 

142-150 
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224,857 

12-9 

31,191,292 

JIO 
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• • 

169-177 

1 

8,633 

0*5 

1,407,086 

0*5 
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« • 

177-196 

4 

86,122 

5*0 

16,006,816 

5*2 

1 

7 

m • 

105-212 

4 

23,350 

1-3 

4,712,876 

1*5 

8 

■ ■ 

212-2<IG 

3 

36,260 

21 

8,129,766 

2*6 

a 

*• 9 

• • 

1 266-310 

4 

71,065 

41 

21,145,012 

6*8 

« 

1 

10 

• 9 

310-354 

! 1 

31,626 

1*8 

10,866,740 1 
35,001,142 

3*5 

11 

m • 

354-443 

5 

86,080 

50 

11*3 

< 

12 

• • 

443-631 

4 

60,806 

40 

36.636,092 

11*5 

j 

13 

• • 

531 & over 

11 

129,274 

7-4 

70,114,166 , 

25*5 

i 


Thus about one-third of the population occupies rather more than two-thirds 
of the area at a density below the mean of the country ; while one-sixth of the area 
is occupied by nearly half the population at a density of over 360. The centre 
•of area is on the bomidary line of the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State at Lat. 
23° 66 ' N. and' Long. 78° 10' E. The centre of the population is in the Jubbulpore 
•district of the Central Provinces at Lat. 23° 36' N. and Long. 80° 4' E. 

The unequal distribution of the population of India is due to a variety of 
•causes which have been fully analysed in previous census reports and need not 
again be discussed in detail. In order to increase and multiply man must have 
•certain essential conditions—water, food, clothing and shelter, a climate not 
fatally unhealthy and sufficient security of life and property to make it possible 
for him ,to settle and abide. All these factors interact on one another and the 
abesnee of any one of thein may counteract the influence of the others. In India, 
where the economic conditions are closely connected with the cultivation of the 
soil, the physical coiffiguration of the area must form a primary factor, as conti- 
nuow cultivation is impossible in a rocky or mountainous country. We shall ex- 
^pect to find the larger aggregation of population in the level tracts of the country 


tha 

ropniailaa. ' 
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and it is in the northern portion of India, the valleys of the Indies, Ganges and*, 
Xlr&hmaputra and the plains of Rajputana, that such continuous tracts of leveh. 

countiy chiefly exist. Within 
such tracts the principal factor 
must usually be the rainfall which 
supplies the water necessary to 
fertilize the soil, and, subject to^ 
definite modifications caused by 
other infiuences, there is a distinct < 
general correlation between the 
density of the population and 
the quantity of the rainfall. Thus . 
the sharp contrast between the 
extremes of density in Eastern 
Bengal on the one hand and 
the sparsely inhabited areas in 
the plains of the Indus Valley 
on the other is largely due to< 
the difference between unfailing 
abundance and permanent defi- 
ciency of rain. In Eastern Bengal, 
where the density of population 
rises as high as over 1,000 persons . 
per square mile in certain tracts, 
every factor favourable to the 
growth of an agricultural popula- 
tion reinforces the dommant . 
influence of an abundant and 
stable supply of water from the 
heavens. The level tract of 
country with its fertile alluvial soil 
is drained by a system of large 
rivers. These carry away the 
surplus water and prevent the 
waterlogging and consequently 
unhealthy conditions which retard 
the growth of the population in Western Bengal, where the rainfall is. 
equaUy good but the physical configuration of the country is not^ so favour- 
able. On the other hand the complete absence of rain in large portions of the 
Indus Valley and the plains of northern Rajputana render these tracts . 
uncultivable and consequently uninhabitable^ except where ^ water is supplied 
by artificial irrigation. Between these extremes the density figures range in 
every variety of gradation. In the broad and fertile valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumna, as well as in the plains of Gujarat, the country is level and continuous - 
cultivation is possible, but here, as well as over the peniiwula generally, the rain- 
fall, while ordmarily sufficient for cultivation, lacks stability in respect both of its 
periodic, seasonal and local incidence. A complete failure of the monsoon, such as . 
that of 1900*over the central tracts of India, will produce intense and mdespread 
famine which, suspends the whole economic machmer^, while badly ^stributed 
rainfall will cause local scarcity which if continued yeaf after year, as in parts of 
the Deccan and Kamatak, will seriously retard the prosperity of the tract. In 
the central tracts south of the Ganges Valley the physical aspects of the country 
change and the lower ranges of density which prevail in this portion of the continent- 
are primarily due to the less favourable configuration of the surface. The un- 
dulating plateaus of Central India and the central portions of the peninsula proper * 
are broken by ranges of moimtains, sometimes bare and stony and sometimes forest 
clad, and are intersected by rivers and streams which flow for the most part through . 
deep cut valleys. There is little scope for large continuous stretches or cultivation, 
communications are ^often difficult, while occasional failure of the rainfall inter- • 
mittently checks! the 'gfdi^h of the. popidRtion even where there is ordinarily room 
for it to expand!', ^fearer, the coast the conditions are more favourable. In the- 
Gujarat plains the density rises to nearly 800, the Kaka district having a . 
density or 445 persons per square mile. In the coastal tracts^nf the .South,^ where?.. 


OIAOIIAM SHOWING THE RELATION OF AREA AND 
POPULATION. 1021. 
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ths physicftl fs&tutss are spacially favourable and the monsoon stable, the standani 
of aggregation is more akm to that of the Ganges Valley. The Godavari district 
of the Gast Coast has a population of 578 per SQ[uare mile and the Malabar district 
of the West Coast a density of 586, while in the small state of Cochin, where pliysical 
, and economic conditions are specially favourable, the density is as high as 662 
per square mile. 

But though the general distribution of the population is mainly depen- 
dent on physical conditions, there are other factors which have added 
their influence to these. The analysis of the factors of density made in 
the report of 1911 shows how the history of a tract has served to encourage 
the expansion of the population, as in the Ganges Valley which was the 
principal habitat of the chief civilising dynasties of India, or retard it, as 
m the case of Burma and Assam, where the absence of law and order 
till recent times interfered with the settled life of the people, or of the 
Central Provinces, where the country has comparatively lately been opened 
out by railway and road and colonization is more recent than in the 
northern tracts. Mention has already been made of the influence of 
climate in Bengal and the central portion of the continent. Malaria, 
epidemic and endemic, is the chief agent of mortality in India and its 
normal intensity seems to depend more on climatic than on’ economic 
conditions. Thus besides the western districts of Bengal malaria is specially 
prevalent in the submontane tracts of northern India and in the hilly and 
forest portions of the central and southern areas. The influence of irri- 
gation in supplying the deficiencies of the rainfall is seen in the increasing 
aggregation of population in the canal colonies of the Punjab, the irrigated tracts 
of the United Provinces and the east coast of Madras, while industrial factors 
are becoming more and more important as the population moves out of the con- 
gested rural tracts to supply the labour required for industrial enterprise, for the 
tea in Assam, the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the minerals of Bengal and 
Ghota Nagpur, the cotton of Bombay and the coflee and rubber of southern 
India. 


. Census of 

I Population. 

Variation 
per cent, 
since 


i 

previous 

census. 

1872 

206,162,360 

_ 

1881 

203.896.330 

+23-2 

1891 

287,314,671 

+ 13-2 

1901 

294,361,006 

+2-5 

1911 

316,150,.396 

+7-1 

1921 

318,942,480 

+ 1-2 


6. According to the census returns of 1921 the population of India has increased 

by 1*2 per cent, during the decade. The 
figures of previous censuses with the varia- 
tions per cent, are given in the margin. 
The average increase since the census of 
1872 falls at a rate of 6*6 per cent., but 
the real ^ain is considerably fesb than this 
figure owing to two factors, (o) the additions 
of area and population include at each 
census and (6) the progressive increase in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from cen- 
sus to census. The effect of these factors 
on the past figures has been discussed in 
previous census reports and need not be further dealt with here. It is clear 
that their influence, must steadily decline as organized administration extends 
and the system and practice of enumeration improve. So far as the present census 

is concerned the additional area and popu- 
lation included amounts to 2,675 square 
miles and 86,633 persons respectively, 
while for the present purpose it may 
be taken that the enumeration of 1921 
was, as regards numbers, as accurate but 
not more accurate than that of 1911. 
The general result, after allowing for the 
fetors of extension and accuracy, is 
given in the marginal statement. The 
real increase in the population during 
the last 49 years is thus estimated at 
about fifty-four millions or 20*1 per cent. 
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Diagram showing the variation since 1872 per 1,000 of tike population in the main Provinces. 



proportions relate to British territory only and in Burma to Lower Burma only. 
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The variations in the whole of India and the main provinces and states are exhi- 
bited in the diagram below and the diagram opposite ; also in the map which 
forms a frontispiece to tibis volume. 


OIAORAM SHOWING THE INCREASE OR OEOREA8E PER OENT IN THE POPULATION OF 
PROVINOES AND STATES OF INDIA DURING THE INTEROEN8AL PERIOD IWMeSL 
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It will be noticed that the increase in the decade was slightly greater in the British 
districts (1*3) than in the States (1*0), and that in the larger provinces the varia- 
tions range from an increase of 6*7 per cent, in the Punjab to a decrease of 3*1 per 
cent, in the United Provinces. The steady rate of expansion in the provinces of 
Assam, the Central Provinces and Burma during the last 60 years was the subject 
of the following remark in the report of last census : — * 

** Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 1872 and the whole Province, including 
Upper Burma which was annexed in 1886, by 37 per cent, since 1891. In Assam including 
Manipur the increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the Central Provinces and Berar to 47 
per cent.’* 

Assam and Burma {tgain show comparatively high rates of increase. Immigra- 
tion is an important factor in the rise in Assam but neither of these two provinces 
were exposed to an invasion of the influenza equal in virulence to that which wiped 
ofl the whole of the natural increase in the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bombay and substantially reduced the population in the United Pro- 
vinces, the Rajputana and Central India Agencies and the Hyderabad State. 
The epidemic was severe in the North-West Frontier areas and in parts of the 
Kashmir State. The stimulus given to agricultural prosperity in the Punjab by 
the lar^ expansion of canal irrigation has done much to neutralise the effects 
of the high death-rate in 1918, as is shown by the rapid recovery of the birth-rate 
after that year. In Bengal and Madras unhealthy conditions were more localised 
than in the cen^l and western tracts and development of population was only 
partially retard^, the expansion of population in the coastal districts of south 
India being considerable and amounting to nearly 17 per cent, in the Travancore 
State. 

D 2 
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mimUM. 


The War. 


■eeaeiale ceadi* 
tlaas af the deeade. 


7. An obvious factor influencing the variation of population in any area is the 
physical movement of people in and out of that area. So far as the whole of 
India is concerned, this factor is impossible to estimate exactly and in any case is 
not of real importance. The statistics of birth-place in Imperial Table XI give 
complete figures of those who were born outside and enumerated within India, but 
the numbers of those natives of India who, at the time of the census, were residing 
in J*ersia, Afghanistan, Nepal, China and other Asiatic countries in which no 
census is taken are not known. It was shown, however, in paragraph 87 of the 
report of 1911 that on such figures and estimates as are available the excess of 
emigration over immigration in India might be placed roughly at about 581,000 
persons in 1911. The number of immigrants into India from outside has de- 
creased from 650 thousand in 1911 to 604 thousand at the present census 
or by about 46,000 persons. As regards emigration the excess during the 
decade in the number of soldiers and students who have left for foreign 
countries is probably more than balanced by a reduction in the emigration 
of labour, owing to restrictions thereon, while there is no reason to suppose 
that emigration to other Asiatic countries has increased. Even if the additional 
loss to India during the decade on the balance of emigration amounts to as much as 
150,000 persons, or about double the loss estimated for the previpus decade, the 
figure is of little importance compared with the gain or loss due to natural 
causes, depending on the health and well-being of the people and shown in the 
birth and death-rate. Before studying these causes, it will be well to review briefly 
the general circumstances of the decade which were likely to affect the growth of 
the population. 

8. While many of the factors and conditions set out in the next paragraph are 
indirectly due to the war, the war itself had little direct effect on the population of 
India. Such effect could operate in three ways (1) by death casualties, (2) by 
increasing the number of persons outside India at the census, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth-rate. The actual number of death casualties among the officers and ranks 
of Indian Army units and labour corps was 58,238. The maximum number 
serving out of India in combatant and labour units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian troops 250,000, labour corps 230,000, 
total 480,000 ; the number about the time of the census being troops 105,000, 
labour corps 20,800, total 125,800. A fair proportion of combatants was drawn 
from the fighting races of the Punjab and some statistics for that Province are 
given by Mr. Middleton in his report. He writes as follows : — 

“ It comes as a shock to the imagination to compare the mortality directly caused by the 
war with that due to natural causes ; though war casualties were amongst the pick of the popu- 
lation they were numerically insignificant when contrasted with the death-roll caused by the 
slightest of epidemics ; indeed it is undoubtedly true, as observed by Mr. Leigh, that the war 
saved more lives in the Punjab owifig to the collection of men in cantonments where the ravages 
of influenza in 1918 wore met by efficient medical precautions and remedies than it wasted 
op the field of battle. It is possible that the absence of so large a proportion of Ihe able-bodied 
from their homes indirectly affected the population by lowering the birth-rate, but so many 
of these men were able to visit their homes on leave that the effect was not great enough 
to be discoverable, from statistics. With regard to its efiec-t upon the numbers of the popula- 
tion the war is an almost negligible factor in a decade which in itself will render unique in history 
as lung as civilisation lasts.” 

Other provinces contributed their quota to the labour corps which were sent across 
the seas and local figures are affected, especially in the North-West Frontier Pro* 
vince, by the distribution and movements of troops ; but so far as the larger tot<^ 
are concerned the war is not a direct factor of any importance in the census in 
any province. 

9. In considering the factors which determined the movement of the popula- 
tion the decade may conveniently be divided into two periods, (a) a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and (6) the disastrous epidemic year 1918, accompanied 

, by scarcity and followed by a second crop failure in 1920. As will be seen 
the war hardly . began, to affect the ordinary life of the people tiU about 
the third year after ite outbreak. Agricultural conditions during the earHer period 
were on the' whole, favourable, In 1911-12 and 1912-13 there wm a serious 
shortage of fain ' in 'parts of the Bombay Presidency resulting in scarcity 
conditions over certain areas of the East Deccan, but on the whole insufficient 
rainfall was confined to restricted localities. The year 1913-14 was 'abnormally 
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'dry. The United Provinces and Central Provinces suffered from an early cessation 
■of the monsoon rain of 1913, which caused a fall in the outturn of wheat, and there 
was some distress in parts of the former Province. In 1914-15 the rainfall, abundant 
and well distributed in the centre and north and east of the country, was unfavour- 
able in the eastern portions of Bengal and in Madras and Burma and the rice crop 
was somewhat below normal. Rainfall in 1915-16 varied considerably over the 
country, the heavy late rain causing floods in the Eastern Provinces and parts of 
the United Provinces and Central Provinces, but on the whole the harvest of the 
year was fair and the rice crop was above the normal. The monsoon of the two 
following years was heavy and well distributed. and both wheat and rice were excep- 
tionally good, giving a large outturn on a full acreage. Cotton and jute, the princi- 
pal mercantile crops, were both below the average in 1913-14 and 1915-16, but in 
the case of these crops the higher prices obtainable in a poor year tend to recoup 
the grower in value for what he loses in quantity. Meanwhile the economic condi- 
tions in India were gradually undergoing a change. The outbreak of war in 1914 
' caused an immediate decline in the bulk of India’s foreign trade by the contraction 
•of shipping. , The influence on prices was not felt severely during the first two years 
■ of the war, fair harvests and full stocks keeping the prices of foodstuffs from any 

• considerable movement. In 1917 however the conditions of India began to res- 
pond to the world-disturbance of the war. Men for the fighting and labour units 
and food, munitions and war material of all kinds were demanded. The strain 

• on the railway organization dislocated the local markets and the distribution system 
in the country began to give trouble, while the rising prices of imported necessities 
;such as salt, oil and cloth hit the poorer classes severely. The harvests of 1917 
were good but the year was wet and unhealthy and a virulent outbreak of plague 
in the north and west of India caused heavy mortality. Wages had not yet begun 
to move with the upward movement of prices and there was a general feeling of 
restlessness among the labouring classes, which rapidly increased under the influ- 

•ence of political propaginda. Then followed the disastrous seasons of 1918-1919. 

The monsoon of 1918 was exceptionally feeble and gave practically no rain after 
the beginning of September. In the Punjab and the central and western portions 

• of the continent the crops failed over considerable areas and scarcity, aggravated 
by the high level of prices, was declared in parts of the Punjab, United Provinces, 

■-Central Provinces, Bombay, and Bihar and Orissa, while agricultural conditions 
were equally bad in parts of the Hyderabad and Mysore States. The outturn 

•of rice fell from nearly 40,000 to 24,000 tons while the wheat harvest in the spring of 
*1919 was equally poor. The crop failure was as bad as, if not worse than, that of 
1900 and prices of foodstuffs, cloth and other necessities of life, already high, rose 
to heights never previously reached. Famine relief organization is now so highly 
perfected in India that scarcity is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality. 

But meanwhile the influenza epidemic, starting in the latter part of 1918, visited 
almost every portion of the country and wiped out in a few months practically 
the whole natural increase in the population for the previous seven years. Emer- 
gency measures were taken. Transport, the export of foodstuffs and the distribu- 
tion of the necessities of life were all placed under Government control, and it was 
only the wonderful resisting power of the people, acquired from years of steady 

• economic improvement, that enabled the country to tide without absolute disaster 
over a year of unprecedented difficulty and strain. These conditions lasted through 
.the first half of 1919^ but an abundant though not very well distributed monsoon 
in that year brought some welcome relief, though prices remained high and it was 
necessary to stop all export of food grains and to reinforce the stocks of the country 
by importing wheat from Australia. The monsoon of 1920 was poor ; the autumn 
rains miled and the winter rains were in defect. Famine was declared in one 
district in Bombay and scarcity in another district of that Province and in seven 

•districts of the Central Provinces. Famine conditions in Hyderabad were pro- 
nounced and distress prevailed in certain districts-of Madras. By the end of 1920 
nearly 100,000 persons were on relief and generous remissions of revenue had to. 
be given^ It was not till the end of 1920 and the beginning of 1921 that prices 
..gradually began to come down.* 

10. Apart from the more normah causes of mortality the distinctive feature of NWe Beiiti. 
the decade of 1001 to 1911 bed been the progress through India of the plague 

• epidemic and the mortality which it caused. The recorded number of deaths 
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from plague during that period was about 6^ millions. In the recent decade 
the deaths recorded are less than half that number. There were however 
serious outbreaks of plague in Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
tile Central Provinces in the first two years of the decade, the mortality 
was again high in 1915 and higher still in 1917 «nd 1918, when the disease was 
severe in practically every part of northern and central India. Cholera is normally 
most prevalent in the Eastern Provinces. It was specially virulent in Assam and 
in parts of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, while in several provinces outbreaks of 
the disease either accompanied or immediately followed the influenza epidemic. 
Cholera in its most severe form has usually been associated with the de- 
terioration in physique which accompanied famine conditions before famine 
organizatiofi had been perfected. Virulent as the epidemic can still be when its 
hold is established it is now usually of a temporary and local nature, and the total 
death-rate in British India from the disease during the decade did not amount to 
more than 1*5 per cent. By far the largest number of deaths in India 
are entered under the category of “ fever,” and allowing for inaccuracy 
of diagnosis it has usually been assumed that about two-thirds of the deaths 
so recorded may be ascribed to malaria. Recent investigations made in 
special areas, however, suggest that this proportion has been considerably 
over-estimated and that malaria only accounts for from one-fifth to one- 
ft)urth of- the number of reported fever cases, the remainder being cases 
of dysentry, pneumonia, phthisis and other diseases.* Malaria is endemic in 
large areas of the continent, both in the forest clad country which fringes the moun- 
tain ranges and in tracts of Bengal, Assam and Burma, where the configuration 
of the country prevents the drainage oi the flood-water after the monsoon. 
In such areas, besides raising the average level of the death-rate, it perma- 
nently lowcoES the vitality of the people and reacts both on the birth-rate and 
on^^ ganexRl economic condition. In parts of western Bengal the popula- 
described as sodden with malaria. Epidemic malaria was specially 
sevele; IS. (United Provinces in the earlier years of the decade and 

to the specially heavy monsoon, mortality from thia 
every province. In the Igst few years the prevalence of 
a^.-lUi^tioxi^^ the cause of considerable mortality called Relapsing Fever has 
received attention by the Health Department. This disease has 

been edmmon in most parts of the country, specially in the northern 

ig;ihe Central Provinces and Berar and Bombay, but the extent of 
the can be ascribed to it cannot at present be estimated.’ 

bo^jgiven of phthisis which is undoubtedly responsible for consider- 
able mortality ; especially in the towns of western India, the deaths from this 
disease in Ahmedabad amoimting in 1918 to 5 per mille of the population.f All 
other factors in the health of the people have, h^^ver, been over-shadowed by the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and 1919 hailr^minated the population figm^es 

at the present census. 

11. The influenza epidemic of 1918 invaded^ji^^^ of India in two 

distinct waves. The first infection apparently Bombay and progres- 

sed eastward from there, but its origin and foci It may have been 
introduced from shipping in Bombay during May,l||3 therti is a suggestion of some 
sort of mild influenza in the Bombay district^ Demi, an4^ j||(iE|^t in the spring ; 
but the existence of the disease in epidemic f<^|^^i^pnot biiii^^^^lished without 
doubt before June. The disease became ^enSm^^^piMi bi bc^" the military and. 
civil population during August, and infectiontw^iljl^^jji^pidl^ from place to place 
by rail, road and water. The first epideiiil0^%as most prevalent in urban 
areas, but it was not of a specially virulent type and, probably for that reason, 
it is said to have affected young children and old people most severely. ^ 
The mortality curve went to a peak in July and then dropped, and there ia 
evidence of a distinct interval between the first and second waves but not of 
any real break of continuity, as sporadic cases were reported throughout the 
intervening peri^. It is impossible to say vbere the more vi^leiit virus 
of the '.seqpud -invasion came from. There are certain facts whio^suggest 
that the , diseaise began Poona district in September. It e^ ^M id from 

* Fewa in tha Tropica Rogen.'ffnd edition, p. 200. 

-f- FiVe Tubereutoaia t«i Indict In- A. Lnnkeeter, (p. 40), Btitterworth A Co., 1920. 
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THB INFLUBNZA EPIDEMIC OP 1918-19. 

« 

province to proving, lasting in a virulent form generally from eight to ten 
weeks, when mortality, usually due to respiratory disease, reached its highest 
point. The rural areas were most seyerely mfected, the reason probably being 
that while villages have little advantage over towns in the matter of overcrowding, 
sanitation and ventilation the urban areas have th^ benefit of qualified medical aid 
and organised efiort. Mortality was specially high among adults (20-40), parti- 
cularly among adult females, the disease being generally fatal to women in 
pregnancy. It is. suggested that the high mortality among' women may have 
been due to the. fact that, in addition, to the ordinary tasks of the house, 
on them fell the duty o{ nursing the others even when themselves ill. The 
figures show that the excess mortality between the ages 20 and 40 amounted in 
some cases to nearly four times the mean. It is no exaggeration to say that at 
the worst period vdiola villages were absolutely laid desolate by the disease. There 
was sometimes no melMM of disposing of the dead, crops were left unharvested and 
all local officitdaetioiir^Wnas largely paralysed, owing to the fact that the majority 
•of the official staff put out of action by the epidemic. To add to the 
distress the disease came at a. period of widespread crop failure and reached 
its climax in November when cold weather had set in ; and, as the price of 
cloth happened ^t the time to be at its highest, many were unable to provide 
themselves with the warm clothiniJlMthat was essential in the case of an illness 
that so readily attacked the lungs. The disease lasted in most provinces well into 
1919 and gave a high mortality m that year in Bengal and the United Provinces 
Even after it had subsided there were in the Central Provinces, Bombay and 
Burma mild recrudescences laten in the year, while local outbreaks continued 
over the country during the next two years. 

The comparative severity of the epidemic in the different parts of India is 
shown in the map the opposite page.* It, is not possible to explain the peculiar 
variations in the local prevalence of the disease which seems to have been entirely 
capricious in its incidence. The coast line escaped with a low mortality while 
in the hilly country the disease was usually specially fatal, though this was 
apparently not always the case in the Punjab. The Eastern Provinces escaped 
lightly and Calcutta was not attacked as severely as other cities. It has 
been suggested that the mortality was determined by the comparative liability 
•of the people to respiratory complications or, in other words, their suscepti- 
bility to pneumonia, and it looks as if the epidemic was more virulent in a 
cold dry climate than where there was comparative warmth or humidity. 

There is no direct means of ascertaining the mortality from the epidemic. 
Influenza was unknown to the registration staff as a specific form of illness and the 
•deaths were entered under the heads fever or respiratory disease. Various esti- 
mates have been made based on the excess mortality over some suitable mean. 
'The average of these calculations give.s a total number of deaths in the areas under 

registration of about 7,100,000 in 1918, as shown 
in the marginal Table ; to which must 'be added, 
as the results of similar calculation, another 1^ . 

million deaths in 1919, giving a total recorded 
mortality of nearly 8j millions in the two years. 
Even this, however, must be a substantial under- 
estimate since, owing to the complete breakdown 
of the reporting staff, the registration of vital 
statistics was in many cases suspended during 
the progress of the epidemic in 1918 and when 
the time came to reconstruct the figures the 
number of omissions, especially in the case of 
women, must' have formed a high proportion. In 
some cases the Census Superintendents give 
estimates of deaths considerably higher than thoS)? 
given in the margin, which are taken from the Sanitary Commissioner’s report, 
and, as w« shall see in paragraph 14 below, there is a difference of nearly 4 millions 
between the census figures and the deduced population, a considerable proportion 
■df which must be due to omissions of influenza deaths. In any case the figure 
given above applies only to the areas under rogistiation, which contain 

^ Reduced from a larger map In the India Sanitary Report of 1918 . 
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mortality in 1920, the year before census, and (4) the results of special enquiries into the 
siee and constitution of families, suggest the following conclusions as applicable to Bengal : — 
(a) about 25 per cent, of deaths that occur remain imreportcd, (6) the omission in the case of 
female deaths is ordinarily about 2 per cent, more than for males and (c) the omission in the 
record of births is generally between 1 and 2 per cent, more than in the case of deaths. Mr. 
Middleton (Punjab) was able from oaloolations based on the comparison between the enumerated 
and deduced population to obtain a correction factor for the errors in birth and death regis- 
tration fb different districts which varied from *5 to 1&6 per cent, in the case of death-rates 
and 9 to 29*4 per cent, (omitting one especially defective case) in birth registrations. In review- 
ing these calculations Mr. Jacob in Appendix I to the report has suggested some amendments 
in the working, and on even more elaborate calculations of his own has arrived at the 
fallowing conclusion : — “ t(pit the vital statistics of the Punjab are likely to be about 7 or 8 
per cent, in error, and that, provisionally, errors of about 11 per cent, in the birth-rate and of 
say 5 per cent, in the death-rates may be adopted as probable. Finally it it clear that the 
census figures of 1911 and 1921 do not establish the accuracy of the Vital statistics to a greater 
degree of accuracy than 7 or 8 per cent, of error.” 


As a result of the various tests which haVe been made and of the general 
experience of those who are in the best position to estimate the value of these 
records the following propositions may perhaps be accepted : — 

(1) In rural areas the omissions in the record of numbers vary up to about 

20 per cent. • * 

(2) The record of births is normally less accurate than that of 

deaths. , 


(3) In urban areas the standard of accuracy varies greatly according to * 

the attention given by the local authorities. It is usually lower than 
in rural areas but it has been considerably improved of recent years, 
e.g.. in Poona and Ahmednagar. 

(4) The records of the causes of mortality are defective. Plague, cholera 

and small-pox are now often fairly correctly recorded when the epide- 
mic is established. Other distinctions (e.^., deaths from respiratory 
diseases) are sometimes roughly made, but the bulk of deaths, the 
specific cause of which is not recognized locally, are ascribed to 
“fever.” Age categories are, outside a certain limit, a matter of 
guess work but the errors are probably of the same kind as those 
in the census tables. 


(6) Except for progressive improvement in urban areas and occasional 
breakdowns during epidemics the errors are more or less constant . 
from year to year. 


13. In these circumstances, while the records of vital statistics are of little use .Thr pngrew si 

as absolute figures, popniatiwi !■ tta 
«« .•■1 ^ . latfrcMnlpniml. 

they are still, speci- 
ally for rural areas, 
valuable * for pur- 
poses of comparison 
and in' estimating 
progress and ten- 
dencies. The fact 
that the omission 
of births is greater 
than the omission 
of deaths has to 
bef remembered in 
using the records 
for estimating the 
rate of growth ot: 
decline of popu- 
lation. Whe t h e r 
we examine the 
♦ ^ ' figures in Tabl^ 

V and VI or the curves in the diagrams opposite which illustrhte these figures the - 
eame feature stands out, laz., the rise of the death-rate and the fall of 
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the birth-rate at the end of the decade owing to the influenza epidemic. We are at 

this point concerned chiefly 
with the numerical progress of 
the population and this is best 
illustrated by the curves in the 
diagrams opposite which show 
the combined effect of the birth 
and death-rates in the form of 
the survival rate, or the differ- 
ence between them in each year. 
The figures in the marginal 
table illustrate the difference 
between the progress in the 
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ea flier and later years of the decade respectively. The figures given are obtained 
by simple arithmetical calculation on the basis of the population figures of 1911, 
and are an approximation only to the truth ; and as the reporting of births is 
generally less complete than that of deaths the difference between the births and 
deaths, or what may be called the natural increment rates, given by the figures is 
lower than in actual fact. The intensity of the death-rate of 1918 as compared 
to the mean of the previous years is brought out in the series of curves in the 
diagram opposite. 


The figures and curves indicate that the inc.rease in the population shown by 
the 1911 census of most of the larger provinces was sustained, and continued 
during the first seven years of the decade, so that in spite of epidemics of 
cholera and plague, wliich however did not reach the same pitch of virulence as 
in the previous decade, there might have been an increase of population at 
least equal to, if not well above, the proportion shown at the 1911 census but 
f»)r the calamity of 1918, when the nj)war(l curve dropped steeply in each 
province and only in a few recovered at all tluring the succeeding two years. 
Assam, Burma find the Punjab are the only three of the larger units in which 
a substantial increase in the actual [)opulation has occurred. Both the former 
arc provinces which attract a considera ble immigrant population from outside. 
The Punjab suffered less heavily from the influenza epidemic than the United 
ProviiKfcs and the Oentral Provinces, anfl there was an astonisliing recovery in 
the birth-rate in the last two ^ears of the decade. In the Central Provinces 
• the whole of the large natural increase, which is a feature of the backward abori- 
ginal people, was wiped out ; while in the United Provinces the substantial in- 
crement in the earlier years was conveitcd into a loss at the end of the decade. 

CompariHon beincrn 14. Though it has been shown that the absolute figures of the recorded births 

5"iwr”wiiiiation. deaths are far from complete it will be of stmie interest to see how these 

records compare in each province with the figures obtained from the census. 
'Fhe statfement below compares the result’s of the census with the population 
deduced from the statistics of births and deaths during the decade in the chief 
areas in which registration is in operation. These areas which covered almost the 
whole extent of British India contain a population of 240,630,341 persons aocortl- 
ing to the • census of 1911 or about three-fourths of the total population in the 
Indian Empire 
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COMPABISON BETWEEN ENUMERATED AND DEDUCED POPULATION. IT 

The difference in tl^e tables of the enumerated and deduced population^ 
amounts to a defect in the former of nearly 4,000,000 of persons ; the deficiency 
in females being almost twice as great as that in males. It is clear that,^ 
were both the census and registration figures absolutely accurate, this difference 
would necessarily be due to loss by migration from within to places outside the 
area under registration, that is, either to the Indian State areas or tc) places out- 
side India. Now the statistics of birth-place enable us to calculate fairly accurate- 
ly the gain or loss between British districts and the Indian States. At both the 
recent census and the census of 1911 the balance has been in favour of British In- 
dia. The gain in 1921 was about 124,000 and in 191 1 about 135,000 and the decrease 
of about 11,000 between these two figures is too small to be considered. The cal- 
culation is not so easy in regard to migration to countries outside India ; 
but if the estimate of 160,000 persons lost to India in the decade by the exchange 
with foreign countries, made in paragraph 7, be accepted as fairly correct, the share 
of that amount which falls to the British India districts does not go far towards 
making up the difference of four millions now under consideration. 

Failing loss by migration the deficiency can only be accounted for by either 
{a) omissions in the census or (6) defects in the registration statistics. The degree 
of accuracy of thfe recent census has been already discussed in the Introduction. 
We have seen that there is no reason to suppose that the recent censua 
was lesp accurate than that of 1911 in point of the actual numbers included.^ 
In any case there is nothing in the circumstances of the census of 1921 
which should account for the larger loss in the female population relatively 
to males. The deficiency must then be due to inaccuracy in the vital statistics, 
and, since we can hardly suppose that the number of births has been over- 
stated, it must be assumed that the inaccuracy has taken the form of the 
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is a balance of the figures for the different provincial areas, some of which 
show a gain and some a loss. In the plus and minus account of the individual 
provinces migration plays an important part, thus the provinces which gain by 
migration, euj., Assam Bengal and Burma show excesses in the enumerated 
population, while those which lose by migration, e.^r., Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and the I’nitcd Provinces show defect. The account for each province so far as 
it can be computed will be found in the provincial reports. It must suffice here 
to say that there is a general consensus of opinion, founded, on actual experience 
as well as on statistical evidence, that the registration organization completely 
broke down during the worst period of the influenza epidemic, when there was 
often neither the village staff to make the reports nor the official staff to receive 
them. In the retroiistruction of the registers some months afterwards it is 
natural that a large number of deaths should be omitted, and in such circumstan' 
ces deaths of females are more likely to escape recollection than deaths of males. 

We may now try roughly to reconstruct the figures of the population of British 
India in the interceiisal period. In the diagram above two curves are given, 
one showing the progress of the population in British India (registration areas) 
in each year of the tlecennium based on the actual records of births and deaths. 
The dotted line gives an estimate of the more probable figures allowing for {a) 
deficiency in the registration of births in ordinary years and (h) a substantial de- 
ficiency in the registration of deaths in the year 1918. It will be noticed that, if 
we accept this deficiency in the number of deaths registered as explaining the 
difference between th * deduced and enumerated populations, the estimate of the 
number of deaths in 1918 directly or indirectly due to influenza given in para- 
graph 1 1 above must be even further increased, so as to account for the drop in 
the population shown by the fall of the dotted curve between 1917 and 1918 in the 
diagram. This may well be so, as the estimate of mortality based on the official 
records is undoubtedly a minimum. 

Section Il f. — IHotrihution and variation hy JProtnnces and States. 

16. With the break up of the province of “ Eastern Bengal and Assam ” from 
the 1st of April, 1912, Assam again became a separate province. Effect had already 
been given to this change in the Census Report of 1911, when a separate report was 
written for Assam, and there has since then been no large change in the political 
constitution of tlic Province. The census of 1921 was carried out on the standard 
lines, a non -synchronous enumeration, lasting in all from two weeks to one month, 
being necessary in the Manipur State and the more remote and hilly tracts, in all 
an area of about 24,000 square miles with a population of about three-quarters of a 
million persons. There were no disturbing features at the time of the census and 
the Superintendent considers that an extremely accurate enumeration was made 
of a nortpal population both in the regular and in the non-synchronous areas. 

The province has an area of 61,471 square miles and a population of 7,990,246. 
Larger in extent than England it carries a population little greater than that 
of Belgium. The mean density of 1.30 is about the same as that of the North- 
West Erontier * Province, or of Ireland, and less than a quarter than that of 
Bengal, Assam’s western neighbour. Mr. Lloyd writes - 

“There are no industrial centres or towns of any size, but the distribution of the people 
varies enormously within the province, ranging from 7 per square mile in the Balipara Frontier 
Tract to ov«*r 900 in part of the Surma Valley. Although these variations are being levelled 
up slowly, their persistence is not to be wondered at. The static conditions of fertile river 
valleys and vast areas of forest-covered hi^’s have combined with the dynamic effects of past 
inviisions and wars, destructive earthquakes and epidemic disease to this end. ” 
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-development of the tea industry which attracted labour from outside. The 
increase of the natural population was retarded by the earthquake of 1897 and 
the outbreak of kola azar in the decade 1891 to 1901 ; and though the growth of 
the indigenous population since that decade lias been considerable tiie 
province owes its progress largely to the immigration of settlers from 
outside, and Mr. Lloyd estimates that at least one-fourth of the whole increase 
of population before 1911 is due to this cause. The province is immune from 
any failure of the rainfall and, except for some damage by floods in the Surma 
Valley and some other districts chiefly between 1913 and 1916, the agri- 
cultural conditions were favourable. Assam, like the rest of India, felt 
the economic effects of the war in the general rise of prices in 1917, and in 1914-15 
the fall of the cotton and jute markets affected the growers adversely. 

The tea industry, on which so much of the prosperity of the province depemls, 
flourished till 1919, when the loss of the European markets caused a severe depres- 
sion. Considerable areas were allowed to go out of cultivation and the number 
of labourers was reduced. The depression was however temporaiy and by the 
end of the decade the area under tea, which occupies nearly 6 per cent, of the "total 
•cultivated area, had substantially increased and the tea garden population had 
risen from 700,000 to nearly a million. Public health apart from the influenza 
had been only fair. There was a recrudescence of kala azar during the decad<’, 
apd though there was no plague outbreaks of cholei“a ami dysentery occurred in 
various districts. The excess of births over deaths remained fairly high for the 
first four years of the decade ; then followetl a heavy fall for two years with a 
slight recovery in 1917. The influenza epidemic, though not so severe in Assam 
as in some other parts of India, is estimated to be responsible for 200,000 deaths or 
about 26 per mille of the population. The death-rate far exceedecl the birth-rate 
both in 1918 and the subsequent year, when influenza lingere<l and the climatic 
conditions were generally unhealthy. 

The growth of population varies considerably in the different natural divisions. 

In the Brahmaputra valley, which contains the bulk of the tea plantations and has 
large stretches of land waiting for cultivation, immigration of cultivators from 
Western Bengal and colonization by Nepalis and ex-garden sirdars has substantially 
inereased. It is this part of the province which is best able to absorb the new 
population, and it is here that expansion has mostly taken place, rather less than 
half the increase of the decade being due in this tract to the effects of 
immigration. The Surma Valley, which already carries a much denser 
population, has actually lost l)y migration, while local calamities fell more 
frequently and heavily in this division lowering the health and vitality of the 
people. Iti the Hills the influenza epidemic levied a severe toll on the already 
sparse population and immigration accounts for about one-fifth of the growth of 
population. 

16. Situated in the extreme north-west of the Indian Empire Baluehistan has Bainciibtaa. 

an area of about 135,000 square 
miles and a population of about 
800,000 persons. The adminis- 
trative divisidhs comprise six 
districts including administered 
area and two states. The densi- 
ty and variations of the popula- 
tion are shown in the margin. 

The census of the Railway lines, 
headquarter stations and small alien settlements was carried out on the standard 
schedule, while for the rest of the province a simplified tribal schedule was used 
which was specially adapted to local conditions. In area Baluchistan ranks fifth 
among the Provinces and States of India, but it has the lowest density of all and 
what population there is is very unequally distributed over the districts. Chagai 
has only one inhabitant to the square mile, while the only districts having densi- 
ties markedly in excess of the very modest provincial average are Quetta-Pishin, 
with 26 persons to the square mile, Sibi administered area with 21 and Loralai 
with 11. Fertile soil in the valleys, a snow-fall on the surrounding hills 
which feeds the Icatez or well-sjrstems, a fair rainfall, special facilities for irrigation, 
good communications by road and rail, the presence of a large military garrison 
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and a market for surplus products are factors which combine to induce- 
a certain number of persons to settle in the rather inhospitable looking country 
round Quetta, the capital of the province. The Loralai district boasts a rRinfall. 
of 12*78 inches which is the highest in the province, but its density is only half 
that of the Sibi district, where irrigation from the Sind canals renders cultivable 
about one-sixth of the land in the Nasirabad tahsil. 

The actual decline in the population of the province disclosed at the present 
census is .35,078 persons or 4*2 per cent. The decrease of 9*8 in the States over- 
balances a amall rise of 1*5 in the British districts. It is not worth while attempt- 
ing any detailed examination of the district variations, as much of the district 
population is of a fluid character, continually moving not only across the provincial 
frontier but also to and fro from one district to another. The first seven years 
of the decade were years of average prosperity, but the end of the decade saw 
the influenza epidemic of 1918 and culminated in the famine conditions of 1920-21. * 
The census divides the people of Baluchistan into three classes, indigenous, semi- 

indigenous and aliens, and the 
marginal figures show that it 
is the indigenous people on whom 
the greatest loss has fallen. 
The recorded deaths from in- 
fluenza in the province we]» 
62,000 or 7*5 of the population,, 
but the actual death roll must 
have greatly exceeded this 
number as outside Quetta town there is no regular system of registration. The- 
iportality appears to have been fairly evenly distributed over the whole area. 
The chief effect of famine in Baluchistan is to increase the amount of migration, 
and from Kalat and Las Bela States, which show decreases of 8*6 and 17*2 per 
cent., as many as 11,000 and 4,316 emigrants* respectively were enumerated in 
Sind alone, which is the chief refuge of the inhabitants in bad times. 

In order to gain some idea of the growth of the indigenous population an 
inquiry similar to that in the last census regarding the number of children born 
and the number still surviving was instituted. The result, which is of some 
interest, is given by Major Fowle as follows : — 

“ The result in brief was that out of 20,297 births there were 12,606 survivals and 7,691 
deaths, which gives a general survival rate of two-thirds. This is very much the same as in 
1911 when Mr. Bray summed up the situation as follows : — ‘ This then is the conclusion 
of the whole matter : — though a man of Baluchistan can reasonably hope to beget a 
goodly family of 5 or 6 children, he cannot look to see more than three or four survive. 
And tills is surely a very meagre surplus margin to carry on to the next generation, seeing 
' that it has to replace the man and his wife or wives, sterile unions and deaths before .. 
maturity. So meagre is it that to say that the tribal population is standing' still, is 
possibly toMverstep the mark.’ The situation would appear to be unchanged to-day. Exclud- 
ing fortuitous disasters such as pestilence and famine, the indigenous population would appear 
to be stationary.” 

17. The reconstitution of the Province of Bengal, made as the result of the se- 
paration of Bihar and Orissa and the resumption of the eastern Bengal districts, 
took effect from the Ist of April, 1912. Although no separate volume was issued 
for the Province of Bihar and Orissa at the Census of 1911 the statistics of the 
new province were separated and full effect was given inthe*tables of that census 
to the territorial rearrangement in Bengal and Assam. On the present occasion 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa formed a separate census unit under a 
Superintendent of its own, and the Bengal Census Report^ (with its tables) 
deals with the Bengal Presidency as it now exists for administrative purposes^ 
tWe having been no change in its constitution since 1912, and includes some 
account of the figures of the Sikkim State. The province is, in respect of it» 

geographicsl and 
geoldgical fea- 
tures as well as 
of the character of 
its people, more 
homogeneous 
than any other of " 
the great proving 
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•ces of India. The four natural divisions into which it has been divided for statistical 
purposes coincide with the main administrative divisions ; Western Bengal with the 
Burdwan division, ^ntoal Bengal with the Presidency division, Northern Bengal 
with the Rajshahi division 'to which is added the Cooch Behar State, while Eastern 
Bengal includes the Dacca and Chittagong divisions and the Tripura State. It 
was only in Sikkim and in a few of the more hilly* and difficult tracts on the borders* 
^f the province that the synchronous census was not possible. In other tracts 
the organization was carried out under the standard rules. Of the general accuracy 
of the census Mr. Thompson writes as follows : — 

** The census of a stay-at-home rural population through the agency of local people under 
the careful supervision which was exercised over them, is an operation which, even in u tsountty 

where education is not far advanced, may be one of great accuracy The urban population 

is no more than 61 per cent, of the whole, and a large proportion of it lives in towns in which 

conditions approximate closely to those of rural areas It may be considered very 

unlikely that the census total is out by as much as one per mille and it is probable that it is 
very much more accurate.*’ 

If the sparsely inhabited hill districts of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and the Tripura State are excluded the average density in the rest of the 
province is 040 persons per square mile, but even in the plains the inequalities 
of distribution are striking. Excluding Calcutta and Howrah, where the popula- 
tion is largely urban,* the district density ranges between 34 in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and 1,148 in 'Dacca. While, speaking generally, the density increases 
from west to e<ast and from norI;h to south there are scattered throughout the 
province tracts of high tind tracts of comparatively low density. There is evidence 
that in early times the population of Bengal was distributed in a manner very 
different from to-day, the important factors of that time being the security and 
protection obtained by the tenants of large estates who were settled round 
their powerful landlord. But with the establishment of law and order political 
factors gave way to climatic amd* agricultural considerations, and by 1899 the 
population had spread over the whole face of the country much as it is to-day. In a 
belt of districts runm’ng throughout the breadth of the province the recent 
record- of -rights survey has provided fairly trustworthy agricultural statistics. 
Analysing the figures of area and outturn in these districts Mr. I'hompson 
shows how, owing, to the productive capacity of the soil, it has been 
possible not only that the dense population of Eastern Bengal (rising in more 
than one-fifth of the area to over 1,050 per square mile) should support itself at 
a fair standard of comfort, but that there should still be room in such districts 
as Mymensingh, Bakarganj, Tippera, as well as in Jessore in the Central division, 
for considerable further expansion without lowering the standard of life. 

On the other hand the prevalence of malaria in the western and central 
portions of Bengal has imposed upon the tracts a constant high level of 
mortalilgr, which tends continually to approach the average level of the birth- 
rate, giving a permanently small margin for reproductive growth. 

. . .malaria has long been the special scourge of the province. It is not only responsible 
for a heavy mortality, but it saps the vitality of the survivors and reduces t^e birth-rate. Ex- 
cept in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where industrial development is the chief factor, the 
growth of the population is determined mainly by the var3dng prevalence of malarial afTeo- 
tions.”* , • 

The decade of 1871 to 1881 saw the outbreak of the Burdwan fever epidemic,- 
while in the east of the province a disastrous cyclone and waterwave, which swept 
over the coastal tracts and was followed by a virulent outbreak of cholera, retarded 
the growth of the population. The subsequent thirty years, from 1881 to 1911, 
were a period of steady progress, and variations in the district populations seem 
to have taken much the same course in the second and third as in the 
first of these three decades. Thc> population of Bengal increased between 
1911 ft-Tid 1021 by 1,287,292 persons or 2*8 per cent, but this increase was 
by no means spread evenly over the province. The population of Western 
and (Wtral Bengal has seriously declined except in the immediate neighbov^ 
hood of Calcutta, that of Northern Bengal has increased by 2 per cent, while 
'that of Eastern Bengal has increased by S per cent. Broadly [speaking the 
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six districts on the west of the province have lost most heavily, the decrease in 
the Bankura and Bir1>hiiiu districts amounting to 10*4 and 9*4 per cent* respectively. 
On the opposite side of the province the. districts of Eastern Bengal show the 
largest rate of increase/ the rise in Noakhali being as high as 13 per cent. Between 

; Average annual rate per I t^eSC ^OUpS HeS R belt in wMch tho 

! miiio. population has been more or less stationary 

p«Tiod Parioti or the movement not so marked. Though 

J911-101T. 1918-1920. thc influeiua epidcmic was not so violent 

~ in Bengal as in some other provinces it is 

credited with a mortality of nearly 600,000 * 
Death-rate . . 291 3r,-(i persons,. its scventy varying m dmei'ent parts 

Difference . . -i 4-8 —5-5 ^[,0 prQvince. . Its effcct Can be gauged by 

^ the comparative figures in the marginal table. 

But even apart frdin the influenza, the decade was, at any rate so far 
as the rural areas of the Western and Sputhern divisions are concerned, 

, less favourable to the groivth of the population than that of 1901 to 1911. 
Malaria was specially ^vere' throughout the period, which was characterised 
by a low birth-rate and a mortality which in several (^stricts steadily 
exceeded the number of births. The Bahkura district sufiered twice in the 
decade frpm a failure of crops and the natural unhealthiness of the Burdwan 
and Birbhum districts was enhanced by serious floods, While the Nadia and 
Murshidabad districts of the Central division have a distressing history of 
disease. In all these districts the influenza epidemic, following as it almost 
universally did the incidence of malarial mortality, took a . heavy toll. The 
average rate of decrease in the agricultural tracts throughout these two divisions 
was considerably higher than is represented by the rate given for thc divisions 
as a whole, comprising also as they do the industrial areas in the south, 
which have expanded under the influence of economic and commercial pros- 
perity. In the Northern division the increase in the Darjeeling and Jalpai- 
guri districts is almost entirely due to labour immigration in connection with the’ 
tea industry. In both districts the influenza epidemic was severe in the hilly 
portions and the deaths in the decade exceeded the births. The Kangpur ana 
Bogra districts are specially healthy, malaria being less, virulent, while the large 
proportion of Muhammadans, with their greater fertility, accounts in part for the 
increase in the case of the latter district. In contrast with the conditions over 
the western and central portions of the province the population of the fertile 
and stable tracts of Eastern Bengal shows little sign of having reached equilibrium. 
The average increase of 8*3 per cent, in this division includes rates as high as 13*0 
in Noakhali, 12*6 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 9*7 in Tippera. An 
interesting enquiry into the economic condition of these districts, based on 
figures of crop area and outturn, suggests that, densely populated as they 
already are with a population averaging 800 per square mile and rising 
in parts well over 1,200, there is still room for further expansion, even to the extent 
of about 50 percent, in the Bakarganj and Mymensingh districts. The rate of 
increase in this tract is lower than in the previous decade, but the influenza epi- 
demic was severe in Dacca and some others of the eastern districts, though it never 
caused an excess mortality equal to that in the other divisions. A fertile popula- 
tion in which the Muhammadan element prevails, a healthy climate , and stable 
economic conditions have secured to this tract a steady increase of population 
amounting since 1872 to over 72 per cent, of the population of that year. 

BikvwdOiiM. 18. The Province of Bihar and Orissa was separated from the Bengal Presi-- 
dency and constituted in its present form on the 1st April, 1912. * In the Census 
of 1911 the Imperial Tables fur the province weie etnbbdied in a separate 
volume while t be discussion of the figures was included with',. those of the 
Bengal Presidency In one volume. The present census was . canied out 
on nnes very similar to those of 1911. The enumera'tion fell at a time 
of much political excitement ' in the province. The non-oO-operation- 
movement had created an atmosphere in which it was/.diffiralt to make 
headway with' the preliminary arrangements and even alter jthe appoint- 
ment of supervisors' and enumerators had been mhde - the disti^ict * census 
officers had an arduous task in maintaining the inle^st of the staff in ' 
their duties and keeping the work up^ to date. At the earns time there w^' 
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little or no active and direct obstruction of the census organization either 
on the part of the public ' or of the census staff, though in the city of Patna 
the indifference was of such a persistent nature as eventually to compel the autho- 
rities to transfer the chief responsibility to the hands of the police, an eleventh 
hour change which did not tend to efficiency. On the whole Mr. Tallents con- 
siders that the enumeration, if not better, was at least no worse than on previous 
occasions. The population enumerated was probably even more “ normal, * 
in the sense that it represented the -ordinary resident population, than at previous 
censuses. Plague caused very little displacement except in one smalltown and, 
though there was the usual cold weather emigration of labourers to the 
harvests of Bengal and a somewhat large influx of labourers from Chhattisgarh 
(Central Proviiices) owing to local scarcity, disturbance of population was probably 
even less, in the census, year than -in other years. An interesting enquiry, 
which was made in 46 villages showed that less than one in four males and less 
than one in ten females of these rural tracts had visited any of such important and 
attractive centres as -Patna (the capital of the province) , Calcutta, Gaya or Puri; 
while a scrutiny of the statistics of railway tickets further illustrates the immobi- 
lity of the people, the proportion pf the population which travelled by rail during 
the year varying from one in elevenpersons in South Bihar to one in thirty-one in 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Among the provinces of India that of Bihar and Orissa 
stands fourth in area and population, Burma, Madras and Bombay exceeding it in 
area and Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces in population. Q'he province 
supplies a population slightly larger than that of England and Wales on an area 
nearly twice as large, the mean density per square mile being 340 and varying 
between 109 in the Angul district of Chota Nagpur and 907 in the Muzaffarpur 
district of North Bihar. The whole area divides itself geographically and ethnically 
into three main divisions, Bihar (further divided for the purpose of sta- 
tistics into North and South Bihar), the Chota Nagpur Plateau, sparsely inha- 
bited by backward and primitive peoples, and the coastal districts of Orissa. The 
figures show an increase in the total population since 1872 of 34*6 per cent. Some 
part of the large increase in the early decade of 1872-1881 is undoubtedly 
^ 1 1 ", j ■■ due to increasing 
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population, but in spite, of. a virulent outbreak of plague in Bihar in 1914 and 
sosqie distress from a partial failure of the crops the next five years were 
distinctly prosperous, the crops on the wdiole were fair and the general health 
of the people normaL, In 1917 good rainfall gave bumper crops but the year was 
unheedthy and the.d(Mtth-rate rose. Basing his calculation on the increase since 
1901 and the fact thatthe first seven years of the decade were years of high biith* 
rate and low death-firte Mr. Tallents estimates that, had a census been taken on 
March 1918) the recorded population would have been not far off 39^ millions, or 
1|- millicm more than .the population enumerated in 1921. 

** The flrirt sign .6f trouble in 1918 was an acute outbreak of cholera in the hot weat-hex ; 
in that year over, 1^00,000 deaJJbus ocouiied from this disease. In July the influenza was litet 
hotioed jln the headquarters stations of the districts in a not paitic^riy acute form. Then 
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after a lull of a few weeks it began in September to spread rapidly along the routes of oom- 
munication. It was frequentty combined with an attack of pneumonia, and ^s in the ma* 
joiity of oases proved fatal. Before the end of this year, 17*2 per mille of the population or 
over half a million of persons had perished from the disease in the British districts i3k>ne. Greater 
havoc was wrought in the rural lAian in the urban areas : the deUth^iate from fever in 1918, 
when influenza was the most important item under this head, was’lO'O'per mille in the former 
and 23‘6 in the latter. The districts which sufiered most were Shahabad, Palunau, 

Ranchi and Hazaribagh. Those which suffered least were, the coaittal distrids of Orissa, 
Pnmea and the Santal Paiganas, in which the outb|ei^ had been most achte in October, earlier 
than elsewhere ; it is probable that the warmer'and damper a(r of October was more favour- 
able to recovery from pneumonia than the winter months. The disease spread to the most 
remote villages and quickly reduced many of them to a state of complete disorganization. 
As a rule whole villages were attacked at a time so that it was impossible to make arrangements 
for nursing the living or even for bmying the dead, and the medical staff at the dispensaries 
and hospitals whose work brought them into close contact with the disease were themselves 

attacked in many cases so that they too were unalde to give muduassistancjs...... 

The disease wrought great havoc amongst the aboriginalB.’ When first attacked many of them, 
especially the Santals, would sit in the stur ivith ptaetically,no covering qn ; thmi, whmr they 
begah to feel worse and to think that their life was likely to be short, they decided that it should 
at least be gay and took a good drink of liquor and a hearty meal of goat’s flesh. This treatment 
is the exact antithesis of that generally recommended, so it was inevitable that a great many 
cases amongst the aboriginals cAould develop into pneumonia and imd fatally. It was reported 
that the influenza was more fatal to the po(» than to the well-to-do and ^e. reason for the 
difference was probably that the well-to-do could take to their beds and stay there quietly with 
some one to look after them. The same cause probably accounts for the fact that towns fared 
better than villages, for therCare more people in towns to give assistance and a sick man is less 
dependent on his own resources. There is no evidence lhat the disease originated in malnu- 
trition though it is likely that malnutrition was an important factor in determining ^e issue. 
It is estimated that from 60 to 80 per cent, of the population of India were attacked. Bihar 
and Orissa lay between the^province which suffered most, the Central Provinces, and that which 
suffered least, Bengal, and in comparison with other provinces it escaped rdativdy lightly. 
Nevertheless no otW epidemic has left so deep a mark (m the population of the province and 
references to it will be constant in the pages '^at follow.” 

Tbe conditions were aggravated by a serious failure of the rains, with the 
result that the crops were universally poor and, with a general rise in the prices 
of all necessities, distress was acute and universal. Famine organization had to 
be put in force while temporary emigration swelled to a flood, the number 
of persons recruited for the Assam tea gardens rising from 11,240 in 
1017-18 to 196,336 in 1918-19. Though the monsooh of 1919 was abundant 
and the crops good the birth-rate still remained low but in spite of a 
badly distributed rainfall in 1920 the year was comparatively healthy. 
Apmrt from the sjpecially adverse conditions of the decade it seems probable 
that the mint of maximum population has been reached in a large portion of 
North Biliar, the density of population in Muzafifaxpur and. Darbhanga being 
alre^y as h^ as 907 and 870 persons per square mue and the pressure on the 
cultivated area considerable. In South Bihar influenza has been the dominant 
factor of the past decade, but in any case the ei^ansion of population there d^ends 
largely on the utilization of irrigation facilities and the development of tbe in- 
dustrial areas. The density in Orissa rises to over 1,000 persons per square mile in 
wme of the more fertile regions. The tract suffered more from the failure crops 
in 1918 than from the epidemic and it was only an extension of emi^tion, which 
pressum on resources had already started, that saved the tract nom a worse 
calamity. Unlike the conditions in North and South Bihar and in Orissa circum- 
stances seem in favour of the expansion of the population in the Ohota Nagpur . 
Plateau arid the Orissa States. The area is inhabited by aboriginal races of great 
fertility while the prospects of industrial development of com, iron and other 
minerals is practically ujolimited and there are large areaS’ still available for , 
agricultural expansion. 

19. Thwe have been no considerable changes in the arqa of thal^dmbay Prea- 
dency since 1911.; Excluding the' Aden Settlement the area is now 1^,994 square 
miles, of which; t^p,'ff41 square, ni^es are'' occupied by the Britifji dIstrictB and 
63,463. by Staies..a^d jMi;ehcies. . In point of size Benuriay comes secpifd amo^ the 
provinces oflndia though other provmces have a linger 

forms in certain respects an unsatisfemtory census umt since (uji it mt^tdes w t^-; .. 
province of Sind, which is not only separated from the rest of thri Pi^dency % t 
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dUtanciB but ia distinct in ever^ condiHon, climatic, racial, linguistic and s^ti> 
m^tal ,aAd (6) the intersp^sion of territory belonging to the Baroda State 
with British territory to some extent vitiates the value of the statistics, so that for 
a full appreciation of the conditions of Gujarat it is necessary to consult the figures 
both of the Bombay and Baroda reports. The Bombay Presidency was divided 
in 1911 into five 'pftiiural divisions for the ^purposes of presenting the statis- 
tic, las., Sind, 6\^arat, the Konkan, the Deccan, and the.Kamatak, and these 
divisions have Ij^en retained on the present occasion. The Aden Settlement 
still lies for certain administrative*pSKrpose8 within the jurisdiction of the Bombay 
Gov^nment and in sonie^’of the Imperial Thbles its figures ue shown under 
Bombay. The population of the Settlement varies with the military garrison. 
At the present census there were 66,600 inhabitants, an increase of 22*4 per cent., 
over the figures of last census. The movements of population in the Presidency 
and its natural divisions are shown in the following statement : — 

__l 


• 






t 
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Variation of population per cant. 


Provlnoo »nd Natural Dlvlilon, 

•• 

Area. 

Population. 

Donei- i 
.. 1 

1 

1872 

to 

1881. 

1881 

180}. 

1891 • 
to 

1901. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1011 

to 

1021. 

1872 

to 

1921. 

Bombay 

• 


• , 

4 

a • 

186.094 

26.701.148 

143 ! 

+ l 

+ 15 

—6 

+6 

—1 

• +10 

Bombay Olty 



a a 

24 

1,176,014 

4^.996 ! 

+20 

+6 

—6 

+26 

•+20 

+82 

Onjarat 

• 



• 

10,146 

■ 2,963,840 

292 j 

+2 

+8 

—13 

+4 

+6 

+6 

Konkan 

a 

• 



13,680 

3,031,069 

^222 • 

+ 4 

+ 10 

+2 

+ 2 

—8 

+11 

Deccan 

• 



• 

38,282 

6.060.114 

158 

+ 1 

+ 17 

—4 

+8 

—6 

+16 

Kkmatok 

- 

a 

a 

a a 

14,024 

2,788,708 

187 

—13 

+20 

—1 

. • 

—2 

+1 

Bind . 

- 

% 

a 

a a 

46,608 

3,270,377 

1 

+ 10 

+19 

+12 

+9 

—7 

+49 

fnatefl 

• 

a 

a 

a 

a a 

88,463 

7,400,420 

117 i 

+2 

+16o 

1 

—14 

1 

+7 

+-S 

+9 


The Superintendent of Census Operations writes : — 

* * 

** The course of the changes in this Presidency is directly attributable to obvious and known 

causes. Between the years 1872 and 1881 came the famine of 1877, one of the worst ever known, 
but confined to South India; As a result the population at ' the 1881 Census fell sharply 
in the Kamatak districts and states and the adjacent eastern districts of the Deccan, this 
fall counterbalancing a rise in other regions. Between 1881 and 1891 was a decade of mark- 
ed prosperity, with absence of famine or epidemics. Consequently at the 1891 Census every dis- 
trict and every state showed a marked rise. Between 1891 and 1901 came the first assaults of 
plague and the great famine of 1899-1901 which afiected mainly Gujarat, Elhandesh, the 
north-east Deccan and the south-east of Sind. Consequently every district and state in 
Gujarat showed a nuurked fall due to famine and some of the Deccan and Kamatak districts a 
fi t] I due to plague. Between 1901 and^l911 was a period of prosperity on the whcAo without any 
marked famines (moreover by this time famine had ceased to cause direct loss of life by 
starvation), but with a continuanoe of plague varying in its severity region by region. As a re- 
sult there was a rise in most districts, modified by local falls in others, attributable almost 
with certainty to plague.** 

The figures of 1921 show a fair increase in Gujarat and the northern districts of the 
Deccan. On the other hand there is a considerable drop in the popidation of Sind, 
the Konkan and the larger part of the Deccan with a riighter decline in the Kar- 
natak. The first part of the last decade was generally favourable to a growth of 
popnlation in Bombay. The years 1914-16 and 1916-16 were so good that any 
effect on population of previous unsatisfactory agricultural conditions in parts 
of the Presidency, ^.g. , Gujarat, Ahmednagar and Sholapur, was probably eliminat- 
ed by 1917. lifo. Sedg^ck thinh» that, aput from the derimating influence of the 
influenza epidemic, there ie a slight but distinctlv observable general correlation, 
between the charactet of the season and the local population changes through- 
out the Presidency, whether the agricultural conditions of the whole decade are 
taken 'at those of. the last four years only. Plague was specially virulent in the 
first year ’of the dcMaade arid in. the years 1916, 1917 and 1918, but the total number 
cxf! death* from the epidemic in we decade was only about ^ half the number 

the previous deomiBinm. The facstor of influenza, qualified by special' 
/ c^umstahces in djffEereut districts, has determined the results of the census in 
' Bcmibay. The epidemie Swms to have avoided the coastal tracts, a feature wMch 
-ill imiicea throughout sehboard of India. It took a heavy toll in Sind, 
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the Deccan and the Earnatak, the mortality being^most Severn in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Deccan and Karnatak and in the Thar and Parkar- district of Sind. 
Mr. Sedgwick has dealt fully with the effect of the epidomc in various parts of the 
Presidency and estimates, on the basis of the vital statistics, the total mortality in 
the British districts, excluding Bombay City, from influenza at one million persons. 
' U»ng the estimated number of influenza deaths in each disl^ct he has attempted 
to give some idea as to the probable progress of the population in each tract after 
eliminating the influenza factor. The reconstructed figures show the progressiye 
character of- Gujarat, Khandesh and the inland Earnatak and the fact that 
Eanara is declining fast and North Konkan slowly, the percentages of reduc- 
tions being Eanara3’7, Katnagiri l‘0andEolaba0*7. The reasons for the decay 
in certain tracts of the Earnatak and Eonkan have been specially dealt with in an 
appendix to the Bombay Report. In the Eonkan emigration is the chief cause. 
Migration has also adversely affected t^e population of the Ahmednagar 
district which-suffered severely from scarcity in the years 1918-19 and 1920-21, 
whfle the large decreases in the northern districts of Sind are als6 partly due to 
the decline in the number of immigrant' Baluchis and Punjabis as compared with 
1911, owing to the adverse season preceding the census and perhaps also to 
political unrest. On the other hand migration, chiefly from, east to west, 
accounts for the large Increases in the Ehandesh districts and the Panch- 
mahals, where a series of good seasons have enabled the tracts to recover 
from the 'effects of the 1900 famine. A feature of the decade is the large 
influx of population ivto the cities of the Presidency, dn influx closely connect- 
ed with the development of industries of all kinds. The matter is dealt with 
in greater detail elsewhere, but it is noteworthy that with the exception of 
Surat, where the rise in population is slight, all the cities show substantial 
increases. Sholapur has almost doubled its population, Earachi has an increase 
of over 42 per cent., Bombay city of 20 per cent., the Bombay suburban area 
50 per cent, and Ahmedabad of 17 per cent. All these cities are large centres of 
industrial life. 

The number of persons per square mile in the Bombay Presidency (including 
the States) is 143, the British districts having a density of 166. The former 
figure lies about half way between those of the Punjab (183) and of Madras 
(104). Apart from the citjes the population lies most thickly in the Gujarat divi- 
sion, where the Eaira district has a density of 446 persons per square mile. The 
Earnatak has a population of 187 persons per square mile and the Deccan 158. 
The figure (225) of the Dharwar district which is the most thickly inhabited 
tlistrict in the former division is however exceeded by that of East Ehandesh 
(236) in the Deccan. In Sin 1 the bulk of the population lies in the irrigated tract 
along the Indus, the density varying between 130 persons^per square mile in the 
Hyderabad district to 29 persons in the sparsely inhabited district of Thar and 
Parkar. . Figures of density based on cultivable area are given in an appendix to 
the Bombify report. The highest density is found in the coastal districts of the 
Eonkan where, owing to the large extent of fore.st, the difference between the 
density based on the total area and that based on the cultivable area is also most 
marked. Mr. Sedgwick is, however, doubtful whether any valid inferences can be 
made from these figures as to the pressure of population on the wealth-producing 
capabilities of the land, owing to the impossibility of arriving at a satisfactory 
definition of cultivable area, to the intrusion of so many distnrbing factors, such 
as the profits from the cattle industry and grazing areas, and to the difficulty 
of isolating those tracts which are entirely dependent on agriculture for the 
production of wealth. 

20. The population of the Province of Burma as found at the Census of 1921 
waa 13,212,192 persons and the area 233,707 square miles. Large tracts of the 
province consist of .mountainous and woodland country where communications 
are difficult and habitation sparse. Over such areas a census according to 
the regular method, not yet possible, and in the case of rather over 1| 
million persons tke enumeration was carried out without a final check, while in stiu 
more difficult ateas*coh(»ining, as many as over 40,000 persons, the census was 
confined to an estimafp of the population. In all these cases special arran^meints 
were made on the borders of the areas differently treated so as to preclude tiie 
likelihood of double enumeration. In the province generally th^ enumeration was, 
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cairi^ through without any special difficultie£i and the Provincial Superinten- 
dent is of opinion that the results are correct within a very near approximation. 
For the purposes of exhibiting the figures Mr. Grantham has divided the province 
into four main natural divisions, namely, the Burman, Chin, Salween and Shan . 
divisions. The Burman division, which is by far the largest , is again 8ub-divid.ed 
into Delta, Coast, Centre and North. Those main divisions have a definite and 
distinctive physical and ethnic character. The Burman division consists of the 
basins of the Irrawady and the Sittang rivers and the coastal strips of Arakan and 
Tenasserim. The characteristic "areas of the division are the swampy rice^elds 
in the Irrawhdy Delta and the rolling uplands and irrigated plains of the central ' 
portion. The Chin division is of smaller area and sparsely populated and 
stretches westwards across the watershed to include part of the nexus of 
the hills which extend down from thp eastern end of the Himalayan system. 
The Shan division occupies part of a great plateau connected^ with,, the 
Himalayan system which extends across into China. The Salween division is a 
small part of the basin of the Salween river including an extension of this pla- 
teau. In all the divisions the indigenous races largely predominate but, except 
for some Chinese in the Shan division, the Burman division contains the majority 
of the foreigners,* Europeans, Indians an4 Indo-Bumia.n races. The Chin division 
consists almost solely of the Chins and the Shan division of the Shah races. The 
Salween division is, primarily, a Karen country, although the majority of the 
Karens are found in the Burman division. The Delta division comes first in 
economic importance and Contains the bulk of the Indian immigifent population, ' 
but the Central division, which Includes one-fifth of the area and one-third of 
the total population of the province, is the proper home of the Burmese ; 
no less than 96 per c-ent. of its population belonging to the Burmese race 
proper. 


< Province and 
Natural Division. 

Area. 

% 

Population. 

Density. 

• 

1 VABIATiON 09 POPUbATIOST »BR CSKT. | 

1872 

to 

1881. 

1 1881 1891 

! to ! to 

1 1801. : 1901. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1911 , 1801 
to : to 
1021. ,1921.* 

Bunna 


283,707 

13,212,192 

57 

•f36 

^ +28 ! +20 ' 

+ 15 

+ 0 i +40 

Turman 


157.848 

11,504,620 

73 


— ! +11 

+ 15 

+ 0 i — 

Da/fa • 


35.19.’^ 

4,820,745 

137 

+ 48 

+28 : +28 

+ 16 

+ 11 +04 

CoaH 


35,403 

1,508,493 

45 

+24 

+ 18 +17 

+ 15 

+ 12 ! +54 

C$nirB . 


44,482 

4,405,770 

90 


— ! + 0 

+ 13 

+ 7 ! +31 

ycrih 


42.708 

670,621 

16 


1 — — 

+ 17 

+ 0 : — 

Chfn . 


12,600 

150,792 

18 


— * — 

+ 31 

— 5 — 

Salween 


6.046 

114,229 

16 


— ! 


+ 41 — 

Shan • 


50,813 

1,483,542 

25 


\ 

+ 16 

+ 4 t _ 


* Vigurcis of 1872 and If 81 arc comparable with each other but not arlth those of 1891 and 
81 l^seq 1 len^years* 


The main statistics of the area and population of the various divisions are 
given in the marginal table below. The population is not evenly spread over the 
province, the greater part of it being concentrated in two large patches 

which may be 
associated with , 
Hangoon and 
Mandalay and 
have populations 
of about 3*6 mill- 
ions each, and 
two small patches 
belonging to the 
two portions of 
the coast sub- 
division,<jtogether 

containing about ^th of the population, which may be associated with parts of 
Moulmein and Akyab. These tour dense patches, two large and two small, occupy 
altogether about one-third of the area of the province and include two-thirds of 
the population. The first regular census of Burma was taken in 1872 and was 
confined to an area of about 76,000 square miles then known as British Bxtrma. 
The Census of 1881 nine years later covered the same area, but in 1891 the area ^ 
of the census was doubled by adding parts of Upper Burma and of the Chin 
States. In 1901 further adcKtions were made with the result that the census 
covwed areas three times as gi*eat as that of 1872. The Census of 1911 covered 
all the administered area of the province except a small tract in the extreme 
north of the Chin States. In the recent census still further tracts were included, 
the most important of which are in the Myitk3rina and Putao districts 
of Northern Burma. The outstanding feature of the figures is the reduction of 
the. rate of increase in the population from 15 per cent, in the decade 1901-1911 
to. 9 per cent, in the recent decade. This reduction took place in, every 
naWal division and in the Chin, Salween and Shan divisions it was even larger 
than in the Burman division which, on account of its predominant population, 
deifisimines the rate for the whole of the province. Excluding areas containing a 
poppla^pn rather lem than 4 i>6r cent, of the whole, which owing to their primit^e 
eha^c^ or for various reasons' connected with the census procedure are best left. < 
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out oicomparison, the increases in the decades 19pl>1011 and 1911-1921 amount 
to 14*4 and 8*7 per cent., respectively, for the enumerated population and 14 a^ 
8*1 per cent., respeetivdy, fw the natural population. ISad the same rate of in- 
crease been maintained in the last decade as in the one preceding it the population 
WQuld'have been greater by 663,000 persons than the population actuaUv enumera-^^ 
ted: It is not possible to arrive at the exact number of persons gained oy the pro- 
vince in the balance of migration, but in any case the immigrants consist entirely 

of Indian and other foreign races : 
and as the indigenous peoples 
of Burma rarely migrate, diffi- 
culties of migration figures 
can be avoided by conmiing 
the consideration of the varia- 
tions in the population to the 
figures of the indigenous or 
Buddhist races. The marginal table gives the pbpulation and Variation in the 
/comparable area of the Bu&hist and non-Buddhist peoples respectively. The 
increase in the figures of the latter are partly due to migration and partly to natural 
reproduction in the foreign population. Unfortunately, owing Jto their untrust- 
worthy nature, the vital statistics record! are useless for the purpose of estimating 
population. The outstanding eveift afiecting the growth of population in the last 
decs^e was, however, the influenza epidemic, which began to appear in Burma 
about the middle of 1918 in a mild form and thereafter spread through the pro- 
vince. The vit^l statistics records show a total of 178,600 deaths from ^e epidemic, 
but many deat^ from influenza were not recorded owing to the breakdown of the 
registration stafi and the Provincial Superintendent puts the total death-rate in the 
registri^tion area at 260,000 persons and considers tW, in the whole area, the re- 
eduction of population though the epidemic may be placed at 2*86 per cent, of 
the 1911 population. Apart from the influenza there was nothing in the course of 
. the decade which was likely to lower the previous rate of increase of the popula- 
tion. The agricultural records of the last two decades have been very similar. 
TWe were floods, droughts or capricious rains in some places at sonie times in 
every year of each decades But while some of these troubles were serious enough 
in their own localities they never rose to the magnitude, of widespread calamities, 
and it does not appear that the economic stringency of the last half of the decade 
has Seriously affected the growth of the population either through the birth-rate 
or through the death-rate. While admitting the influence ox other possible 
local factors, Mr. Grantham thinks that the decline in the rate of increase npt 
ascribable to influenza is mainly due to a paucily of parents' and, going^ back to 
the Census of 1901, he points out that in the last 30 years the age stotisti^ show a 
decline in the proportion of women in the early adult categories of life which must 
. necessarily result m a progressive decline in the birth-rate. The f^ in the rate 
of increase is noticeable in the north and west of the province, and in the Southern 
Shan States it would seem that either specially low fertility or a high in&nt death- 
rate are responsible for the actual decrease in population in the' last decade. In 
the Central division, where the rate of increase is now also comparatively low, 
there has been some m^ation from congested areas, e.p., in the Prome district, 
while specially unhealthy conditions are responsible for stagnation in Kyaukse. 
The variations in density are considerable ovor the province and economic press- 
ure of population on the means of existence is at present 'confined to very res- 
tricted areas and usually relieved by migration, influenza is kno^nn to have 
affected very seriously the foreign population df the Delta diviMon, which 
consists mostly of Indians many of whom live under unhealthy domestio and 
economic conditions. But in spite of the death-rate the Indian population has • 
increased in this decade by 19 per cent, and now forms 67 per mille of the popu- 
lation of the province, the nuiwer of foreign born Indians^ being . 673,000 as 
compared with 494,000 ii| lOll. The whole Indian population in Burma Aow 
numbers 887,006 pci'SPhs. ^ 
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21. TheVCfeatraj Provinces rad Berar have an 
and contain n^ly sixteen million porsoiuk^ In area ;^e 
sixth among, the' provinces of India and- in popida^<^.^,l!^ 
European^ counixies Boumania has rather a sinaller ate4 
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popiilatidtt. Of tlie total area al>oat a quarter is decupled by Feudatoicy- States' 
which toother have a population of slightly iwer two millidn persons. ^ A consider*’ 
4 ftble portion of the southern and eastern tracts of the provinces consists of back- 
ward and undeveloped country sparsely inhabited by primitive raepA* In IhTs 
and other smaller areas, forming together about a quarter of the total area of 
the provinces, it was impomible to hold a final revision of the census schedules 
and the fig^es of the preliminarv enumeration were used. The populaiaon of 
these tracts, however, is practically stationary and, for statistical purposes, the 
difCerence between the resident population and the de facto population of a parti- 
cular ^y is n^ligible. Over the rest of the province the employment of 
the trained Land Record ^ stafi for c^sus purposes secured a high standard of 
accuracy for the enumeration. The^ distribution of the population was not,- as 
was the case in 1911, temporarily disturbed by the prevalence of plague at the 
time of census ; and though in the north of the provinces there was some fiow of 
labour from outside for the wheat harvests, while the scarcity of 1920 had induced 
a temporary exodus of labour from the OhhattiSgarh division to the industrial 
areas of Bihar and Orissa, Mr. Roughton considers that the numbers and« 
Retribution were, on the whole, normm and that the census enumeration of 192i 
•compares not unfavourably in accuracy with that of other countries. 


The main statistics of the distribution and growth of the population in the 

province are 


Provmoe and 
Natural Divl- 

■iOB. 

Area. 

Population. 

Dm* 

■Ity. 

Variation of population per cent. | 

3872- • 
1881. 

1881* 

1891.. 

1891> 

1901. 

lOOl- 

1011. 

1911- 

1081. 

1878. 

1921. 

O. P. A Berar 
Nertradda 
Valley. 
Plateau _ . 
llarattiaPlaIn 
Ghbattligarh 
Plain. 

Ghota Nagpur 

181,052 

20,781 

16^723 

40,527 

41,461 

11,610 

£.781,448 

1.590,889 

8.881.644 

4,781,810 

708,074 

122 

182 

05 

154 

114 

61 

+22-5 

4-14«0 

4-20*6 

4-16-6 

4-80*6 

4-42*4 

4-10-7 

■t-8<8 

+0-8 
-I- 8*1 
+17-1 

•fSl'S 

—7-0 

—10*4 

—7*2 

—6*8 

—10*2 

4-0*0 

+17*0 

4-10*7 

4-27*8 

4-18*0 

-1-88*8 

4-20*4 

— 8 
—2*8 

—6*0 

4-8 

4-8-0 

—8*7 

4- 46*0 
-1-10*8 

4*46*6 

4-86*1 

4*86*6 

4-128*0 


given m the 
margin. The 
province divides 
Itself rougUy 
into five natural 
divisions. The 
wheat -tracts of 
the Nerbudda 
Valley on the 

north, the cotton tracts of Berar and of the western portion of the Nagpur division 
and the rice tracts of the Chhattisgarh plain are all fairly well populated, while 
the Plateau districts in the centre and the mountainous tracts of the Choth 
Nagpur States on the east consist of undulating forest-clad country sparsely 
inhabited for the most part by backward races. The average density of the 
whole province is 122 persons per square mile, but the density ranges from a 
maximum of 301 to the square* mile in the Sakti State of Chhattisgarh to a 
minimum of 24 in the little state of ■ Ohai^bhakax in the Ohota Nagpur division. 
The normal rainfall of the provinces is sufficient everywhere for Agricultural 
•operations and, apart &om the configuration of the surface, historical considera- 
tions have had a considerable influence on the development of the population. 
Isolated from northern India by the range of hills which passes from east to 
west north of the Nerbudda Vall^, Qondwana, as the country used to be 
•called, was cut ofi from the orffinary flow of agricultural colonization. Stable 

S ovemment. has been comparatively recent and, till the overtJ^ow of the 
taratha Clonfedmacy, the more open country of the Maratha plain and the 
Borars were subject to the raids of hordes of pindaris. With the establishment 
of a firm central government m the middle of the last century and the opening 
out of the country by <wmmunications the development of the naturally prolific 
-pe^le has been rapid. The growth in population since 1872, in ^ite of 
-the prevalence in parts of the provinces of endemic malaria and the set backs 
pf the famine period of 1897-1901, shows the high figure of 47 per cent. The 
broad stretches of rice coilntry in the Wainganga A^lley and the Chhattisgarh 
pi W carry a thick and growing population. In the Nerbudda Valley the 
pmilatioh of the more deyeloped mstricts has probably reached the limit 
i^wh'^the cultivated furea can carry at the present st^e of agricultural progress, 

. v^lle in the Maratha plain the standard of wealth and of living has been rapidly 
owing to: tike recent development of the cotton industries. 

for^ a in the north of the provinces in 

up fUl 1917 were on the whple 
of public health whre not 
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, satisfactory as in previous years. The birth-rate averaged lower, there were- 
serious local outbreaks of cholera while plague, though it is probably gradually 
loung its hold still caused mortality in parts of the Provinces. The excessive 
rain of lOl? caused some damage to the cotton BXi&jawar in the west and the early 
cessation of the monsoon was unfavourable to the wheat crop in the nortli. 
The abrupt cessation of the rains in September of the next year resulted in a 
failure of the kharif crops over the whole of the provinces and in widespread 
scarcity and distress. The severity of the influenza epidemic, which reached 
the provinces in September, 1918, was intensified by the agriculture depression 
. and by the high prices of the necessities of life, which were the result of the 
economic conditions brought on by the war. The epidemic raged with terrible 
severity throughout the Provinces, though the disease was somewhat less severe, 
in the eastern tracts and the total mortality in the British districts up to the 
end of November of that year is estimated at 791,000 persons, which amounts 
to nearly 6 per cent, of the population and is practically equal, to the total 
mortality for the whole of the disastrous famine year of 1897. Even this estimate, 
,,to wliich must be added an almost equal proportion of mortality in the states,, 
is owing to the failure of the registration organization, undoubtedly lower than 
the actual figure must have been. The indirect effects of the disease were equally 
appalling. The birth-rate, which normally stands at about 50 per mille, dropped to- 
43 in 1918 and to 34 in 1919, during which year the disease lingered on in decreas- 
ing intensity. It had not recovered in 1920 and there was a large excess of deaths 
over births in the last three years of the decade. The prosperous season of 1919 
gave some relief though an outbreak of cholera \5aused high mortality in this year. 
The monsoon again failed in 1920. Famine or scarcity was declared over a con- 
siderable area in the provinces and agricultural conditions had not recovered 
when the census was taken. There was considerable temporary migration from 
the east of the provinces to the mining areas of Chota Nagpur, but the Superinten- 
dent thinks that the bulk of the migrants had returned by the date of the census.. 
Based on the vital statistics the excess of births over deaths in the first seven 
years of the decade averaged about 12 per mille per annum and the effect of the 
disastrous petiod of the last three years of the decade was to wipe out the- 
whole of this increase. The heaviest loss in population occurred in the Plateau 
districts and the Chota Nagpur division, where the decrease is about 7 per cent. 
There is a slighter increase of 3 per cent, in the Chhattisgarh plain division and . 
the net result is that the total population of the provinces has remained stationary 
since 1911. 

The set buck in the growth of the population, due to the special conditions, 
of the decade, is particularly unfortunate since the general circumstances of the 
provinces favour a substantial and rapid development of its people. Except in 
one or two tracts of the Nerbudda Valley and possibly some tracts in the Ghhattis- 
garh plain there is little pressure at present on the cultivated areas, while there 
are still considerable areas of uncultivated land which could under favourable 
conditions be brought under the plough. All that is required is capital and 
enterprise. The area under irrigation is expanding rapidly and there has been, 
during the last 20 years, substantial progress in the development of commu- 
nications both by road and rail. The mdustr'ial possibilities of the manganese, 
coal and cotton areas are almost unlimited and the great irealth which exists 
in the forests has hardly yet been exploited. The races which inhabit the 
provinces are naturally fertile and in the more develcped tracts the standard 
of living is rising. Except during the periods where abnormal conditions of 
farcify or disease have restricted its growth the population has been steadily 
increasing and with normal prosperity the progress of growth, thus tem- 
porarily retarded, should continue. 

22. The area of the Presidency excluding Cochin and Travancote is 148,8521. 
square miles of which 142,280 square miles is occupied by the British districts and 
1,592 square i^iUeshy. states. Therb . has been no change in the boundaries o£ 
the Presidency since 1911, but during the decade ihie Agency tracts of Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and Godavari were separated l^om these districts and formed intd 
a separate unit called the Agency division. As on previous occarions the States^ 
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of Travancore and Ckicliin, which have direct political relations with the Madras 
Government, have taken their own censuses and written their own reports and 
their figures are not included with those here considered. No special difficulties 
were experience in carrying out the enumeration, though Mr. Boag notices the 
growing disinclination on the part of the literate classes to oiler their services as 
census officers. The population of the Presidency which was returned at the 
present census as 42,794,165 (or an increase over the figures of 191 1 of 2*2 per cent.)- 
IS distributed in the manner shown in the margin. The statement also shows the 

variations in the po- 

f »ulation since 1891. 

n the decade 1871- 
1881, in which the- 
great famine occiur- 
red, the population 
fell by nearly half a 
million, the calami^ 
afiecting most seilr^ 
ously the Deccan 
and East Coast Cen> 
tral divisions. In 
the following decade 
(1881-1891) there was a rapid recovery, though the Deccan had not by 1891 
reached the point at which it stood twenty years previously. The increase 
of five millions in that decade, -representing a rate of 16*7 per cent, is clearly 
higher than the normal rate of increase, since in the two following decades, in 
neither of which was there any serious set back, the rates of increase were 
only 7*2 and 8*3 per cent, respectively. In the last decade now under review 
the four Coastal divisions have gained in almost equal proportions of about 
3 per cent, or a little over ; while the loss of population in the Agency 
division is just over and in the Deccan just under 4 per cent. The tendency has 
therefore been for the 'more densely populated portions of the province to- 
increase their numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have still further 
declined in density. The early years of the decade were in the main 
favourable to agriculture and to the general prosperity of the Presidency. The 
rainfall was sufficient and, though the effects of the war made themselves felt iir 
the general rise of prices, the statistics of cultivated area and the birth and death- 
rates indicated the prospect of at least a normal increase in the population. Though 
the death-rate rose somewhat in 1914 owing to the prevalence of cholera and war 
slightly higher still in 1917, an unhealthy year when both cholera and plague were 
prevalent, the average incremental rate for the first seven years of the /decade was 
8*6, a rate of increase which compares favourably wdth that of the two previous de- 
cades. With the year 1918 conditions completely changed. There was a general 
failure of the south-western monsoon and a consequent contraction of, the area 
under cultivation, the deficiency being most striking in the Deccan where dry cul- 
tivation was 78 per cent, and wet cultivation 73 per cent, below the average of the 
previous five years. The situation was rendered worse by the delay in the 
north-west mtonsoon and the cropped area fell in one year by nearly three million 
acres. The tracts worst affected were the East Coast (North) and the Deccan divi- 
sions and the districts of Chittoor and Salem. In the Ganjam district there 
was severe distress over more than 1,000 square miles and the numbers in 
receipt of daily relief rose to over 160,000 in October, 1919. In July, 1918, the 
infiuenza epidemic broke out and rapidly spread over the Province till it reached 
its climax in the months of October, November and December of that year. 
The epidemic died down in the early months of 1919 but reappeared about the 
middle of that year. Its ravages however were neither so widespread nor so fatal 
as in the previous year ana except in the West Coast division, where a severe 
visitation of cholera and dysentery sent the death-rate up even higher than it had 
Kieen in 1918, there was a general recovery. 

The re^stration of vital statistics is enforced throughout the Presidency witht 
th^jexception of certain tiacts of the Agency division. It is probably not badly 
defective btit the figures have to be used with caution. A calculation based on the 
j^cess of d^ths in .l918>ver a nmrmal year suggests that influenza was reimonsi- 
ble for a mortality ambuntihg to about 600,000 persons, a figure adopted by the 
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Sanitary Commissioner as a moderate estimate of the number -of deaths kom this 
disease in 1918 alone. The 'figures given in the mar^al statement indicate the 

.extent to which the various divisions 
were affected.* The figures of the Agency 
division are omitted as they are incom- 
plete ; but a consideration of the statistics 
of age, sex and civil condition indicate that 
this tract suffered almost as seriously 
as the Deccan districts, the )East Coast 
Central and the East Coast South coming 
next in order of infection. An analysis of 
the district figures shows that in sixteen 
districts of the Presidency the mortality 
from fever rose by 100 per cent, or over, the visitation being specially severe in 
the Bellary and Anautapur districts of the Deccan division and in .the.'Coinibatore 
and North Arcot districts of the East Coast Central division. .In the Bellary 
•district the actual excess of deaths from fever was about 55,000.; The epidemic 
was more fatal to women than to men, the number of femp-le deaths per 
1,000 male deaths from fever being in each of the sixteen districts worst affected 
considerably above the average. The great increase of deaths ampng persons 
at the prime of life naturally enhanced the effect of the epidemic on the birth-rate 
of the Presidency, which fell from the normal of ’32 to 28’9 in 1918 and 26*5 in 
1919, while in individual districts the rate went even lower. There was in most 
cases a fair recovery in 1920. Migration is a factor of considerable importance 
in its effect on the variation of population in the Presidency. On the 
balance of migratifon the Madras Presidency lost more than one-and-a-half 
millions of her natural population, the figure representing a considerable 
excess over that of 1911 when the adverse balance was 1,156,000. The 
bulk of the permanent emigration is drawn from the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
natam districts and goes to Burma and Assam in India and to Ceylon and the 
' Malay States. 
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23. The North-West Frontier Province, which comprises five British districts 
and an extensive trans-border tribal tract, has an area of 38,919 square miles 
and a population of 6,076,476 persons. It has been divided into three natural 
divisions: (1) the cis-Indus district of Hazara, (2) the trans-Indus districts of 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan and (3) the trans-border tract 
consisting of five tribal areas and agencies. The table in the margin shows the 
variation in the population of the natural divisions in the last five censuses. 
The climate is marked by great extremes of temperature. The winters are 
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The winters are 
cold while in 
summer the ther- 
mometer rises to 
120° at Peshawar 
and to 122° at Dera 
Ismail Kh^. The 
population of the 
five settled districts 


was enumerated on the general schedule, but except in the British posts and 
military areas there was no regular census of the tribal trac^t, though the rough 
estimates of area and population which were made are probably fairly 
accurate. The higher density in the British districts is due to the larger propor- 
tion of cultivable area, an organized system of irrigation and a settled form 
of government. In the districts the density varies from 348 in Peshawar to 76 
in Dera Ismail Khan, thg average area of a district being 2,684 square iniles 
and the population 460,268. Nowhere m the more settled parts of the province 
is there any real pressure of the population on the soil and there is still room 
for further expansion even in Peslmwar and Gharsadda, the two most densely 
populated tahsils iR the province. . 

The populatioh has in the British districts increased from 2,196,933 in 1911 
to 2,251,340 in 1921, i;he rate of increase having fallen from 7*6 percent. in the^ 
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previooB decade to 2*5 in that ending in 1921. To the general advance in popula- 
tion Pe^awar (4*9) and Hazara (3*2) have made the largest contribution. Dera 
Ismail Khan has an increase of 1*8 per cent, while in Kohat and Bannu the popula- ’ 
tion has declined by 3*8 and* 1*3 per cent, respectively. The decade opened under 
healthy condition with good and well distributed rains, the harvests being on the 
whole normal and agricmtural conditions satisfactory. Public health was good in 
1911-15, the annual rate of natural increase during this period ranging from 7 to 14 
per thousand. In the year 1916 however malaria ragetl with unusual severity and 
was succeeded by a serious outbreak of influenza, which is estimated to have 
caused a mortality of 93,800 persons or more than 4 per cent, of the enumerated 
population of the British, districts and a very heavy indirect loss to the popula- 
tion owing to the fall in the birth-rate. Though the trans-border tract also 
suffered severely froni influenza, the effects of which cannot be measured owing 
to the lack of vital statistics, the population of the tract show's the extraordinaiy 

, ^ — , increase of 74*2 per cent., which is due to 

the inclusion in the present estimate of 
a large number of tribes omitted at the 
last census, and also to the unusual mass- 
ing of troops in the tribal territory owing 
to the disturbed conditions of the border. 

The statistics of migration show that, 
as compared with the decade ending in 191 1 , tlie gain of the province on thtf balance 
of emigrants and immigrants has declined, the lawless condition of the border 
during the decade probably being the principal reason for the fact that the number 
of traders and labourers is not as great as it used to be. 
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24. Withthetransferof the Head -Quarters of the Government of India, from 
Calcutta to Delhi in 1911 the Delhi enclave, consisting of the tahsil of Delhi, con- 
taining Delhi City, together with a small portion of the Balabgarh tahsil of the 
old Delhi district, was separated from the Punjab for political and adminis- 
trative purposes and constituted into a separate province under a Chief 
Commissioner from the 1st April 1912. Later on the Province of Delhi was en- 
larged by the addition of some 46 square miles of territory from the Meerut dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The marginal statement below gives the area and 
population of the two provinces as thus reconstituted. The Punjab as a whole 

somewhat ex- 
ceeds the Bri- 
tish Isles in area, 
though^! its popu- 
lation amounts 
to hardly two- 
thirds of that of 
England * and 
Wales. As in 
19dl the British 

territory is divided into five administrative divisions containing 29 districts. 
There has however been during the decade some reshifting of districts between 
the administrative divisions, which are described in detail in the provincial 
report. A recent administrative change, effected since the census, places 
the principal Punjab states, with a population of just over four millions, in 
direct political relationship with the Government of India, leaving a number of 
small states, with a total population of only just over 400,000, under the 
political control of the Punjab Government. 

The rainfall, which averaj^s 28'*' over, the whole province, varies from 
58 inches in the Himalayan division, which contains the Simla and Chamba 
..^ States and the Kangra Valley, to an average of 9* in the south-western portion 
of the plains country, where what was largely a bare expanse of desert is, being 
griidualiy reclaimed to cultivation and inhabitation by canal irrigation. Between 
these esftremes lie the Sub-Himalayan districts, with a rainfall of 31 inches, forming 
a i^p of fairly level coun^ below the Himalayas but broken by foot hills ; and the 
J^XptdorGangetic Valley wlmm, witili an average rmnfall of 21 inches, stretches from 
the district to Delhi and contains almost half the population of the- 
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^province and most of the large towns, including Lahore, the capital of the 
province, and the city of Delhi. In the Punjab proper the greatest density is 
found in a block of ten contiguous districts and states centering round Amritsar 
and lying in or alongside the submontane trach, where .rainfall is compara- 
tively plentiful and the subsoil water-level is high. Apart from this group of 
•districts, which is situated in the most fertile portion of the province, the density 
in the rest of the province depends largely on the variation in the irrigation faci- 
lities and agricultural resources, the relation between density and agricultural 
conditions being so directly proportionate as to indicate conclusively that there 
is in places pressure on the resources of the land. The beginnings of acute pressure 
are indeed observable in the extreme east of the province, where there has been a 
steady decline of population in the Ambala and Gurgaon districts and a diminishing 
rate of increase in other districts, while, on the other hand, population is*rapidly 
increasing in the irrigated portions of the western plain and has yet received no 
•check there from economic causes. After discussing in detail the condition of 
'each district Mr. Middleton concludes that, in rural areas, the density is entirely 
dependent on the conditions of cultivation, which are themselves mainly deter- 
mined by the two factors of rainfall and irrigation. The relation between these 
two factors may be expressed thus : where rainfall is under 20 inches per 
annum density on cultivation depends entirely on irrigation, where it is over 30 
inches entirely on rainfall ; conversely where less than one- third of the cultivation 
is irrigated the incidence of population on cultivation depends on rainfall, where 
over two-thirds is irrigated irrigation is the determinini; factor. 


The first census of the Punjab was taken in 1866 when the population 
including the states and Delhi was about 18 millions. The statement in the 

margin gives the annual rate of increase 
in the intcrcensal periods subsequent to 
1866. The first period was one of resrlient 
recovery from conditions of lawlessness and 
oppression, when a depicted population in- 
creased at a rate Impossible under normal 
conditions. Thereafter followed twenty years 
of steady progress under more normal cir- 
cumstances interrupted by occasional peri- 
ods of scarcity and disease. By the decade 
1891-1901 the possible extension of cultivation under existing conditions had been 
practically exhausted. Colonization was too recent to afford at present much relief 
and the population was beginning to press on the resources. The subsequent 
•decade 1901-1911 was extremely unhealthy, epidemics of malaria and plague 
causing abnormally high death-rates, especially among women, thus accentuating 
the existing disparity betw’een the sexes. On the other hand the steady develop- 
ment of canal colonization caused a shifting of population from the congested 
tracts tef the new canal areas. In an interesting series of diagrams, showing the 
isopleths of rural population per square mile for the last four censuses, Mr. Jacob 
illustrates the steady movement of the population towards the south-west under 
the influence of expanding canal irrigation. 
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“In 1891 the contour line of 100 persons per square mile, which enclosed the oasis of 
Multan was distant no less than .160 miles from the general contour line of density of 100. 
-Since 1891, however, owing to the development of the Lower Jhelum, Lower Chenab and Lower 
Bari Doab colonies, the general 100 density lino has advanced towards Multan at an average 
rate of about 10 miles per annum, and in 1911 Multan had been turned, from the point of 
view of population, from an island into a narrow-necked peninsula.**"* 

The recent decade opened hopefully and the first five years were on the whole, 
prosperous, but a severe outbreak of plague in 1916 put an end to the period of in- 
•craasing vitality and prosperity. The harvest of 1916-1 6 was poor and the economic 
and political difiiculiies arising from the war were beginning to be felt ; the birth- 
rate began to fall Rnd the death-rate to rise. Disastrous harvests in 1918-19 
were accompani^by a severe outbreak of influenza and increasing economic and 
industrial dep^iraionj and a further failure of the harvest in 1920-21 entirely dis- 
organized the export,inarket and left prices to the mercy of the local demand and 
supply. A feature, however, of the close of the decade .was the very marked recovei^ 
of the population from the effects of the influenza, which is indicated in a rapid 
rise of the birth-rate in the last two years, a rise not found in any other province. 
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The influenza epidemic of 1918 was preceded by three unhealthy year^, ‘ 
while mortality from plague in 1915 and from malaria and relapsing fever in 
1916 and 1917 had already checked the natural growth of the population. Inr 
fluenza mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the provinde, the hill districts 
being affected least! The death-rate of the Gurgaon district was 123*1 and that 
•of I^htak 96*2, Lahore 56, Jullundar 40 and Rawalpindi 26. The mortality was 
specially severe among young adults of fifteen and upwards and the incidence of 
mortality on females after the age of five years is conspicuous. The disease dis- 
^appeared entirely at the end of 1918, and the fact that it did not, as in other pro- 
vmces, linger in the following year probably accounts for the remarkable recovery 
-shown by the vital statistics at the end of the decade. In spite of the serious set- 
back in 1918 the population of the province has increased in the decade by 6*5 
' per cent. Changes in the balance of migration to and from places outside the 
province have not been large enough to affect the variation of the population, 
but there has been a flow of population from the tracts on the outskirts to the 
^centre and especially, as we have seen, into the canal colonies. Three large peren- 
nial canals have been opened during the decade, the Upper Jhelum, the Upper 
‘Chenab and the Lower Bari Doab. Known as the Triple Canal Project this irriga- 
tion system supplies water to more than If million acres of land in the districts of 
Montgomery, Muftan, Sheikhupura, Gujranwala and Sialkot. The total number 
•of acres irrigated in the province in 1920-21 is over ten millions, an advance of 
three millipns during the decade. The actual gain in population estimated hj the 
Superintendent in the six districts of the canal colonies during the decade by 
immigration is about 160,000 persons, amounting to an average of over 15 per cenL 
on the population figure of the tract in 1911. In spite of adverse conditions economic 
progress during the decade has been remarkable. The number of primary 
co-operative societies rose from 1,074 in 1911 to 7,605 in 1921 and the capital 
invested from 30 J to 216 lakhs. Communications were considerably improved, 

488 miles of new line being laid down, while the mileage of metalled road rose 
from 2,619 to 2,937, and, in spite of financial stringency, there has been consi- 
derable activity in public works of all kinds. There are few organized 
industries in the province and of industrial development Mr. Middleton 
writes : — 

“ Industrial development is hampered by the separation of raw material and power. Isola- 
tion and enormous freightage encourage manufacture for local markets, but prevent manu- 
facture of bulky articles for exports ; they encourage partial manufacture of raw 
materials resulting in diminution of bulk. The demand for manufactures comes from 
a desire to employ available capital and organising ability. Labour is not available in 

large quantities without being drawn from agriculture The food of both the 

agricultural and industrial population must be produced in the province, and exports must 
largely consist of food of the same nature. To support industry agriculture must be ma le 
to yield more produce per man employed ; this must bo done, not by ousting wheat, 
but by growing valuable crops in conjunction with wheat and more especially those which 
provide labour in those seasons which are now spent by the farmer in idleness. ” * 

25. The area of the United Provinces is, with some negligible modifications, united Pievtaccs. 
the same as that in 1911 but, owing to the creation in that year of the Benares 
State a large tract of the Mirzapur district (area 865 square miles and popula- 
iiion of 1911, 346,245 persons) and a small portion of the Benares distrust 
(area 5 square miles and population 11,593 persons) have been transferred from 
British to State Territory. The bulk of the work of enumeration fell on 
Government servants, the land record staff, school masters and other officials 
being widely employed on census duty. Considerable trouble was experienced 
in places from the non-co-operation movement in the way of refusal by non- 
•officials to act as census officers and by heads of families to give information. 

But the difficulties were dealt with successfully and Mr. £dye, the Census Superin- 
~tendent, is convinced that the;^’ did not affect the accuracy of the returns 
-and that the present enumeration has been ** as complete as it is humanly 
3 > 08 sible to make it.*’ 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,244 square miles and a population 
•at the present census of 46*5 millions, of which 1*1 million belong to the states. 

The population, which is lugher than in any other province of India, is roughly 
aquu to that of the British Islands and the areas of the two countries do not 
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^ greatly differ. The scheme of natural divisions adopted in 1901 and 1911 lias> 
been retained and is thus briefly described : — 

** Himalaya Wesit includes, besidefi a tract of submontane country, the whole of that poiv 
tion of the Himalayas which falls within the province, extending fronfllie bare region of per* 
pctual snow to the densely wooded Siwalik hills. Forests cover most of this country, which 
is thinly populated and cultivated only in infrequent patches. Below this tract and the moun* 
tains of Nepal further east is a submontane belt, within historical times almost entirely under 
forest, and even now largely afforested, but densely populated where the jungle has been re 
claimed. Sub-Himalaya West and Sub-Himalaya East comprise this belt.. On the extreme 
south, and bounded on the north by the Jamna river, and by the Ganges after its confluence 
with the Jamna, is a tract (Central India Plateau and East Satpuras) whose geological charac* 
teristicH arc determined by the low moimtain ranges of Central India. It is intersected by the 
outlying K{>urs of these ranges, is largel}' jungle-clad, and is characterised by an unkjpidly cli- 
mate and soil. The population here is naturally sparse. Between this trans-Jamna tract 
and the submontane belt lies the Gangetic Plain — Indo-Gangetic Plain, West, Central and 
East — a level featureless expanse of unenclosed cultivation, densely populated, interspersed . 
with unprofitable cities.” 

The population ia tliiekly maased in the Gangetic plain, where the density 
rises in the eastern division to 711 per square mile, the Gorakhpjur district having 
a density of 721 persons per square mile. It thins out in the Himalayan tracts 
in' the north and in the hilly and jungly districts adjoining Central India and 
the Central Provin<’e.s in the south. The people arc mainly agricultural, 
organized industrial oc^uipations being few and localized in the large towns. The 

marginal state- 
ment shows the 
principal 
and the v 
in the population 
since 1872. The 
movement of po- 
pulation in the 
last 50 years has 
had little rela- 
tion with pre- 
vious density, as 
the sparsely po- 
pul&ted Hima- 
layan tracts and the congested eastern districts have alike increased enormously, 
while the Plateau and Kast Satpuras have now a population generally even 
smaller than before. The Meerut and Agra districts started fifty years ago with 
very similar densities ; the former has increased and the latter decreased. 
Jlistricts with a uniform degree of density appear to lie in more or less compact 
blocks, ajid over the whole half century the- principal factor which has 
determined the comparative movement of the population is the varying agricul- 
tural (‘ondition, increase being greatest in those tracts which are best protected, 
whether it be, as in the Himalayan division, by heavy natural rainfall, orj 
as in most of the districts o^ the western Gangetic plain, by artifleial 
irrigation. 'Ihe heavy mortality from plague in the decade after the great 
famine, amounting possibly to millions of persons, as^ well as the severe 
malarial epidemic of 1908 were factors which substantially affected the census - 
results of 101 1 . It was suggested in the report of that census that a fair rate of 
natural expansion for the province was about 3 per cent, per decade and 
Mr. Kdye accepts this estimate. He sees no reason to think that, except perhaps 
in a few areas, a limit has been reached to the increase of the population owing 
to pressure on the means of subsistence. The standard of living has un- 
doubtedly risen in the last 50 years tliroughout the various strata of the popula- 
tion and the birth-rate still -remains high. But the people are extraordinarilv 
reluctant to move fr.ena their homers, the birth-place statistics do hot indicate 
that the emigratibn that takes place is the result of congestion and if, in 
the future, the' pressure on local wealth production should necessita’to .either the- 
abandonment by the^ people of their homes or the reduction of their standard' 
of life, the latter is likely to be found the line of least resistance. 
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The movement of population during the decade 1911-1921 has been, Mr. 

’Edye thinks, determined entirely by the comparative strength of the epi- 
•demic diseases in the various parts of the province “to some extent to plague, 
cholera and malaria but overwhelmingly to the influenza epidemic”. Except 
.in the year 1913-14, when both harvests were very poor and famine or scarcity 
was declared intheJhansi division, in Kohilkhand and in parts of the Agra and 
Allahabad divisions, the agricultural conditions were more or less normal 
and there was nothing in the conditions of trade industry and prices, though all 
were adversely affected by the war, which should seriously affect the natural 
expansion of the population. The vital statistics, though largely vitiated by ifn- 
perfect registration, show some correlation with the known conditions of health. 

The decade opened with an unhealthy year (1911), in which there was a severe 
•epidemic of plague responsible in itself for a mortality of 7 per mille. Cholera 
was prevalent and the fever rate abnormally high. The subsequent five years 
-were normally healthy, but in 1917 malaria was more prevalent than usual and 
plague persisted into the summer months. The difference between the birth and 
•death-rates of the first seven years of the decade gives a rate of increase amount- 
ing to 10*5 per mille per annum ; and, though this rate is clearly greatly 
exaggerated and .points to defective mortuary registration, the Ifigures indicate 
that the population was steadily increasing by natural caui^es up to the beginning 
■of the year 1918. 

“ The yAir 1918-19 is probably, in the matter of health, the worst on record. Apart from 
severe epidemics of plague and cholera, the province was devastated in the late F.uminer and 
early winter by influenza, which swept over the country in two epidemic waves. In a few 
weeks this disease carried off, according to the estimate of the Sanitary Commissioner, about 
■two millions of the population ; but in reality, as I shall attempt to show later, many more. 

The damage done by this epidemic is not of course conflned to the deaths for which it 

was directly responsible. According to medical opinion, between 50 and 70 f)er cent, of the 
people were attacked, and the sum total of the physical and economic damage done by the 
• disease even where it was not fatal must have been enormous. Influenza persisted in 1919-20, 
which was also a very unhealthy year. Though plague was negligible, there was a fairly severe 
epidemic of cholera, and a large proportion of the population had undoubtedly been left by 
the influenza epidemic of the previous year too weak to offer serious resistance to disease in 
any form. Public health was also unsatisfactory in 1920-21. The province was almost free 
from cholera and plague, but malaria was very prevalent.” 

Mr. Edye, who estimates the actual losses from influenza in the neighbour- 
hood of 2,800,000 peraons, concludes that the reaction of the population to con- 
ditions of health dominates the situation and “completely conceals any reaction 
'there may be to agricultural, economic or commercial conditions,” and that it is 
probably somewhere near the truth to hold the year 1918 accountable for the 
whole of the abnormal loss of population in the province. 

The correlation between the general conditions of health and the movement 
of population in the various parts of the province are close. The greatest 
decrease was in the Sub-Himalaya West division ( — 38), followed closely how- 
-over by the Western Plains division ( — 30) and the Central Plains division ( — 23). 

The former division suffered less from the influenza than the two latter but had a 
more unfavourabre year in 1917. .The East Satpuras, where the population has 
been practically stationary, had a higher mortality in 1918 than the Himalaya 
West division but enjoyed better health in the generally unfavourable years of 
1911 and 1917. Tho Central Plain suffered more from influenza than the tw o 
-divisions last mentioned but was compensated by exceptional well being in 
1914, when the death-rate was well below the provincial average. The province 
loses something under a million persons in the balance of migration. The number 
•of emigrants has slightly decreased since 1911, but there is a more considerable 
decline^ amounting to about 160,000 persons, in the number of foreigners enu- 
merated in the provinces, with the result that there is a net loss of about that 
number in the decade. ^ 

^ 26; The Baroda State, with an area of 8,127 square miles, forms a part of the BswisSitte. 
*€kijarat ^tract and is similar m physical, climatic and cultural conditions to 

districte of the Gujarat^ diviuon of the Bombay Presidency. Except in part 

flie submontane tracts* where a night enumeration was impossible, the, 

'OeEDAte. carried .'.out cm^ the prescribed night and was not attended by any 
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special difficulties. The statistics obtained are certainly well up to, if not^ 
above, the average level in India in respect of accuracy and completeness. The 
state returned a population at this census of 2 , 126,622 persons, giving an all round, 
density of 262 persons per square mile as compared with 292 in British Gujarat. 
Baroda is one of the most populous and well developed of the Indian states and 

has a higher density than 
any except Cochin and. 
Travancore. The state- 
ment in the margin shows 
the variation at previous- 


State and Natural 
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+4 ®! +6 ^ censuses of the popula- 
"’tion in the four natural 
divisions into which the 
state is divided. Baroda 
was badly hit by the 
famine of 1000, the loss- 
of population being greatest in the tracts of northern and central Gujarat where, 
owing to the natural fertility of the soil, a fairly constant rainfall, extensive commu- 
nications and a considerable urban population, the aggregation of the popuhition is 
greatest. The progress of recovery from the famine in the subsequent decade was 
seriously retarded by constant and severe epidemics of plague. In the recent decade 
the agricultural conditions were fair up to 1918 , though there was considerable loss 
of crop in the first year of the decade owing to frost. The State was again visited 
by severe epidemics of plague, and a complete failure of the harvest of 1918-19 was- 
accompanied by a disastrous invasion of the influenza epidemic. The disease 
raged m all parts, the Kathiawar division suffering the most. The total 
recorded mortality from plague and influenza was about 113,000 persons ; 
the Superintendent estimates the mortality from influenza at 78,000 persons, 
or 38’6 per mille, and from plague at 46 , 000 , amounting to 23 per mille. The 
balance of migration was in favour of the state and accounts for 1*2 per cent, 
of the gain of 4-6 in the population. Under the adverse conditions at the end of 
the decade a gain of 3*4 by natural causes speaks well for the vitality of the people.. 
Mr. Mukerjea writes : — 


“ In fact 1 am inclined to think that In its widespread intensity the distress of 1918 was. 
almost as bad as 1900. That this disastrous year did not have the effect that afflictions of 
similar magnitude have had on population in previous years shows how scarcity-conditions — 
and even famine— have ceased to have their demological importance of earlier days. The 
improvement in the moans of communications and in the level of general intelligence and of 
foresight has led to this that famines have ceased to kill people. They may affect vitality to- 
the extent of causing a little shrinkage in birth-rate and affecting the age-distribution of the 
people ; but they do little else.” 


The loss caused by the plague and influenza epidemics has fallen heavily on 
the early adult age-periods. The age group 15-40 shows a decrease throughout 
the state and it is significant that everywhere the proportion of married women 
aged 15-40 per hundred of their sex has decreased. A low range of birth-rate is- 
therefore indicated foi at least some yearn. The decade has been one of considerable 
advancement in the state of Baroda. The area of cultivation hds been extended, 
railway and road communications developed ; the number of co-operative societies 
hasincreased from 79 in 1911 to 400 in 1919-20 and their working capital from one^ 
lakh to 24 lakhs of rupees. An important beginning has also been made in the 
industrial development of the state. No less than 64 Joint Stock Companies were 
floated in Baroda and a good many factories dealing with textiles and their con- 
nected industries have been opened, while other industries have been planned and 
started. The number of industrial concerns employing more than 20 persons has 
increased from 86 in 1911 to 124 in 1921 . 


27 . With the exception of certain forest and hilly tracts in the Rewa States 
and oftheBhilcouhtiy, where a' final revision ofthe figures on one night was not 
possible, the .census of the Central. India Agency was taken on the appointed 
night in March. Each independent state carried out its own organization under 
the general supervision of a Superintendent of Census Operations for thin 
Agency. The figures of the whole Agency were tabulated at Indore, each. 
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prinpipal supplying its own staS and dealing with its own figures. There 
was no politibal trouble or other disturbing element at the time of the census 
and Colonel Luard considers that the enumeration was complete as regards 
numbers^ though in the matter of detail a certain degree of inaccuracy is inevit- 
able in the case of a tract of country in a great part of which the inhabitants 
are backward in education and general intelligence. The area of political control 
known as the Central India Agency has since the census of 1911 undergone an 
important modification by the separation of the Gwalior State, which hitherto 
fonned one-third of its area. That State, with an area of nearly 26,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly three millions, was placed from the 16th March, 
1921 in direct political communication with the Government of India and 
constitutes at the present census an independent unit. The transfer, though 
convenient in the time of its operation, was to some extent inconvenient from 
the point of view of census organization, owing to the fact that the territories 
of the Gwalior State are inextricably intermingled with portions of the Central 
India Agency as now constituted. 

The area of the Central India Agency, as now readjusted, is 61,631 square 

miles as compared 
with 77,367 square 
miles in 1911 and is 
therefore Somewhat 
smaller than Greece at 
the present time. The 
Agency consists of a 
collection of states and 
estates, 61 in number, and the British Pargana of Manpur. The individual 
administrative units vary in area from the Bewa State, with 13,000 square miles, 
to petty estates of a few villages. For the purposes of the census the terri- 
tory was divided on this occasion into two natural divisions. Central India West 
and Central India East, the main statistics of which are given in the margin. 
The two tracts are ajpproximately equal in area and population but the Western 
(Plateau) division with a kinder climate, a more fertile soil, better railway 
communications and a larger proportion of important towns, is more highly 
developed than the low-lying county of the ea^ern tracts* 

The first seven years of the decade were on the whole years of pros- 
perity in the Agency. There was some scarcity in 1911-12 in the hilly tract to- 
the south of the Western division, and plague, which accounted for about 40,000 
deaths during the decade, was practically confined to this division. Afijer a serious 
set-back in the famine decade 1891-1901 the Agency had shown a goCd recovery 
(13*9 per cent.) at the census of 1911. The failure of the present census to show a 
forward movement is due mainly to the serious epidemic of 1918. The 

Superintendent estimates that bver the 
whole Agency at least 6 per cent., or between 
four and five hundred thousands, of the 
population succumbed* to the disease. As 
will be seen from the statement in the 
margin the epidemic was most virulent in 
the states of Baghelkhand and Malaya. 
The mortality, was accentuated by the 
difficulty of conveying relief to the sufierera 
in the backward tracts ill served by roads 
and railways. 




Mo great reliance can be placed on the vital statistics of this tract but they 
9 «rye to indicate the general movement of the population. Except in the years 
1913 and 1919 the births hverywhere- exceeded the deaths, and after the epidemic 
..period the year 1920 again shows 'a restored balance in fav6ur of births. The 
of des-tha over births in the decade considerably exceeds the decrease 
population, shown in the census, but there is no doubt that the reporting of 
is defective, end alf that can be said on the basis of the* vital statistics is 
that indicate a fair imtiirtd increase in fhe population up to the year 1918, 
end Clewny biing out the heavy mortality of that year and the consequent 
^hcQp.iii '^ehh%-raW^ 
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The populatioD figures of the Agency are little affected by movements' of 
persons between the states and other parts of India. Of the persons enumerated 
in the Agency 91 per ceht. were bom there and the balance of migration gives 
an addition of about 63,000 persons, against a loss of 43,000 in 1911, though the 
gain is entirely to the Western division. Nowhere is the density of the popu- 
lation high. The Indore State, which shows a rise in population of 10*1 per 
cent., has 121 persons per square mile, the greatest density in any single 
district being 160. The rapid progress of the town of Indore in industrial and 
c ommercial importance is a marked feature of the decade. A small tract in 
Bundelkhand (the Alampur tract) shows an exceptional density of 396 persons 
per square mile, and the density of some of the districts of the Rewa State 
which lie in fertile soil is comparatively high, while some of the states of the 
Malwa plateau have between 150 and 200 persons per square mile. On the 
other hand the smaller states of the Eastern division have a sparse population, 
which sometimes amounts to only sixty or seventy persons per square mile. 
It is obvious that nowhere is there at present any pressure on the means of 
production and that the margin for expansion and progress is consider- 
able. 

28. The area of^the Cochin 8tato is 1,479 square miles and the population 
979,080, the increase in the decade amounting to 6*6 per cent. The popu- 
lation as will appear from the marginal table has been steadily increas- 
ing since 1881, both 
by natural in- 
crease and by im- 
migration, and the 
density of 662 per- 
sons per square mile 
for the territory as 
a whole, rising as 
high as 1,768 and 12,048 in the coastal tracts, indicates the high degree of 
prosperity which its advantageous position and favourable climate secpe for this 
State, where rice crops and cocoanut plantations flourish on a good soil watered 
by a heavy and regular rainfall. The first half of the decade was a period of 
agricultural and industrial prosperity and the number of industries employing 
twenty or more persons has increased from 66 to 92. The agricultural condi- 
tions of the latter part of the decade were however poor and the State was 
visited by the influenza epidemic in 1918. The death-rate of that year^ was 
high and the balance of migration was not so favourable as in the previous 
decade. The highest gain in population was in the Trichur taluq where the 
increase is 12*4 per cent. 

29' Up till the vear 1920 the Gwalior State was included amongst the 
States of the Central India Agency, and in 1911 ^ the census arrangements of 
the State were made under the^ general supervision of the Superintendent of 
Census Operations, Uentral India, and the results were included in the Census 
Report of Central India. As the State has, since the 16th March, 1921, had 
direct relations with the Government of India the Census of 1921 was carried 
out independently, as in the case of Hyd^abad, Kashmir and the other large 
states of India, and the Report of the Census of Gwalior now forms one of the 
volumes of the census series. 

The Gwalior State has an area of 26,383 square miles, a slight increase 
in the figures as compared with that of 1911 being due to corr^tions of survey. 
In extent the State ranks fourth among the Indian States and is nearly as large 
as Scotland. The territory, which contains a large area of hilly and forest clad 
country, has been divided into three natural divisions, viz., alow-lying tract 
with a dimate wldch varies between the extremes of heat and cold, the Malwa 
plateau, with an average altitude of 1,600 feet and a moderate and equitable 
climate, and a hilly tract with an altitude of 1,800 feet. The marginal statement 
indicates hoW the population of ^e State is distributed over tiiese divisions. 
The population consists chiefly of Eflndus of the lower agricultural and indus- 
trial dasses with an admixture, especially in the more hilly tracts^ of 
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abor^inM. There are twenty-seven towns of which only three however have, 

more (han 20,000 inhabitants. 

The statement also shows the 
movement of the population in 
the last tvrenty years. The 
total increase in population 
since 1901 amounts to .3*9 per 
cent. The State suffered 
severely in the great famine 
of 1900 and the Malwa plateau 
was specially badly hit. There was a fair recovery in the succeeding decade 
(1901-11) but the present census again sees a set back owing mainly to the 
ravages of the influenza epidemic, the decrease in the State amounting to 
1-3 per cent. There are no vital statistics in this State such as could form the 
basis of any conclusions as to the expansion of the population in the intercensal 
period; but in spite of the fact that the seasons of 1911-12, 1913-14 and 1916-10 
were in some parts unsatisfactory and tliat the State was subjected to a 
severe invasion of the plague in 1911-12, it is probable that up to 1918 the 
natural increase of the population was proceeding at least at a normal rate. 

It appears indeed from the agricultural statistics that the Malwa plateau, 
where expansion was originally impeded by historical reasons and further 
retarded by the famine of 1900, was rapidly increasing its population along 
with its cultivated area. The worst year in this State, as elsewhere, is the year 
1918 when on the top of a widespiead failure of the crops and great economic; 
difficulty came the influenza epidemic. There is no basis on which to calculate 
the mortality in this year but the State must have suffered at least as heavily 
as the neighbourii^ territory in the Central Provinces, United Provinces and 
Eajputana, and it is probable that the epidemic affected more seriously the 
people of the low-lying division than those of the hills, as the latter shows a 
fair increase of population at the census. The balance of migration has been 
favourable to the State, a fact which is probably due to the return during 
the deoacie of a number of persons whom the plague epidemic of 1910 had 
temporarily driven from their homes. On the whole the Superintendent with 
the figures of other provinces before him, considers that it is to some extent a 
matter of congratulation that the population of the State did not show a 
greater decrease. 

30. The decade has not been favourable to the Dominions of His Exalted HyienM steM«. 
Highness the Nizam. The State has an area of 82,698 square miles whic^ is rather 
less than the area of England, Scotland and Wales. It carries a population, 
according to the recent census, of nearly 12i million persons. The territory 
consists of two tracts which, geologically and ethnologically distinct, divide about 
equally the whole area and population. The north-western divisiodj which 
is similar in character to the neighbouring tracts of the Bombay Presidency, 
contains a Marathi speaking people and is known as Marathwara. The country 
to the south and east is inhabited by speakers of Telugu and hence named 
Telingana. The black soil of Marathwara is suitable for the growth of wheat 
and other open field crops, while the heavy rainfall and sandy soil of Telingana 
favours the cultivation of rice. The marginal statement gives the principal 

statistics of popu- 
lation and area. 

Though the gross 
density of the two 
divisions is much 
the same, the 
density calcu- 
lated on the culti- 
vated area works out to 339 in Telingana against 202 for Marathwara. Telin- 
gwa has luge forest areas, receives a higher rainfall and is better equipped 
with irrigation resources and the Superintendent shows, by an analysis of the 
figures of individual tracts, that the density varies in the State in proportion 
to the predominance of the rice cultivation. Apart from the greater stability 
of th^ s^jEMons in the rice areas he is of opinion that the cultivation of rice 

' h2 
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requires, and is able to support, a larger number of permanent agrioultura,] 
labourers than the open %ld crops. • ' ' 

Since 1881 when the first census of the State was taken, the population has 
increased by 26*7 per cent, the progress being checked in the famine period of the 
decade 1891-1901,. when distress was especially severe in the Marathwara divi- 
sion. The climatic conditions of the past decade have been on the whole un- 
favourable and in seven out of the ten years the rainfall was either insufficient or 
ill distributed. Plague was prevalent throughout the period, causing a mortality 
of over 194,000 persons, while the death-rate from cholera was heavy in several 
years. The almost complete failure of the monsoon of 1918 resulted in widei^read 
famine and scarcity in the State and was followed by the invasion <of the influenza 
epidemic, which spread throughout the State and is estimated to have caused a 
mortality of over 350,000 persons. As in other tracts attacked by the disease the 
birth-rate dropjped below the death-rate and, though the registration of the 
vital statistics in the State is not sufficiently accurate for any detailed deduc- 
tions to be made from the figures, it is clear that the excess of deaths over births in 
the latter part of the decade was considerable. The State normally throws oS 
a portion of its population by migration, and the statistics of birthjplace show an 
increase in the number of emigrants and a fall in the number of immigrants as 
compared with the previous decade. The general result is a loss of j^opulation 
amounting to nearly 7 per cent, in the State ; the decrease being heaviest in the 
north-western portion of the Marthwara division. The City of Hyderabad which 
has three times during t^e decade been visited by plague shows a fall in population 
amounting to 19‘4 per cent. 

31. Kashmir has an area of 84,258 square miles and a population of 

3,320,518 persons. 
The natural divi- 
sions adopted in 
1911 have been 
retained on this 
occafflon and the 
densities and varia- 
tions in popula- 
tion are exhibited 

in the marginal statement. Kashmir stands highest in point of area and 
lowest in point of density among the important states of India. About three- 
fourths oi the State consist of uninhabited tracts and mountain ranges, 
and if these be excluded the density rises to the more respectable figure of 147. 
There is a great diversity of physical and climatic condition in the State and the 
agricultural circumstances vary in each natural division. The Sub-montane 
tract and the Jhelum valley have level plains, where practically eVery inch of 
land is fit for cultivation and rice, wheat, maize and other crops are grown. 
The whole of the Outer Hills division is typical mountainous country ; cul- 
tivation is precarious and depends on timely rainfall, while cultivated areas 
are generally small and separated by long ranges of hills. 

The popidation of the State has increased by 162,392, or a percentage rate 
of 5*1 as against 8*7 in the previous decade. The rate of increase varies con- 
siderably in the natural divisions, from 8*6 per cent, in t^e Jhelum Valley to 1 
per cent, in the Sub-montane tract. The increase in the Indus Vall^ is due' in 
part to the increased accuracy of the census, owing to the excellent arrangements 
made by the Political Agent for the enumeration of this difficult and sparsely 
peopled country. But most of it is no doubt a genuine expansion, due to un- 
disturbed peace and security and to the liberal administration of the chiefs of 
the Frontier Ilaqas. The condition of crops in the decade was on the whole 
normal till the last year, which was unusually dry, resultiim in severe distress 
in certain parts of the State and extensive emigration. Influenza raged over 
the whole * State in, 1918 and 45,000 victims were recorded, though the actual 
death roll must heve far exceeded this number. Plr^e and small-pox also 
carried off a considerable number of people. Migration u of a tenu^ary and 
fluctuating nature in Kashmir. In winter out-door work is stempea in Ladakh^ 
and the other higher toacts owi^ to the snow-f^ and the labouring dassea'^ 
usually migrate to the adj oining districts in the Punjab. In suttimek not (nity '' do; 
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i/he mj^atoxy labourers return to thek hom^ but there is a very large influx 
•of jEiuropew and Indian visitors to the State. Emigrants exceeded immi^ants 
' by 21,000 in the present census which was taken before the summer influx. 

Provision is being made for progress in prosperity and population. An 
important feature of the decade was the establishment of a co-operative 
department in 1916, five district banks being opened in 1920. Trade was 
fairly brisk and the value of timber exported increased to a figure four times as 
.great as it was in 1911. The progress in horticulture has been rapid, and the 
State gardens and orchards hre at present a remunerative source of income, the 
'^alue of fmples alone exported from Kashmir having risen from two to seven ^ 
lakhs m the decade. The silk industry has continued to develop, the number • 

^ of cocoons reaped having increased since 1911 from 35,000 to 50,000, while the 
number of persons directly or indirectly engaged on the work is about 
160,000. 

32. The State of Mysore has an area of 29,475 square miles and a popula- niNieilsia 

tion of 5,978, 892per- 
sons. The density in 
the State and its two 
natural divisions and 
the variation in the 
population since 1872 
are given in the mar- 
ginal statement. The 
Eastern division con- 
tains the bulk of the population and the more developed areas of the State, 
including the majority of the towns, the cities of Mysore and Bangalore, 
the latter having a large civil and military area, and the prosperous 
industrial areas of the Kolar Gold Fields. With a higher rainfall and 
a larger area under irrigation the eastern tracts have a less healthy climate 
and a backward population. The whole State suffered severely in the great 
famine of 1877, and some areas in the Western division have hardly yet 
recovered from the effects of that disaster, the- Malnad region disclosing so de- 
pressed a condition as to necessitate •special administrative measures for its im- 
provement during the decade. The greater part of the progress in population 
and material welfare in the last thirty years has taken place in the eastern areas 
and has been assisted by a steady flow of immigrants, chiefly from the neighbouring 
regions of the Madras Presidency, who were attracted by the emplo^ent offered 
in the Kolar Gold Fields, the growing industrial concerns in the pities and the 
coffee plailtations. At the present census the balance of migration shows an 
addition of 203,000 foreign-born persons to the State, more than half of the popu- 
lation of the Kolar Gold Fields and about one-third of the civil and military station 
of Bangalore being foreign. The early years of the decade were favourable, 
agricultural conditions and public health being good. As in other parts of India 
the year 1918 was one of calamity for the Mysore State ; the rainfaU was unsatis- 
factory, the economic conditions were extremely difficult and the food situation 
Acute. The influenza epidemic was severe specially in the western regions of the 
State though, owing to the untrustworthiness of the vital statistic registration, 
no accurate estimate of the death-rate from it can be made. The rainfall failed 
Again in the last 'year of the decade and the direct and indirect losses, caused by 
the calamitous years at the end of the decennial period, have combined to reduce 
the natural increase in a population which is ordinarily capable of rapid expansion. 

The decade has been one of considerable administrative and industrial progress ; 
railway and tramway communications have been developed, new irrigation works 
constructed and eflorts made to stimulate the growth of commercial crops such 
as cotton and sugar-cane. The number of schools and pupils in the State has 
more than doubled during the decade and schemes for industrial, commercial 
and economic improvements, including the development of the forests, have been 
niMurted, while the numbw of cb-operatiy<e societies has risen from 111 in 1911 to 
rl^OO^In. 1331 and their working capital from about 4 to about Rs. 78 lakhs. 

. ... ijxceptin the Bl^ .tracts, where a non-synchronous enumeration was i^ipirtMa av 
ffehdli^wneee^ty by, country, the census in the 
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Kajputana Agency and Ajtijker-Mervrara was 'bondncted on the standard lines. 
Each independent state carried out its own organisation, under the general 
. supervision of a Superintendent for the whole Agency, who also supervised the 
census of the British Province of Ajmer-Merwara. No disturbing elements 
prevailed at the time of the census in the Agency, but the tJrs fair in Ajmer- 
‘Merwara somewhat disturbed the distribution of the population of Ajmer city 
and the area around it, though special arrangements for the enumeration of the 
pilgrims were made and a separate record of them kept. The Agency, which 
consists of a congeries of twenty-one states and chief ^ips, has an area of 128,987 
square miles and a population of 9,844,384 persons, giving an all-round density 
of 76 persons per square mile. Viewed as a single political unit it is larger in 
area than any other state or agency but in population comes second after 
Hyderabad. The individual states oi the Agency vary greatly in size, ranging 
from Marwar w'^hich is larger than Scotland to Jhalawar which is considerably 
smaller than an English county. 


The Chief Commissionership of Ajmer-Merwara, with an area of 2,711 square 
miles and a population of 495,271, forms an enclave in the middle of the Agency 

and was originally 
divided into two 
separate districts 
which were com- 
bined into one in 
April, 1914. The 
main statistics ^ of 
the distribution 
and growth of the 

population in the Agency and Ajmer-Merwara are shown in the marginal table. 

- The Agency is divided into three natural divisions. The Eastern division, 
which has the highest density, contains the bulk of the population and is mostly 
a level tract with a fertile soil and a generally sufficient rainfall. It is well irriga- 
ted and better served by roads and railways than the other tracts. The Southern 
division, which has the smallest area and population and is inhabited largely by 
Bhils, is traversed by low ranges of hills enclosing in many parts fertile and well 
watered valleys. In density it is higher than the Western division which, though 
larger in area than both the other divisions combined, has a low average rainfall 
and is sandy, ill- watered, and unproductive. Apart from the Abu district, which 
has been leased to the British Government and is the head-quarters of the Local 
Government, the density in the individual states varies from 260 persons per 
square mile in Bharatpur to 4 in Jaisalmer. The country is thinly peopled 
but the vast stretches of desert land in the west afford little scope for the produc- 
tion of wealth and, in spite of low density, there is a steady outflow of population 
from the Agency to the Punjab and Bombay. 

The fiVst count was made in 1881, and the large increase of 20*6 per cent, in 
1881-1891 was due partly to_ improved methods of enumeration and partly to 
natural causes. In the succeeding decade the Agency was hit severely by the 
famine of 1900 and also by a virulent epidemic of fever, which broke out imme- 
diately after the famine. These calamities resulted in a decrease of 20*6 per 
cent, at the census of 1901.^ In the decade 1901-1911, when conditions were 
otherwise fairly favourable, increase in the population ^was^ seriously hanmered 
by constant epidemics of plague and cholera. In spite of an occasional poor 
year, conditions were till 1918 fairly good, and the present census would un- 
doubtedly have revealed an increase had it not been for the influenza epidemic 
of that year and the subsequent agricultural and economic depression. There 
are no means of calculating the mortality from the disease, but the Agency 
must have suffered at least as heavily as tne neighbouring British Provinces. 
Conditions both of agriculture and of health were thoroughly unfavourable in 
Rajputana during the decade 1911-1921 and there were in the Northern and 
Eastern divisions few really good agricultural years. Mortality from plague and 
malaria was seveie in the middle years of the decade and was followed by the 
scarcity of 1918 and 'the influenza 'epidemic in the same year. The epidemic is 
said to have carried qfl one -fifth of ^e population of the Jaipur State. Jaisalmer 
lost during the decade, nearly one-fourth of its population, Dholpur about, an 
eighth and Marwar more than a tenth. Conditions were bett^inthe states of 
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the Southern division, where also the abori^al population, viz., the.Bhils, ‘Minaa, 
etc., have an enormous power of recuperation. The increase' in the Me war State 
^as nearly 7 per cent., in Banswara 15 per cent, and in Dungarpur 18*5 per cent.' 

The tract was free from plague and suffered less from influenza than the Eastern 
<i.n<l Wester^ divisions. A pert of this increase must, however, be ascribed tp. 
improvement in enumeration among the backward people. The Agency aJso 
sustains a steady and increasing loss by migration, the adverse balance being 
627,000 against 553,000 in 1911. In Ajmer-Merwarathe decrease of l*2per cent, 
is mainly due to plague and influenza, which together claimed 45,000 victims. 

The Superintendent thinks that had the population not been inflated by the 
influx of pilgrims visiting the Urs fair at Ajmer at the time of the census 
the actual loss would have amounted to at least 4 per cent. 

34. This little state returned a population of 81,721 with a density of Wrta 
twenty nine persons per square mile. The census was carried out by the State 
officials under the direction of the Superintendent of Census Operations, 

Bengal.. In a country such as this, consisting chiefly of mountains, forest clad 

ridges and isolated valleys, a one-night census was impossible and a month was 
given for the writing up of the schedules. Arrangements were however carefully 
made and the census was as accurate as is possible under the circumstances. 

The rapid increase in the population in the last thirty years received a check 
during the last decade and the return shows a decrease amounting to 7* 1 per 
cent. This reduction is due mainly to the ravages of influenza and of relapsing 
fever both of which diseases were prevalent for the three years of the decade. 

There is also, apparently some decrease in the number of immigrants from the 
State from Nepal, though the statistics of migration between the State and its 
northern neighbours are necessarily incomplete. 

35. The nature of the country in the Travancore State does not admit of®*^******® 
house to house visits being made at night for the purpose of a census, and on 
previous occasions the enumeration has been carried out at different times for 
different sections of the population. In the present case the census was taken 
simultaneously throughout the State on the morning of the 18th of March. A 

large staff of officials was employed as census officers, the majority of the 
enumerators being school masters. The organization was carefully designed, 
all the circumstances were favourable and it is believed that the census was 
accurate and complete. 

The Travancore State has an area of 7,625 square miles according to the 
latest survey, the increase of 32 square mites over the figure of ipil being due 
to corrections in survey. The State has been divided into three natural divisions 

and the marginal 
statement indi- 
cates ^he distri- 
bution of the 
population cfver 
them. The Sea 
Coast division, 
which has a rich 
alluvial soil and 

a rainfall of less than 90 inches, is inhabited chiefly by Musalmans and non- 
Syrian Christians ; cocoanut and rice are largely cultivated here. In the ][nland 
division the chief crops are tapioca, banana and jam's ; the tract has a rainfall 
of between 70 and 110 inches and is inhabited chiefly by Malayala BUndus and 
Syrian Christians. The inhabitants of the Mountainous division are mostly non- 
Malayala Hindus and tribes ; the average rainfall is 110 inches and tea and 
rubber^ form the principal crops. The population of the State has been steadily 
increasing in the fast 50 years and now stands at over four millions. Agri- 
cultural conditions were good and the death-rate from plague and cholera was 
small compared with that of the previous decade. The State escaped the viru- 
lence of the influenza epidemic and the slight attack of this disease was not 
accompanied by a high death-rate. The increase was lowest (14*8) in the Coastal 
division owing to the movement of population, under economic pressure, from 
this densely populated tract to the rubber and cocoanut estates and tolihe 

Waste lands oi the Mountainous division. The State gains slightly by imm^a" 
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tion, but by |ar the largest part of 'the decennial increase is due to the natural 
increase of the population. No less than 30 per cent, of the population it- 
Christian, while among both the Malayalam and non-Malayalam Hindus of 
the State widow remarriage is allowed, so that to the natural fertility of 
the South Indian races is thus added a freedom from the r^riotions on 
marriage which usually limit the productive power of the Hindus, while, owing 
to its favourable climate and position, the expansion of population in the 
State is not subjected to any severe natural checks and the average death-rate* 
is consequently lower than in other parts of India. * 


Section IV-^Houses and FamiUee. 

MMllMM hiiM. 36. The marginal Table gives the number of persons per house and houses per 

square mile in India at successive censuses. Fmures for 
the Provinces and States are given in Table A at the 
end of the Chapter. Neither the regional nor the periodi- 
cal figures are strictly comparable, because there are two 
definitions of house in use for census purposes, one based 
on the structural and the other on the social aspect of tho 
house. And it is left to the Census Superintendent of each 
province to determine, in the light of local conditions^ 
which definition should, be used. Where the structural 
criterion i» taken a house is ordinarily defined, with 
minor local qualifications, as the residence of one or more families having a 
Separate independent entrance from the common way. Where the social aspect 
is looked to it is defined as the home of a commensal family with its resident 
dependents and servants. The former type of definition, wnich was general up 
to 1891, has gradually been superseded by the conunensal definition, which has 
the advantage of simplicity and ease of application and is expected to afiord some 
clue to the average size of the Indian family. Of the larger province only 
Madras and the Central Provinces still retain the structural view of the house, 
but this definition is still Usually applied to houses in towns and to all buildings 
of the nature of chawls and lines and to large bungalows, and the census house 
is therefore everywhere somewhat of a hybrid between a “ house ** and a 
house-hold.*’ 

VaitaiicMtaHir 37. The average number of persons per house has not changed in the last 
•f feonofetMo. decade, though there wjis a decline between 1881 and 191 1 . The trend of the figures 
varies in different provinces, but I doubt if they afford substantial ground for any 
material inference. As the Census Superintendent of Madras remarks, the defini- 
tion is sufficiently (comprehensive to cover alike a Eajah’s palace and the portable 
hut (or tent) carried from place to place by a member of a wandering tnbe, and 
variations in the system and practice of house-numbering from census ta 
census must neciessarily introduce a further unknown factor. It would, for example, 
be expeoted that the incidence of the influenza mortality would fall fgirly evenly 
upon the individual households and would therefore cause a reduction in the number 
of persons per house, it does not appear to have done so either in Bombay, the ■ 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces of Rajputana, wl^e in Bengal, where 
there is a rise in the population, there is a fall in tne size of the household. I'he 
figures are in fact unsatisfactory, and though they invite a discussion on the condi- 
tion of the joint family it is doubtful if they can really be held to iUuminate it. . 
The general opinion of the Provincial Superintendents is that they do not do bo 
and that other indications do not show that the joint family system has yet under- 
gone any rachcal change, at any rate in the agricultural tracts of the country. 
The two inain influences, the domestic and the economic, seem to, operate m 
opposite directions. jLiabour and reisources generally are more easy to combine 
and organize whei) the' ‘family remauu> joint and the economic e^Mderalflons 
probably tend to. hold 'the families'together. On the otber hand it , is eaify for ^ 

a large group of married brothers an^ sisters to dwdl toother in peace and con- ; 
cord and domeetic considerations probably make for dsoruptibih;.: 
cotdwhsus of opinion is that the disruptive tendmicaes are stzong^;iE piof^ 


(^nsut. 

Persons 

per 

house. 

Houses 

per 

square 

mile. 

1921 

4*9 

' 801 

1011 

' 4-9 

36*8 

1901 

5-2 

31*6 

1891 

5*4 

83*0 

1881 

5-8 

31*7 
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sional and educated classes and in urban areas. Mr. Lloyd gives the following 
account of modem tendencies in Assam which is ahnost purely agricultural : — 

^ have received a number of interesting notes from correspondents on the subject of the 

joint family system. There is a general concensus of opinion that the process of disintegration 
is bmng continued, but it has not been hastened much in the last ten years. It must be remem • 
bered that even before, the family seldom remain united after the lifetime of the brothers, 
and often broke up on the death of the father. One correspondent (an M.L.C.) writes ' within 
my memory 1 have not seen any appreciable change in the system. I have never seen 
brothers living together as members of a joint family even for a decade of years after their 
parents’ death.' In the majority of cases it does not extend beyond one generation.’ The 
causes of the break-up are bitter quarrels, inconvenience of living in the same com- 
pound, a wider outlook on life due to modern conditions and a desire to have a separate purse 
on the part of the younger members of the family. It is the fundamental difference in ideas 
between the ancient and the modem which appears to have grown somewhat in the decade. 
Another correspondent describes this as ‘the spirit of individualism roused in the country b v 
the spread of education expressing itself, inter alia, in a protest against the domineering auto- 
cracy of the mother-in-law and the elderly matrons of the family’. These causes are, how'ever. 
acting more on the educated and urban communities than on the mass of the people at present ; 
Assam being predominantly rural, the process must necessarily be slow. Economic causes 
also, as I have suggested above in the case of Sylhet, are likely to retard the process in the case 
of the agricultural population, although the tie of the family is said to be weaker in the case 
of the poorer classes. The results of the general tendency are of mixed good and evil. Some 
of fay correspondents point to the moral deterioration of the family and the neglect of ‘religious 
rites, others laud the spirit of individual indopondencts and self reliance, and the growth of an 
extra-parochial, even national, spirit. Perhaps the most serious economic consequence is to 
destroy the traditional sjrstem of co-ojserative sickness and old-age insurance, for which there 
is at present no substitute.’’ 

Mr. Sedgwick in Appendix V to the Bombay Report gives the result 
of a special analysis of the family records in a selected batch of the Bombay Presi- 
dency census schedules. The note itself must be studied for the interesting 
details which it discloses, but he finds that the commonest t^e of household 
(the mode) is 4 persons, though owing to a fair number of families of large, size 
the average (the mean) is 5 persons ; and that, dividing the population into classes 
in different economic levels, the size of the family directly varies with its economic 
position. The households here examined include resident servants who, however,, 
are mainly confined to the economically highest classes. Some further light is 
thrown on the average size of the Indian household by the results of the enquiry 
made in various provinces on a special family schedule and described in Appendix 
VII to this report. 

In Baroda the number of occupied houses in the State has increased by 
1*3 per cent, which is a considerably smaller ratio than that of the inci^ase of the 
population. Mr. Mukerjea, however, thinks, that there is no real indication 
that the size of the family is increasing. Indeed he writes that all the social 
tendencies indicate that the family is getting smaller with the advanced q^ucation 
and standard of life and the growing stress in the economic environment. 

The family in Bengal, averaging just over five persons, is distinctly larger 
than in the rest of India and larger in Eastern Bengal than in the rest of the 
province. The comparative figures of previous censuses show that there is little 
tendency to the disruption of the family and the slight difference is probably 
caused by variations qn the fertility of the people (the birth-rate) rather than to 
any tendency in the family to break up. 


Section V'—JPopvlaHon and economic prohleme„ 

38. The growth of the population of India and the problems which it presents *** 

have seriously occupied the piinds of sociologists and economic students oi recent ^ 
years. The statistics obtained at the recent census do not, perhaps, afford the best 
material for the study of the. population problem of India, since they have been 
lar^ly determined by the visitation of a disease which can scarcely be considered 
an, item in Nature’s ordinair programme for the restriction of excess population. 

Li' an agricultural country lamine is merely one of the mco^ized extremes in the 
obvious relation between population and food. Epidemics such as malaria, 
the disease di waste places, and cholera seem to be bound up with the climatic 
and iihytical conditions of the country and are familiar in every degree of 
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intensity. Even plague is recognized as a disease of congested areas and has. a . 
close connection with the aggregation of population. Influenza^ however,^ see^ 
periodically to thrust itself, an unwelcome exotic, into the picture of Indian life 
and represents an unknown quantity which is equally fatal m the jungle and in ' 
the city, and has' no certainty of origin, no measure of intensity and no regional 
limitation. 


My predecessor pointed out in. 1011 that the rate of increase of population 
between 1872 and 1911 was equivalent to about 19 per cent., and that at this rate 
the population would double itself in about a century and a half. We have seen 
in para. 6 above that the real increase in the last fifty years in the population 
of India is just over 20 per cent. At this rate the doubling will take another 100 
years. But calculations of this kind, though of interest, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Almost every one of the last five decades has witnessed some special 
disaster. A severe famine in South India, checked the increase in the decade 1872- 
1881. The decennium 1891-1901 was dominated by the great famines of the clos- 
ing period. Growth in Northern and Western India was checked in the succeed- 
ing decade by plague and we have had in the past decennium an epidemic which 
has caused more concentrated mortality than any previous calamity. The 
decade 1881-1891 alone was free from any exceptional calamity and is usually 
considered a period of fairly normal progress. The increase in the population 
ill that de 'adc was 9*6 per cent, for India. With this figure we may compare (1) the 
rate of 0*4 per cent, in the decade 1901-1911, when plague considerably reduced 

the population of ^Joiubay, t!ie United Pro- 
vinces ami the Punjab, (2) the steady rate of 
progress in Bengal amounting to nearly 
8 per cent, in each of the t^ee decades 
from 1881 to 1911 and (3) the incremental 
rates for some of the large provinces for 
the decades 1881-1891 and 1901-1911 
based on actuarial calculation. It is per- 
haps not an tmreasonable estimate to place 
the probable natural increment in India 
at her present staj^e of development and 
apart from exceptional calamities at bet- 


Difference baiweon the birth-rate and death- 
rate eati mated by the actuary for certain 
provinoOB in certain dcoades. 


Province. 

1881.1801. 

1001.1911. 

Bengal .... 

7-0 

7-3 

Bombay 

13-9 

5-2 

Burma • . . « 

, . 

111 

Madras . • • • 

13*3 

: 8-5 

Punjab .... 

9-8 

5-7 

United Provinces • 

6-5 

0-6 

Combined Provinces 

• • 

8-2 


ween 7 and 8 per cent, in the decade. ' 


The rate of growth for India as a whole is of course the resultant of a number 
of very different rates in different parts of the country. In discussing the sub- 
ject in the report of 1911 my predecessor pointed out that increase tends 
to vary inversely with the existing density of the population. The high rates of 
increase in the sparsely populated area of Assam, the Central India tracts and 
Burnia contrast vrith the lower rates in the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. The 
rate of growth of population in India is not greater than that of many countries of 
Europe.** It is, however, the product of different conditions, the natural incre- 
ment being the difference between a very high birth-rate and a correspondingly 
high death-rate and obtained, therefore, at an enormous sacrifice of life especially 
of infant life. The high Indian birth-rate is largely the result of universal early 
marriage and uncontrolled marital relations, the rate differing in different coimmum- 
ties and re^ons owing partly to difference of marital customs and partly to,, varia- 
tions in fertility. . The Muhammadans and aboriginal tribes^'Who have few widows 
in the reproductive age-periods, have a higher birth-rate than Hindus. The birth- 
rate, which seems to be higher in the lower strata of society, may also vary with 
racial differences in fertility or, according to some modem theories, with the 
influence of cultural and economic conditions in different stages of development. 
But any diminution of the birth-rate due to influences of the last Idnd must be 
very gradual in their action, and unless, as is extremely unlikely, there is some 
revolutionary change in the outlook of the mass of the people towards. marriaM, it 
seems impossible that there will be any general downward movement' of the birth- 
rate in India for nfcdiy years to come. On the other hand system^^ed Attack ia 
being made oh mc^abty at every,. point both officially and privately by the 
improvement of samtation, the extension of medical rdiief ana the organized ? 
efforts towards infant and maternal welfare. Any substanrial ; success in such 
measures would mean the widening of the difference between the bh^-rate ^d . 
the death-rate and a corresponding :i^ in the rate of uiioreai^ of the pop^t^ 
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Carr Saunders in his interesting book on ** The Population Problem *’ (Clarendon 
Press, 1922) sho#s that India is one of the countries in an intermediate stage 
as regiUrds the process of population growth. She has abandoned — or more or less 
abandoned — ^the old-fashioned methods of limiting population to an optimum, 
MS., periodic abstention from intercourse, abortion and infanticide and she 
has notjret adopted the methods of advanced countries, viz., postponement of 
marriage and voluntary birth-control. She is at a point whore her population 
is controlled by disease and disease only. Pell* would possibly already find in 
the lower birth-rates of some of the more advanced classes evidence of the 
sterilizing efiect upon them of the increased nervous energy developed by their 
progressive culture and wealth. 

We have already briefly reviewed the figures of density of population in India 
and the provinces. In writing of the relation of persons to areas Prof. Bowley f 
remarks : — 

“ The density of population involves further conceptions. It is, of ooinrse, a matter of 
simple arithmetic to divide the number of persons recorded by the number of square milps 
in the district which they inhabit ; the difficulty is to attach moaning to the quotient. We 
have, in fact, two heterogeneous totals, and the items of the one have a varying relation to 
the items of the other. The population total includes male and female, old and young, work- 
ers, owners and dependants. The area total includes fertile and barren acres, mountainous 
and plain, metalliferous and valueless, urban and rural. The relationship may be one of 
accidental residence or of complete dependence on the products of the land. Before we take 
any average we must make sure that all the members of the numerator have some common 
characteristic, and that all the members of the denomiziator have another common character- 
istic, and that those characteristics have some relationship to each other.” ^ 

Nowhere are the. problems of the aggregation of population more com- 
plex than in India with its extraordinary diversity of physical and economic condi- 
tions. The discussion of the spatial density of population and its pressure on 
accommodation belongs to the next chapter, but we may note that the actual 
physical proximity is a factor in growth which is not by any meana confined to 
towns. If we except certain tracts in the east and south of the country, where 
the village is a mere administrative expression and the houses are scattered and 
isolated, the congestion in the areas actually inhabited is probably as great in the 
villages as in all but the most congested towns ; and this actual physical proximity 
of the people in rural as well as in urban areas is an important factor in India, 
where so much of the mortality is due to diseases which are either infectious or 
epidemic and so little regard is paid to questions of sanitation. Those who have 
seen the villages in some of the more backward parts of the central tracts of the 
cotmtry will appreciate the statement that, whether it be due to the physical 
conditions which limit the available residential sites or to the traditional habits 
of the people, at any rate, in India as in the “ congested districts of Western 
Ireland, the mere figures of area divided by population are no index of the 
real aggregation of the population in any tract. The social and* economic 
■ problems of population in India have been treated, in an interesting manner 
m a pamphlet entitled The Population Problem in India ” by Mr. P. K. Wattal. 
Besides bringing out, by means of statistics from the Census of 1011, the 
xnisenr and sacrifice of life entailed in the methods by which population is 
sustained and deyeloped in India, the author examines the question as to whether 
the productive capaicity of the country can be improved so as to provide food for 
the increasing millions and concludes that, unless there is considerable reduction 
in the birth-rate, there is imminent danger of serious ** over-population.*’ Other 
writers on social and economic q|ue8tion in India such as Messrs. Muckerjee and 
TTiitlA appear to hold somewhat sunilar views. 

The oonleprion of over-popalation is however itself full of complexities. It expresses an. 
eoonomio relation between the population of a certain area and tihe means of production in Utat 
area which is meaningless without a clear definition of each related elonent and of the area 
considered. Population is merely man considered in a quantitative sense, and man may 
include anythii^ from a naked aboriginal to an industrial plutocrat. Again means . of 
.piticdliolion may range ^m the gathering of edible fmits in the ju^e to the diggii^ up cl 
but of a gold-min^ while the area populated and exploited may be a village, a 
:dfi^ct« a provinoe or the ■wih<^e country. If we try to express the idea of pressure oT 
inoM precisely wa sm still fisced with difficulties. We may consider the relation, 
niuhber thb;^i>e6pla of a certap defined riraot at their present inteDectua^ 

•• • •• TM » I7 G & P*B. • 
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moral and material standard of living, on the one hand, and the average prodnotivity of the 
area according to existing methods of exploitation on the other hand, ami say that if this 
population continues to increase numerically at its present rate it cannot maintain its material 
standard of living under conditions as they exist at present. In the various forms in whicdi 
it occurs the situation as here described, tus., the overtaking of the existing material resources 
by the expansion of population, provides the chief stimulus to progress. It forces the 
population to enhance the food resources by increasing the productivity of the tract and to 
overcome the limitations of area by improving the facilities of communication. The enterprise 
involved, reacting on the mental and moral equipment of the people, widens the scope of their 
lives and, by raising their standards, creates a new economic stress and thus establishes a 
continuity of progress by a succession of reactions. In the historical life of a nation or a 
people the moral benefits of over-population in this sense are probably worth the temporary 
difficulties, and sacrifices which result from the inevitable delays and imperfections in the 
adjustment of resources to growth. The .Census Superintendent of Burma remarks in this 
respect : — 

“ A country is obviously overpopulated in a static sense when, even if all its resources 
were fully and most advantageously employed, it would be unable to support its population 
satisfactorily cither with its own pr^ucts or with goods obtained in exchange for its own 
products. The word satisfactorily makes this definition somewhat vague and dependent upon 
a constantly changing standard of comfort and efficiency ; and moreover it is always 
impossible to say whether a country’s resources are fully and most advantageously employed. 

. . . .The world’s average rate of wheat production is 13 bushels per acre and in England in 
'1921 the average was 35*3 ; but Professor Biifen’s ** Yeoman ’* wheat has yielded 96.* Are the 
resources of English agriculture fully employed ? There is much to be said about that before 
calling England overpopulated in the sense now considered. That Poland has increased her 
wheat and rye crops by 250 per cent, in the last ten years suggests that the last word on food 
production has probably not been said yet in Burma. Malthus, in his Essay , is commonly 
supposed to have had the static conception of overpopulation described above ; but really he 
understood the term in the kinetic sense and described a country as overpopulated when 
the rate of increase of the population exceeded the rate of increase of the supply of calories in 
ithe triple form of food, clothing and shelter. This is a very different conception indeed ; 
a country might bo overpopulated according to either of these definitions without being 
overpopulated according to the other. Underpopulation might be ascribed to a country 
by its own people, if they thought an increase of population would enable them to collect 
more capital or take advantage of better organisation and so raise their standard of life. 

It might also be ascribed in the case in which an increase of population, though it might 
either depress the standard of living or leave it unchanged, would free the Country from 
dread of some military or economic invasion. It might also be ascribed to one country 
by the people of another, if the latter were looking for an area of less economic pressure 
to which they could emigrate. Moreover, as man does not live a human life on the 
minimum of economic support, other and wider considerations enter into the discussion.*’ 

In India where the population is predominantly agricultural the economic 
aspect of density resolves itself into the question of the relation between 
the population and the productivity of the land. Attempts were made in 
the Census of 1911 to correlate the distribution and growth of the population 
w'ith the cultivable and cultivated area and the out-turn of different kinds of crops. 

It seems clear that while the extent of the euUivable area is a factor in determining 
the distribution and expansion of an agricultural population, the proportion of 
the cultivable area which is actually cuUitxited, on the other hand, is the result, 
not the cause, of the growth of the population. Correlations between the popula- 
tion and the area cultivated, therefore, are c;hiefly of interest as a means of measur- 
ing the enterprise of ^the people, the productivity of the soil under their efforts and 
their standard of living. They are not, so long as the whole cultivable area is not 
fully cultivated, a clue to. the of population or to its potential expansion. 

Except within very wide limits, correlations between population and cultivable 
area are rendered nugatory by the vagueness of the term ** cultivable area”, since 
land at any particular time classed as unculturable is continually being opened 
out to cultivation by irrigation, as in the Punjab and United Provinces, or by the 
cutting back of forest areas, as in the central tracts of the country and elsewnere. 
Again the capacity of the land to support population depends, apart from its extent, 
on its scientific tresiWent and economic organization. And agricultural methods, 
choice of crops; 'd^ribution of holdings, system of tenure are factors which have 
varying influence in different localities and must be studied in connection with 
local conditions and* problems. Economic pressure may exist at any degree of . 
density. It is responsible for a large amount of the unrest, in the tnbal areas oi 

* *See the obapter on Soil «ad Gropo in Oraoqr’* Diseovefi** and Inventions qf the SPwsntistii {fentnro (1022). 
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the l^orth-Weat Frontier^ where the crude density is a ridiculously low figure ; and 
•Dr. Mann has shown in his discussion of the conditions of t3rpical villages in the 
Bombay Deccan that pressure exists in tracts where the actual density is not much 
above the average, that it keeps part of the population at a very low standard of 
living and is only partially relieved by the flow of the population into the indus- 
trial cities of the Presidency. Studies of this sort lie beyond the scope of a census 
report and it will only be possible here to notice a few typical tracts where the 
aggregation of population is exceptionally high and the local resources have been 
fairly exploited 


Eiiative erop-vaive per eqttare mile reduced to ike Midtmpore etandard. 


BisnkiirA (Sadar Division) 
Mldnapore • 

?9adia 
Rajatialil 
Jasiore 
Farldpnr 
Myrnenslngli 
Dacca 
Tippera 

Xoal^ll (main land) 
.Bakarganj . 


In the Bengal Report an attempt has been made to correlate the density of the 

population of eleven typical 
districts with the crop-values 
based on area, outturn and 
price. After reducing the 
relative crop-values per square 
mile to a standard accordmg 
to which the total for the 
Midnapur district is 500 and 
making allowances for other 
local sources of wealth, Mr. 
Thompson gives the ' results 
in the marginal statement with 
the following comments : — 


DGoslty ot 
population 
supportable 
on Midnapur 
standard. 

Total relative 
crop-value per 
square mile 
reduced to 
the Midna- 
pur standard. 

Density of 
existing 
population. 

Peroentage 
of support- 
able increase 
at Midnapur 
standard. 

476 

460 

361 

33 

528 

600 

.628 

0 

606 

668 

535 

:I0 

• 826 

782 

560 

1 

880 

845 1 

503 

60 

1>108 

1,134 

049 • 

26 

1,148 

1,082 

776 

47 

1,351 

1,270 

1.14.6 

18 

1>512 

1,431 

1.027 

47 

1.535 

1.463 

1,202 

28 

1,142 

1,081 

752 

.12 


** The calculation which has given the figures in the last column involves large assump- 
tions. It may, however, be taken to indicate that the pressure of the present population on 
the soil is much greater in Midnapore than in the other ten districts and that in this respect the 
districts follow Midnapore approximately in the following order ; — Dacca, Faridpur, Noakhali 
(main land), Nadia, Bankura (Sadar), Kajshahi, Tippera, Mymensingh, Jessore and Bakar- 
ganj. Since 1872, though the population has increased more quickly in Tippera and Mymen- 
singh than in any other districts in Bengal, there is still no indication that the pressure of the 
-population on the soil has approached its limit. Bakaiganj can bear an increase of 50 per cent, 
without allowing for further extension of cultivation into the Sundarbahs. Jessore the same. 
Its population has gone down at each census since 1881, owing to the unhealthiness of its 
climate, but in the figures of the present decade there is indication of improvement. Jessore 
and Bakarganj are the only two distncts in Bengal whose population did not increase less or 
decrease more in the decade 1911-21 than in the decade 1901-11. Nadia and Rajshahi have, 
like Jessore, been unhealthy districts for many years, and to this they owe the fact that the 
population has been kept down well below the limit which the soil can bear. In Midnapore, 
there can be little maigin and Dacca and Faridpur in Eastern Bengal must shortly reach the 
same condition. Noakhali, which has a considerable greater margin, has Ats islands to 
fall back on. Its population has been crowded into a smaller space than before by the erosion 
• of the sea-face, and it shows signs of relieving the pressure on the soil by taking more keenly 
to the cultivation of jute than formerly. 

>> 

The examination of the agricultural statistics for these eleven districts has shown how vary- 
ing capacity of the soil, under climatic conditions varying from place to place, enables very 
different densities of population to find support in different parts of the Province, and how it 
is possible for a population over 1,000 persons to the square mile in parts of Eastern Bengal to 
go on increasing rapidly, while a population less than half as dense in rural district in Western 
■Bengal remains stationary or decreases. With the progress of civilization and the improve- 
ment of communicationsi the standard of living adjusts itself to variations from place to place 
■in the capacity for production, whether in agriculture or industry, llie standard of living 
maintained in agricultural populations in Europe seems to have been adjusted to a density not 
more than some 250 persons to the square mile. The surplus population is drawn off into other 
industrial and commercial enterprises and the standard of living among agriculturists main- 
tained and even considerably improved. In India, a stage of civilization has not yet been 
reached at which such enterprise draws off even a small portion of the labour not absolutely 
required for agricultural purposes. A stage has been reached in which the land available for 
cultivation is not sufficient to give full employment to a great multitude who see no occupation 
but agriculture to which they mn turn their hands. The next stage threatens to be a long time 
before it is reached, and the time must necessarily be the longer on account of the fact that so 
large a proportion of those engaged in agriculture own substantial rights in the little plots they 
cultivate, and will not readily give them up when the time comes to leave agriculture for another 
AKSCUpatiion. In Europe, the maintenance of the standard of living places a limit on the in- 
crease in the numbers who continue to support themselves by agriculture, but in India, ^is 
ds not the owe. An explanation of the fact that Eastern Bengal districts are able to support 
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their agaouliiural population at a higher standard of living than in Western Bengal, is sometimes^ 
sought in the higher proportion of aborigines in the population of Western Bengal, aboziginea! 
whose backward civilization demands only a low standard of living. This explanation how- 
ever, does not go nearer to the root of the matter tiian the explanation of the low standard iii 
living in India compared with that in Europe in the backwardness of Indian civilization. The 
true explanation of the possibility of a higher standard of living among cultivators in Eastern 
than in Western Bengal districts is to be found in such an analysis of ag^oultural statistics- 
which has just been given for eleven districts.” ' 

An interesting point which the figures bring out is the fact that though there 
is a close correlation between density and the development of resources there 
is no relation between the pressure of population and the crude density. We 
shall see in a later chapter how the population of the Mymensingh and Dacca 
districts is being drawn off northwards to the waste areas in the Assam 
valley. 

Another area of very high rural density, reaching in parts to 1,000 or even 
1,200 persons to the square mile, is found in the coastal tracts of the south of India 
including the States of Cochin and Travancore. Hero, in addition to the favour- 
able climatic conditions, the steady substitution of more valuable crops such as 
cocoanut, rubber and tea for rice has enabled a very closely aggregated popula- 
tion to maintain a comparatively high standard of living. The Census ^perin- 
tendent of Travancore vrrites : — 


” Not only has the population of the State been increasing by rapid strides during the last 

three censuses but its stSndazd of living has also been rising That the material 

prosperity of the people is on the advance will be seen from the fact that they have been 
able to import rice in this decade exceeding by 29 per cent, the average annual quantity 
imported in the previous decade, at a cost much higher than that obtaining in 1911, and that 
they have been able to make remarkable advances on the cultivation of the chief industrial crops 
of the country, namely, cocoanut, rubber, popper and tea to the extent of 444,010, 61,469, 
48,762 and 62,669 acres, respectively. The tapioca raised in the country has been sufficient 
for ^port after meeting local requirements. The industry of fish has also considerably 
advanced. After supplying the increased local needs, the average quantity exported has 
risen from 133,176 oWts. per annum in the last decade to 192,671 in the decade under 
review, i.e., by over 44 per cent. The export of cocoanut and. its products, copra and oil, 
has increased, by about 16 per cent. Similarly, the average annual export of pepper and tea 

which was 20,628 candies and 12,306,897 lbs. 
in the last decade has risen now to 30,083 and 
18,644,669, i. e., by 47 and 61 per cent, respective- 
ly. The export of rubber during the decade has- 
been on an average 2,332,149 lbs. per year.” 

In the Gan^s Valley the eastern districts 
of the United Provinces and the neighbour- 
ing districts of North Bihar have areas * 
of specially high density. The margmal 
statement gives the density of the districts 
of the Eastern Sub-Himalaya and Indo- 
Gangetic divisions and of the North Bihar. 
Mr. Edye shows by figures of cultivable 
and cultivated area that in all these Eastern 
Gangetic districts of the United Provinces^ 
there is still room for 'expansion of agricul- 
ture, and he ar^es from the home-loving 
and unenterarising character of the people 
that until the limit of cultivating capacity 
is realised the population will continue to 
expand. He writes : — 


District and Natural 
Division. 

ATean density per sq. 
mile in 1921 (Density 
of rural portion only 
given in brackets). 

t/nited Provinces. 


Sub-Himalaya. East 

005 

(586) 

Qorakhpur 

721 

(690) 

Basil 

687 


Gonda 

524 


Bahraith 

403 


Indo-Oangotio Plain (East) 

711 

(650) 

Benares . 

890 

(704) 

Jaunpur . 

745 

(711) 

Gbaxipur 

598 


BaUia 

670 


Acarogarh 

691 


Bihar and Orissa. 


North Bihar . 

fVI2 

! 

Saran 

872 


Champaraii 

550 


Muzaftarpiir 

907 


Darbhanga 

870 


Bhagalpttr 

481 


Purnea . 

405 



* * In support of my argument I may mention the case of Gorakhpur, a (fiirtxiot with whirii 
I happen to have a close personal acquaintance. This district has increased in density firoxn 
707 to 723. It consists cd rix tahsils. ^e headquarters tahsil has the hipest density, followed 
closely by Haty.: tin|ie "Maharajganj tah^ with much jangle and undeveloped land, hiM int- 
the lowest defisity{ .‘.The headquait^ tahsil has now increased iq density by six, Hata Ity 
five (two units more iihan'any other tahsils), and Mahatajganj by one. . Ifishamjga&j is reputed . 
to be far the most, unhealthy tahsil in the distriot. Again, in .Bund|il|^aBd, (Central Indwir-- 
Plateau), with parts of which l am also well acquainted, thero js^the lDMmeiBt 
tenants on the part of lai^owners audit isoommonly said that an.exiia'^ablo 
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. 4u:i ezttta nine acres of ooltlvation.* But the oouutiy is extremely' unhealthy and the climate 
-severe ; and an nnresponsive soil and a very low waterlevel involve a degree of exposure and 
exertion whioh the physique of the people is unable to sustain. ' It is of course, obvious 
that a point must sooner or later be reached at which the means of support derivable from 
. agriculture cannot be expanded further : and if meanwhile other means of support have not 
been developed, density will then be determined by agricultural conditions. The contention 
here advanced is that that point is not yet in sight. The above arguments are valid also for 
the mountainous and hilly portions of the Province (Himalaya West and East Satpuras), 
but their application is somewhat different. Where the country is cultivable at all, there 
is no evidence that the limit of agricultural development has been reached, so as to 
interfere with a further increase of population and density. But for large tracts of the 
country the limit has manifestly been reached since the beginning of historical time. The 
Himalayan snows could never have supported an agiicultural population : for these tracts 
. of course density is determined by agricultural possibilities.” 

At the same time, as we shall see later, a constant drain of labour flows out of 
these districts into Bengal, the remittances of the emigrants largely increasing 
the resources of the tract, so that, in spite of the heav^ receipts in the densely 
populated district of Azamgarh, the district has a deflcit treasury owing to the 
•enormously heavy payments made from it to meet postal remittances from 
•outside. 

Of the districts of North Bihar, Mr. Tallents writes : — 

• 

” The density of population in this district (Saran) is 872 to the square mile, the poxiulation 
is almost entirely agricultural and it needs no argument to show that unless some radical and 
hitherto undreamt of change is introduced into the system of agriculture the soil cannot bear 
a greater pressure of population than it is doing at present. The revisional settlement has 
' shown that the cultivated area has increased and that the scarcity of pasturage for the cattle 
has become a menace. It seems improbable that any further substantial increase will occur in 
the population of this district. In Ohamparan the case is different. The standard of cultiva- 
tion is not so high as it is in Saran and in many parts cultivators are in possession of more land 
than they can cultivate. In the last twenty-five years there has actually been a reduction in 
the cultivated area. This means that there is still room for expansion and intensification of 
agriculture in several of the thanas. Bents are low, being on the average less than half what 
they are in Saran, and there is reason to suppose that immigrants will still be attracted to the 
district, especially to the northern and western parts of the Bettiah sub-division, where the 
development would be rapid but for the prevalence of malaria. In these respects Pumea re- 
sembles Champaran. Both districts run up towa^s the foothills of the Himalayas and parts 
of them are extremely malarious. Bunts in Pumea are even lower than they are in Champa- 
ran and the density of population is less. There is ample room for the expansion of cultivation 
particularly now that the Kosi has swung right across into Bhagalpur district and there is. little 
doubt that the population would increase rapidly but for the scourge of malaria. On this 
occasion there has been a sharp decrease of population in the Kishanganj sul^division owing 
to the ravages of malaria and a t^porary slump in the jute trade, but this has been more than 
made good by the increase of population in Araria, and in the areas reclaimed from the Kosi 
in the ^dar sub-divisiou. In Musafbrpur and Darbhanga there has been a heavy decrease of ‘ 
population in the south while in the north, where the density of population is already greater 
it has been more nearly stationary. The gradual northward movement of the population is 
still marked and is apparently continuing. The underlying reasons for this movement seem to 
be that the south of these districts is less healthy and that on the whole rents are lower in the 
north while the cultivation of rice whioh predominates in the north is more remunerative and 
capable of supporting a denser population. Here as in Saran, it is impossible to expect a 
considerable expansion of cultivation or of population. A tenth part only of these districts 
is uncultivated but cul&vable and nearly half of this is devoted to mango groves which are 
valuable for food, timber and fuel, the remainder barely suffices for the pasturage of cattle. . 
The density of population in Muza^rpur is 907 persons to the square mile and in Darbhanga 
870. The population is predominantly agricultural and is likely to remain so, for there is no 
wealth to attract any industry unconnected with agriculture. In these circumstances 
it is impossible to suppose that an increase of population is either likely or desirable.” 

In the Punjab the economic |)roblera of population in each district has been 
.^xhapstively examined by Mr. Middleton in Chapter 1 of his Report. He finds 
’ -•evidences of pressure in tracis which vary considerably in character, 

Hoshiarpur, Simla, Gurgaon, Ambala and Gujrat; but the' economic 
"^^tniticxn in this p^ of the country is at present solved by the progressive 

. iktrts. o{ it* ViaSlk^ itbm an. diMUied xodi-liewn sugar inwsMs in slniost ovory viUag«. though 

hnusun^^ .IteilMj^sxyUij.athntthHV.srs not now enough moafw the laboriouM oultiTsttoa 
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extension of canal irrigation. The additional land brought under Govern-^ 
iiient canal irrigation during this decade amounts to 2,500 square miles or 
an increase of 22 per cent, ^he mean density of agricultural population is no- 
where so high in the Punjab as in the Eastern plains of the Ganges. There has been 
a steady flow of colonists from congested areas to the canal tracts, amounting to 
about 160,000 persons in the'decade, and there are still schemes in hand involving 
further large extensions of irrigation. In his book, “ The Wealth and Welfare 
of the Punjab,” Mr. Calvert is able to show that in spite of the enormous margin 
which still exists for the development of agricultural wealth in this mainly agricul- 
tural province, the average Punjab peasant already lives at a standard of life 
which is distinctly above that of a large portion of the peasantry in southern and 
eastern Enrcne. 

•tMitciaiiiTiig. 39. The number of the population which can be supported by the resources of 
any tract in any country must be vitally affected by the standard of living of that 
population. On the one hand the increase in the demand on the luxuries (as 
opposed to the bare necessities ) of life must, like an increase in numbers, stimulate 
them to develop further the resources of their environment. On the other hand 
the reduction of the resources of the environment by the law of diminishing returns 
must either put a limit to the number of the population or cause a retraction in the 
standard of living. The statistical measure of the standard of living of the Indian 
population demands enquiries of an exact and difficult nature ; and though it was at 
one time thought that such an investigation could be undertaken along with the 
census operations, it was eventually decided that the practical difficulties were 
too great. Some information, has, however, been collected by certain Superin- 
tendents and in the Reports of Assam and Bombay will be found the results of 
enquiries into family budgets in different types of population, which are valuable 
additions to the contributions which are being made by the many expert 
students * of this very difficult and interesting study. ■ The subject is one which is 
far beyond the scope of a census report, even if it were possible, on the material 
yet available, to draw conclusions which are not dangerously uncertain and tran- 
sient. in a large {lortion of the population the manner of living has little relation 
to the economic capacity or resources iictual or potential of the family or individual. 
It is determined by tradition and limited by ignorance. It is not unusual for a family 
to live in comparative squalor and yet spend large sums on a marriage festival or a 
law-suit. A large part of the labour troubles in the country is due to the fact that 
the labourer will only work sufficiently to maintain himself and his family at the 
lowest standard, and the slackness of agriculture in many parts of the country is the 
result of low rents which enable the cultivator, with a minimum of effort, to 
produce sufficient to support his family at a standard which he is too backward' 
and unenterprising -to attempt to improve. 

Still less is it true, as is so often asserted in Sanitar)' Reports and elsewhere,, 
that the femporary variations in the ” economic ” circumstances of the people form 
the principal factor in determining the variations of the birth or death-rate ; though 
where, as in cases of famine or great scarcity, the available supply of food falls - 
below the minimum subsistence limit, the economief” factor Incomes necessarily 
dominant. In India, as in ever}* other country', the most prolific portion of the- 
population is at the lowest stratum of life, and modem theories incline to the‘ 
view that a maximum fertility is associated with a simplicity of life which in- 
cludes, or at any rate appears usually to be attended by a minimum subsistence 
diet, and that fertility dec'lines as life becomes more complex, more luxurious and 
more individualized and the nervous strain increases. This economic simplicily of. 
living in the laiger portion of the popu^tion, along with the custom of uni- 
versal marriage which seems to be indepeiment of economic considerations, and- 
of uncontrolled marital relations has given India a high average birth-rate. 
Diseases due to climate and physical conditions, combined with the non-hygienic 

* Mr. Jac)c in Bengal, Mann in the Bombay Deocan, Dr. SUtor in South India, the Bombay Labour 
Bureau in the induatrial^aaeaa of the Preaidenry, th^ Economic Societies of the United Provinces, Punjab and other 
Provinces. “ > 

t The word economic ia used here in the aenae in which it is uauilly applied, namely with rrference to the . 
financial and material reaoU'rcea of living. In its wider aenae, m., as referring to all tne conditions and oiroum- 
atancesof a household,’* domestic, social, traditional and material, it is muSiinoft nearly identical with the < 
idea implied by the ** standard of living/* 
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oustoms and txaditions of tlie people and their complete ignorance of and indiff* 
erence towards all the circumstances from the cradle to the grave which make for 
health smd reduce the power of resistance to disease, keep up the level of the death- 
rate. These are the constants which regulate the standard and which can change 
only dowly with the progress of education and social culture and with the improve- 
ment of the environment. Of the fluctuating influences which determine the 
periodic divergences from the average the most important is undoubtedly the cli- 
matic variable. It is exceedingly difficult to obtain material sufficiently accurate 
to admit of deflnite statistical correlations, e.g. rainfall or prices, or outturn of crops 
with birth-rates and death-rates. Correlations between the birth-rate and prices m 
Bombay made by Mr. Sedgwick on the data of twenty years were inconclusive and 
such as I have been able to attempt have not been of any help owing to the 
intrusion of extraneous factors. It has recently been put forward by the 
Health Officer of Bengal that low. prices accompany a high death-rate, and not as 
formerly thought a low death-rate, and the reason was ascribed to the economic loss 
to the cultivator. As a matter of fact the economic effect of prices, as Dr. Mann 
has shown in his studies, differs in different classes of the agricultural cotumunity. 
It is well known, however, that it is the dry years which are on the whole the 
healthiest, though they are not usually the years of economic prosperity, and any 
connection between outturn, prices, and death-rates is probably duo to a third 
common factor of this sort. On the one hand there is always in a rural agricul- 
tural population, even among those near the subsistence limit, a considerable 
margin of resource which enables them to resist in a remarkable way temporary 
economic stringency. On the other hand there appears to be an intimate 
connection between the quantity and distribution of the rainfall and the intensity 
of the infection of such diseases as malaria, relapsing fever, dysentery and so 
forth, which are chiefly responsible for the mortality. 

The annual fluctuations of the birth and death-rate are, therefore, probably 
much more dependent on .the intensity of the onslaught of the principal diseases, 
due to conditions of climate and environment, than on any supposed variation in 
the resisting power to them of the people owing to economic circumstances. 
In a graph showing the death-rates of the people over a long period of years the 
trend of a mean line drawn through the fluctuations would give the cultural and 
material progress of the population and its surroundings, while the annual fluc- 
tuations from the mean would usually show the result of temporary climatic and 
environmental changes and only occasionally economic catastrophes. A good deal of 
vague thought has arisen from this confusion of the. waves with the tide. The pro- 
gress of this tide has probably altered but little in the last 50 years. The undoubted 
development of material resources has not, in the ordinary rural comi^unity, been 
accompanied by a cultural advance such as would affect the population quantitively. 
The old customs and attitudes towards vital conditions remain unchanged and 
until they change in the direction either of greater economy or greater care of 
infant life the trend of the death-rate will not much alter except in sd far as 
scientific efforts can improve the surrounding conditions and fend off the 
onslaughts of the more vi^ent epidemic diseases. Of the relation between the 
standard of living of the population of Korthem India and its capacity for further 
expansion Mr. Edye writes : — 

*' Reasons have also been given for the belief that the limit of pressure of population on means 
of subsistence has not yet been reached anywhere in the province. Will the people therefore go 
on multiplying indefinitely, and will nature continue to interfere every few year.s with a cala- 
fhity to check the pace ? This, I think, is a reasonable expectation. A belief is generally held 
that a rise in the standard of living operates as a natural check on increase. This may be true 
of other countries, but here it is to put the cart before the horse. The Hindustani peasant has, 
as will be agreed by all observers, a wonderful faculty for cutting his coat according to his 
cloth. He will give himself all the necessaries and luxuries available to him if he can afford 
them : if the pressure on means of subsistence increases, he will cheerfully, dispense not only 
with luxxuies but also with what others might call necessaries. These characteristics are 
appareuxt in times of famine and they are very noticeable even in children. Where an English * 
child nee^ hfldf the contents of a toyshop to amuse him, an Indian child is content to play in the 
mud. If toys come his ^y no one could appreciate them more ; if he loses them again he is 
quite happy without them. 

The%iopi|||ation of India at ^e deatibi of Akbar ia zou§^y estimated by Mr. Moreland to ha ve 
beenah^imt 100l^il]ionB,.of which the share of what is now the United Provinces would not exceed 
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20 raillious. The coinmou people of Northern India were then undouhtedljr abnoet naked* 
Blankets were unknown to them ; shoes were seldom worn and little furniture was used save a 
few earthen vessels.^ The population is now 46 millions, and the people have long been more 
or less substantially clothed and shod; there are few who do not Assess blankets, and brass pots 
are in almost universal use. The amusement which the peasantry gets out of attendance at the 
law courts and railway travelling — these two diversions are to the Indian what the picture 
palace is to the English proletariat — is entirely new since Akbar’s day. 

In recent times the standard of living has not risen in such an obvious way, but, even dur- 
ing the last fifteen years there lias been observable an increasing addiction to the use of small 
comforts and convenieuc<‘.t>, such as tea, cigarettes, matches, lanterns, buttons, pocket knives, 
looking glasses, — even gramophones ; and of countless similar trifles. It seems unquestionable 
that up to the present time the numbers of the people and the standard of living have been rising 
together. And before it is assumed that the province, or any part of it, is so congested that 
further incrttaso of population is impossible, it must be remembered that the same assumption 
was made or implied by the traveller Fitch at the end of the sixteenth, and by Sleeman at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. If a stage is reached — and when all has been stiid it may 
not be far distant, for the density of some of the eastern districts* is unparalleled in any rurcd 
tnicts outside China -when both the population and the standard of living cannot be main- 
tained it is quite possible that the latter and not the former will contract. But perhaps by that 
time industry will hav<> beconte a factor for general support. At present it is negligible ; such 
industrial concoms as exist are too concentrated — in Cawnpore and a few other towns — to 
affect the province as a whole, for labour is immobile and shows no signs of acquiring mobility. 

* For th« above facts and the evidence on which they rest sec ‘'Moreland’s India at the Death of Akbar.” pages 
9 to 23 and 2/>3 to 270. Mr. Moreland estimates the population of Northern India between Multan and Monghyr 
4 Bkt something over 30 millions. Kis method of calculation for this tract (population — - cultivated acres x labour 
necessary to cultivate an acrc^) inspires more confidence than that for Southern India, for which the alleged size of 
armies — with a large discount for exaggeration — is thc'basis used. The H^eir-ul-Mviaakhatin and the works of Hero- 
dotus suggest that the alleged jize of oriental armies cannot be used us evidence at all, because the unknown discount 
may bo anything up to 05 per cent, of the known allegation. An arguable co-efiioient for the Xerxes Kxpedi- 
tioiiary Force, for instance would be alleged thousands ss? actual hundreds. But — 

wtiuld be equally arguable. The numbers of a massed body can only be known by counting ocular estimates even 
when made by educated persons are, as is well known, of the wildest description. 
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Area of India and tihe Provinces and States. 



Abka IK SgUAUK MrJ.£8 in 

1 Ptfferenoe, 

Province, State or Agency. 

1021. 

1911. 

Incroase-f-, 
DecreaiM^— . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

; 

INDIA. 

l»865,S82 

1,882,851 

j 

8 

PrOViBCCB. 

1,884,380 

1,883,814 


Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

2,711 

— 

Andamans and Nioobars 

:i,i4:i 

:i,l43 

if — 

Assam . .... 

53.0 tr> 

53.015 

— 

Baluchistan {DisHeis and Administered Territories) 

Bengal . . . ' 

54,228 

70.343 

54,228 

78,600 

— i.sSS 

Bihar and Orissa 

33.161 

8.3,181 

—20 

Bombay ............. 

12 : 1,021 

123.050 

4502 

Burma 

233.707 

230,839 

4 - 2,868 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1M>,37« 

99,823 

+ 53 

Ooorg 

1.582 

1.682 

- — 

Madras 

142,2«M) 

142,330 

—70 

North-West Frontier Province {IHstricis and Administered Territories) . 

13.410 

1.3,418 

4* 1 

Punjab and Delhi ........... 

lOtVKIO 

99,779 

4 660 

United Provinces ........... 

l()H,29r> 

107.267 

—072 

Stateo and Agencies. 

Til, 832 

188,583 

4l,d4» 

Assam State (Manipur) 

8,4.56 

8,456 

— 

Baluchistan States 

80,410 

80,410 


Baroda State ........... 

H,127 

8,182 

—56 

Bengal States ............ 

5,4:i4 

6,393 

+41 

Bihar and Orissa States 

28,648 

28,648 


Bombay States . . . , . 

6:i,4r):) 

63,864 

--All 

Central India (Agency) and Gwalior State 

77,888 

77.367 

+521 

Central Provinces States .......... 

31,176 

31,174 

+2 

Hyderabad State ........... 

82,698 

82,698 


Kashmir State 

84,258 

84,432 

— 174 

Madras States 

10,696 

10,549 

4-147 

Mysore State . 

29,475 

29,475 


North-West Frontier Province (Agencies and Tribal Areas) .... 

25,500 

25,500 


Punjab States 

:i7,059 

36,551 

+608 

Rajputana (Agendp) . 

128,987 

128.987 

— 

Sikkim State 

2,818 

2,818 


United Provinces States . . . * 

5,949 

1 

5.079 

+870 


Notw. — ^T he difference in areas is duo to the tine of rovisod survey flgures and to correotioi.a for fluvial action ; in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, tho Punjab and the United Provinces it is also duo to inter>provincial transfers. 


SBBSmiABT TABLE H. 


The Popniation of India at six coisnses. 


Indian 

8tatas. 

— 


j 

; India. 

I 1 

British 

Provinces. 



Indian 

Btotea. 

4 

1 


: * ! 

3 

4 

71,060,187 

71,228,218 

The above figures are InoluMivo of t 
attococasive ceiwnseB as folHivn* 

1 

he population < 

[»f areas newly enumerated 

68,iai,9.'i8 


r 1881 j 

8,8.130, (t81 

14,028 

38,124,4.33 

66,436.286 


1891 

5,713.002* 

.3,112,004 

2,600,908 

66,36(>,f^ 

Total Fopulutioo of new^ 
areaa In — 

1001 

2,672,077t 

1,6.34,377 

1,017,700 

21,304,1]^ 

1011 

1,708,866 

04,49.3 

1,098,870 

37,126,438 


^ 1021 

86,633 

86,636 

•• 

86,681,020 





n. 17,470,700 


r 1881 1 

17,492.340 

I 12,«40 ( 

82,468.088 

34,876,078 


1801 

2,872,513 

1.. 307, 043 ■ 

1 . 866.470 

28,784,178 

10,018.080 

Ifals Population of . nswH 

anas 

1001 j 

1 

1011 

1,862.661 

946,346 I 

837,440 1 

47,681 1 

626,211 

807.766 

34,815,740 


[ 1021 

1 

43,781 

48,781 1 


84,502,108 


^ 1881 

16,646,711 

1,088 

16,644,763 

80,632,970 


1801 

2,793.074 

1.605,051 

1,187,128 

82.060,205 

Vsmile Population of newif 

tttssin— 

1001 

1,28.3,207 

700,808 

402,480 


6 

1011 

848,010 

46,014 

801,106 

10,885,258 


. IW 

42,862 

42,862 



Total Population 




1921 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1881 

1872 

r 1021 
ion 
1001 
1801 
1881 
1872 

1021 

3011 

1001 

1801 

1881 

1878 


India. 


318,04f,480 
815,166,800 
204,361,050 . 
287,814,671 ' 
258,806,880 
206,162,360 

168,005,654 

161,338,085 

140,051,824 ' 

146,760,620 

120,040,200 

106,055,546 

154,040,026 

158,817,461 

144,400,2^ 

140,545,042 

128,847/340 

100,108,816 


British 

Provlnoes. 


247,(K)3,203 

243,033,178 

231.250,008 

220.870.888 
198,545,880 
184,858,172 

126.872.116 
; 124,707,015 
! 117,482,836 
' 112,304,651 

101.165.117 
05,186,615 

\ 

120,181.177 

110.225.888 
118,778,282 

} 10S,4S4AST 
j 07.iyO,MS 






deuaad in the title BM to ItotoMTaMe It, ^ 

« a4]|datol]aor88g215penoBsiuiip.i^^ fSek decSElIHlSO penona aie not avaINbh*. 





£8 CHAPTER 1. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL 


Population distributed by Provinces and with variation per cent, in the popuiation and mean 

density per square miie. 




An'a In 
square 



PoPULATlOli. 


1 

liX.PKIl(.'KNTAaifi OP 
j ''''AHIATIOM. 

Nxt 
Varia- 
tion PBH 

CXNT. 

MNAM DBN61TT 
pBB smmi 

XILB. 

Province. .State or 






(Increase +» Decrease-—). 




1 

AfiPiJty. 

1 

miles. 


1021. 


1 1011. 

inii.io9i 

19011011. 

i 

! 

. lA9Q.iaQl 


1 

1 

1 1011. 

1001. 


i 





“ 


1 

1021. 


! 


Peritons. 

Males. 

Females. 

(Both sexes) 



1 

! 


1 


; 1 

o 

3 

I ^ 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

; 1® 

1 

i 

12 

! 

13 


INDIA. 

1,805.932 ; 318,242,480 

193.996.664 

154.049.926 

816.169,896 

4* 1-2 

+ 7-1 

i +M-7 

177 

i 175 

i 

188 


Provinces. 

1.381.977 

1 

: 270.060.433 

139.248.123 

181.707.310 

296,462,189 

-fl-O 

i 

+«-3 

f 

f +880 

1 

1 

196 

1 

108 

■ 

1 

i 

Ajmer-Mrrwara 

2,711 

. 405,271 

280..568 

i 

225,705 

501,305 

—1-2 

+ 61 

1 +2S-0 

1 

183 

185 

178 

2 

! 

Andamans hihI i 

Mrobiirs. ^ 

:'>.143 

27.0H6 

20,70.3 

8.203 

26,450 

-^2*4 

+ 73 

1 

0 

8 

8 

8 

i 

Assam . 

1 

01,171 

7,000,248 

4,140,228 

i 

:),841.018 

7,000.521 

+ 13-2 

hl6-2 

1 -l'02‘5 

1.30 

115 

109 

4 

1 

1 

Balachl«iaii . 

1 

134,038 

7 »0,625 

1 461,000 

.338,825 

s 

834,703 

—4-2 

+ 30 

i 

i 

6 

6 

•• 

6 

Benxat . . . ' 

1 

82,277 

: 47,502,482 

» 

i 24.628,36,5 

! 

22,064,007 

46,305,170 

-1 2-8 

+80 

+ 37-8 

578 

651 

621 

8 

Bihar ami ^ 

111, HOD 

37,081,858 

1 

1 18,710.0r>2 

10,2.51.808 

38,434,753 

-12 

+ 61 

j +34-« 

340 

344 

327 

7 

1 

Bombay . . j 

J 87,074 

1 28,757.648 

13,046,031 

12.810,717 

27,084,817 

—1-2 

+ 6*3 

+ 16-8 

143 

145 

136 

8 

! 

Bnona . . .1 

! 

233,707 

1 

13,212,102 

8,756,960 

6,455,223 

12,115,217 

+ 01 

+ 16'6 

+ 380'9 

57 

62 

46 

0 

' i 

C. V. and Bernr . : 

! 

131,052 

; 15,070,880 

7,080.707 

7,908,88.3 

18,033,310 

—0*3 

+ 170 

+ 40-0 

j 

128 

122 

121 

10 

room . 

i 

1.582 

163,838 

89,.50] 

74,337 

174.970 

— 6-4 

—31 

-2-7 

104 

111 

114 

11 

Delhi . . . ' 

1 

593 

488,188 

281,6.33 

206,.555 

413,447 

+ 181 

+ 20 

! • • 

I 

823 

007 

884 

12 

i 

Madra«< . . . j 

143,S.V2 

I 42,704,15.3 

21,100.158 

21,893,907 

41,870.160 

+ 2 2 

+ 8*8 

1 

j +35-4 

297 

291 

270 

13 

I 

N.-W. F. rrovlnce I 

38,010 

5,078,478 

2.747,107 

2.320,369 

3.819,027 

+ 32*9 

+ 79-7 

•* 

130 

98 

129 

14 

j 

Punjab , 

1 38,005 

i 

• 2.1. 101,080 

1 3,7.32, 

11,360,012 

2.3,701,367 

+ 6-5 

-2-4 

•• 

183 1 

1 

174 

178 

15 

i 

ITnitod ProvJntf js . 

i 

112,244 

• 48.510,888 

24,368.075 

22,141,893 

47,007,364 

—81 

—1*0 

i 

+ 01 

414 i 

! 

427 

432 

1 

States and Axencies. - 

423.366 

47.902.047 

24,762.431 

88A39.ei6 

48.994.210 

—14 

1 

1 

+ 11*8 1 

■ 

+881-6 

113 < 

115 

100 


Baroda State . | 

8,127 

2.126,522 

1,100,564 

1 

1,025,058 

1 

2,032,708 

+ 4-6 

+4-1 ' 

+6*5 

282 

248 

239 

17 

Central Inilia 1 

(Agmef/h 

51,5.31 

' .5,097,023 

.3,068,002 

2,028,083 

6,129,010 

—22 

+ 12-8 j 

1 

•• 

116 , 

121 

llO 

18 

Cochin StHte . 

t 1 

1.470 

1 079,080 

482,050 

406,121 

018,110 

+ 9-6 

+ 181 

+820 

662 i 

676 

607 

10 

Gwalior state, . * 

28,3'>7 

1 3,188,075 

1,891.700 

J,404,.375 

3,227,061 

—1*3 

+ 6-3 

1 

•• 

121 

123 

H7 

20 

nydorabad State 

J 

82,608 

: 12.471,770 

1 

6..345,071 

8,126.600 

13,374,676 

—6-8 

+ 20T j 

•• 

161 

162 

136 

21 

Kashmir State 

84,258 

.3,320,518 

1,757.122 

1,563,.306 

3,168,126 

+ 51 

+8*7 

•• 

39, 

37 

84 

22 

Mysore State . . : 

I 

29,475 { 

. 5.979,802 

3,047,117 

2.031.776 

6,906,103 

+ 3*0 

+4-8 

+ 18*8 

203 

1 

197 

188 

23 

Rajputana {Agt^ney) | 

1 

128,087 j 


0,844.384 

6,184,891 

4,650,403 

10,630,432 

—6*6 

. +6*0 

• a 


82 

78 

24 

1 

Sikkim State . . j 

2,818 j 

. 81,721 

41,402 

40,220 

87,020 

— 7-1 

+49*a 

• 2 

20 1 

31 

21 

25 

_ 

Travamore State , | 

1 

7.825 j 

4,006.062 

2,032,658 

1.073,600 

3.428»075 

1 

+ 19 *8 

+16*2 

+7*-t| 

025 1 

462 

889 


Notb.— T he flgnrea for the Pfovinces are luclnatve of the States aitaohed to except In the ease of Bfadraa, where they exdode Ooehln and IkmwuMon.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Variation in natural population 1911-lSSl. 


Province. State or Agency. 


AJmcr-Mcrwara 
Andaniana and Nieubars 


Baluciilatan 


Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay . 

Burma . 

U. P. and Bcrar 


bars . 27,086 

. . 7.990.2-16 

709,61^3 


N.-W. P. Province 


United Provinces 


Baroda State 


Cochin State . 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir State 
Mysore State . 
Rajputana iAgmey) 
Sikkim State . 

lYavanoore State 


163,838 

42,794,155 

5,076,476 

488,188 

25,101,060 


PoprfiATION IN 1921. 


Actual 

population. 


818,886,060 

495,271 



PO|*irL.«T10N IN 1011. 

Actual 

imjiulatluti. 

Iiiiuiigranti^. 

Emlgrant.H. 

Natural 

population. 


Variation 
per cent. 
(1911-1921)| 
in Natural 


810,883,406 816,110,881 

427,801 501.359 


75,978 6,776,067 


60,121 781.650 



96 816.608.614 

10 488,927 

ro 13,027 

14 6,252,083 

3 832,476 | 


47,592,462 1.929,640 697.047 46,3.59,860 46,305,642 1,070.778 584,757 44;019,621 

37,961,858 422,244 1,053,018 39.494,662 38.13,5.293 449,712 1,916,806 39.902,387 

26,701,148 1,081,649 502,009 26,2ll,.508 27,038,1.52 905,844 622.83] 26,665.130 



37,961,858 422,244 1.055,018 39.404,662 38.13,5.203 

26,701,148 1,081,649 592,0<>9 26,2ll,.508 27,038,1.52 

13,212,102 706.725 20.205 12,525,762 12.115.217 5 

15,979.660 600,504 407.294 15,777,4.50 16,033,310 


2,852 132.753 

1,756,462 41,3|0,75.'i 41,870,160 

84,495 5,003,409 3,810,027 

69,3,V) 371.768 

^24,187,750 

349,420 23,023.352 J 


i 11.538,418 

15,508,558 

2 133,303 

43,134,462 

3,751,060 


24,187,750 600,210 517,485 24,045,016 


16,510,668 I 480.414 1.402,541 47.432.793 48.014,080 29,310 I 48.783,305 


2,126,522 232.494 221,602 2,115.630 2,032,708 222,937 


Gwalior State . . | 3,186.075 

Central India (Agency) . I 5,997,023 548, 


289,029 3,184,764 

486,643 3,035.572 


9,356,980 I 474,255 5 


979,080 ' 30, 

12,471,770 202 

3,320,518 03. 

5,078,802. 

0.844,384 


28,3:38 967,650 918,110 

363,751 12,632,740 1:3,374,676 2 

84.291 3.341.389 3,1.38,126 

102,104 5,766.465 .5,806,193 

868,117 10,409,409 • 10,530,432 


8 4,133 

30.250 



2,045,369 


9,418,858 


894,112 8-2 


1:3,420.351 — 58 

8 3,16:3,:{21 I- 5*6 

5,0:32,802 + 28 

11.082.826 

01.530 
3,400,053 


fl) TheSgares for tlia Provlnoes ait Inrlmive of the Statea attached to them exoept In the case of Madras, where they exclude Cochin and Tiavaneore. 

The Aotnal andKatuial population shown in this table is Jess by 56,500 persons owing to the nxcluslon of Aflen where Table Xf was not compiled. 
») Ckdamns 2 and 6— Penons not enumerated by birth-plaoe or whose birth-place was not returned have been Included In thcM columm. ^ ^ 

14) 4 and S-^The Sgurea anainet India ui eolumnt 4 and 8 fepresent emlgranu to foreign eountrles, details of wbleh for lOSl will be found in 

“ Thble V of Chapter IIlT 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

SUlMIDIABY TABLE V. 


Reported birth-rate per mille during the decade 1911-XO in the main Provinces. 


PROVINOR. 


NnxBRH OP Births (both skres) per millr ir 


ATBRRfll BI1TF*B4TB 

miiUi BUBma the dioabb. 


o 

1 

j 1911. 

1 1912. 

j 1913. 

j 1014. 

1015. ! 

1016. 

1017. 

1918. 

1012. 

1920. , 

PonoDfi. 

! UdM. 

1 Females. 

1 

i 2 

! ^ 

1 4 

5 ! 

0 

» I 


9 

10 

11 1 

12 

I IS 

! 

fl 

AasRin . ^ . 

. 1 818 

' 822 

1 331 

320 

.33-0 1 

30*5 I 

31*4 

86*0 

80*6 

81-6 j 

82*8 

j 18-7 

15*6 

BODtfRl 

. j S5-0 

! 3ft-3 

' 33R 

33-9 

31*8 ' 

81*9 1 

35*9 ' 

32*0 

27*6 

80-0 ; 

82-8 

17-0 

1 10-8 

Bihar and Orlasa 

. ; 42*9 

{ 42-B 

I 42-1 

423 

40*4 

30*0 ' 

40*4 i 

87*6 

30-4 

82-2 

88-8 

! 10-9 

18-0 

Bombay 

. 1 300 

! 350 

1 

350 

37-4 

1 

87*1 i 

30*0 

85*7 , 

81-6 

27-9 

80-8 

84-2 

17-8 

16*4 

Burma 

. , 32-6 

j 321 

320 

j 

35-4 ' 

351 ' 

83*7 

80*3 j 

88*0 

20-9 

83*8 j 

83-6.i 

17-2 

16*3 

Central Provincea and Berar 

49*5 

1 48'2 I 

40-3 

51-4 

480 

43*0 

48*1 

43*2 

84*8 

89*2 I 

46-6 

1 

28-8 

22*2 

Madraa 

. dBO-4 1 

300 

.32-2 

.33-5 

31*2 

.32*5 

32*4 

28*9 

25*6 

28*4 1 

80*7 1 

16-7 

16-0 

North- WMi Frontier Province . 

. Sftl 

871 

30-2 

32*7 

81*7 ! 

83*8 

82*1 

80-0 

28-6 

29*8 ! 

82*8 j 

18*2 

14-6 

Punjab 

. 43-9 j 

46-3 j 

45-4 

40-3 

43*0 

45*6 

45*3 

89*0 

40*8 

42-9 : 

48-8 ; 

28-0 

20-8 

UnlM Provlnoen 

. ' 43-8 j 

46-4 1 

47-7 

44 9 

1 

4.3*5 ^ 

43*1 

40 1 . 

30*0 

82*4 

36-6 

42-2 j 

22-0 

20-2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Reported death-rate per mille during the decade 1911-90 in the main Provinces. 


^ PROVXUOX. 




NVHBKK of DKATHB (both sexes) fER MITXE XX 



AVIBAOE DEATH-RATH PRR I 
MILLE DURUrO THE DEOADI. 


1911. 

! 1012.* 

i 

1913. 

i 1014. 

1 

1915. 

i 

1016. 

1017. 

1 1918. 

1919. 

1980. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

* 1 


2 

1 

! ^ 

« 

! 

! 6 

9 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Asnam .... 

, , 

28-5 

28-0 

27-7 

24-7 

30*9 

28*6 

27'I 

46*1 

60*1 

89*0 

81*8 

81*8 

30*7 

^lenoal 

a a 

26*9 

29-8 

29*4 

: 81*6 

32-8 

27*4 

26*2 

88*1 

36*2 

82*7 

81*1 

81*7 

90*3 

Bihar and Orissa 

• e 

86*1 

81-0 

29-1 

28-3 

32*2 

328 

85*2 

56*7 

40*0 

80*9 

86*2 

87*2 

33>8 

Bomhay .... 

• • 1 

28*4 

1 84-9 

26*6 

20*5 

26*1 

33*3 

40*8 

88*1 

82*6 

28*7 

86*9 

36*2 

87*6 

Burma .... 

• • i 

25-1 

1 27-0 

26-0 

24-1 

28*0 

24*0 

26*8 

89*0 

81*1 

26*4 

27*6 

89-3 

26*7 

dntiml Provinces and Berar 

! 

• a i 

34-7 

1 42-8 

80*8 

1 30*7 

85*9 

1 40*0 

30*1 

1026 

48*2 

40*1 

44*2 

4a>i , 

42*2 

Madras .... 

i 

* * 1 

28-1 

1 24-3 

21-4 

! 25*0 

22*0 

21*0 

26*2 

48*0 

27*2 

21*8 

25*6 

86-3 ' 

26*0 

North-West Frontier Province 

. .i 

23-3 

1 23-4 : 

24*7 

25*8 

23*6 

30*1 

20*0 

70*8 

28*6 

28*4 

80*8 

80-3 ' 

80*3 

,'TnnJi^b .... 

1 

. • ! 

84-1 1 

2#-9 

80-2 

32*0 

36*8 

80-7 

87*9 

81*0 

28*8 

28*6 

86*6 

Si-O ' 

1 

89*0 

P nfted Provinces . . 

• -i 

45*0 1 

20-0 { 

84*8 

1 1 

38*5 

30*0 

29*5 

87*9 

82*4 

41*7 

37*^ 

40*2 

40*1 ; 

40*8 


SUBSmiABY TABLE VD. . 

' % ■ I ■ ■■■ 

Comparison betweai census figures and vital statistics. 


Frovluuit or 8tati*. 

IN 1911-20 Total Number 
OF 

Number per mills of popu- 
lation OF 1911 OF->- 

Escess (4-) or 
Deficiency (— -) 
of Births 
over Deaths. 

INORBASI ( 4 -) OR Dbcrkase 
(— ) of POPUTiATrON OF 1021 
COMPARED WITH 1011. 

Births. 

Dcatlis. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 


1 


% 



2 

3 

4 

5 ^ 

6 

7 

8 

tssum 





. 

. 

1,952,760 

1,892,415 

323 

31*8 

+ 60,346 

+ 628,084 

4 080,880 

Scugal 





• 

- 

14,860.257 

14,101,667 

328 

311 

+ 768,500 

4- 1,440,248 

•f l,^,8S0 

Bliar uiid Urissa 





• 

- 

18,348,461 

12,104,908 

888 

35-2 

+ 1,248,663 

— 407,726 

— 473,433 

iomlmy . 





♦ * 

• 

6,607,093 

7,223,309 

342 

860 

— 626,816 

— 463,391 

— 887,004 

iiirnm 





- 

- 

3,293,811 

8.713,134 

33’3 

27-6 

+ 680.660 

+ 987,844 

+ 1,093,976 

>ntrn] Provinces and Berar 



• 

• 

6,332,081 

6,149,042 

4&-6 

442 

H- 183,030 

4 178,802 

— 68,330 

Vlhl 






, 

158,505 

141,622 

481 

480 

+ 16,683 















>4 1,360,104 

4 1,401,408 

'unjab « 

- 

- 



• 

t 

8,608,660 

7,090,287 

43-8 

36-6 

-i- 1,400.878 



itadras 

. 

* 



* ‘ 


12,261,503 

10,261.067 

30-7 

25>6 

+ 2.000,446 

4 1,206,803 

+ 988,906 

Cortb-Wesi Frontier Province 



• 

•* * . 

668,880 > 

618,461 

32-8 

’ 80*8 

1 

4* 50.420 

4 1»262,SA0 

-t- 1,867,440 . 

rnlted Pro Vinces 


• 



•- 

• ' • 

19,776.514 

■ 18,810,266 

42*2 

40*2 

,067,260 

— 1,350,610 

<- 1,508,418 ! 

jaroda State . 


• 

. •* 


• 

. , . 

580,390* 

' 612,066 

88-6 

30-2 

— 81,665 

4 70J61 

+ 98.784 : 

lochin State 


. 



- 

• • . 

155,182 

133,886 

16-0 

14-6 

4- 21,807 

4 78,647 

[ + 90.970 ’ 

[yderaliad State 


-* 



. 


976,778 

1,577,700 

■a 

11-7 

4^ 600,087 

— 787,611 

L — •908,90«. . 

[,\vore State 


. 

• 


. 

• 

1.105,021 

1,284.602 


22-1 

— 170,461 

4 188,678 

<(■ 178,099' 

ravanoore Hlat^ 


• 

a 


• 

• 

677,970 

636,862 

IHhI 

16*7 

, + 141,088 

+ ^1,769 

•H sn^ 
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SUBSIDUEY TABLE Vm. 


, Reputed deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex In the midn Provinces. 



02 CHAPTER I. — DISTBIBirnqi^. AKD MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARy TABLE DC. 


Comparfeon of area and population of Dfstrlcte in tiie mirin Provinees. 



Niiinlicf of 
<li!!«tru't«. 


AREA AND POPHLATION OF DWTIilCTS. 




Kumber of 
cliBtrIcU 

ProvJutr. 

Average 

area. 

A VI -rage 
po{iulatioii. 

area in square 

Maximum population. 

i 

with popu* 
latioii ex- 
ceed lug one 
million. 

ASH.'illl .... 

12 

4,418 

03:1.852 

l.iHhai iiilh 

7.227 

Sylliet . 

. 2,541,341 

1 

IVnRal .... 

2.S 

2.T44 

1 

Myiiiciisingh 

0,2:iS 

Alyincnsiimh . 

4,837,730 

21 

Bihnrend Oris-iu 

•1 1 

-1 


1.H11M52 

Jtatii'hi 

7,102 

Darhhauga 

2,913,520 

15 

JBonthay (cxcUicliug Aden) . 

2h 

4.412 

ttss.inm 

Thar and Parker 

I3,ri3« 

Boiiil.viy City 

1,175,014 

0 

1 

Biiniiu .... 

j 

1 

i>,4:j:. 

I 

307.2rit» 

1‘Vilcratei! Shan State-* 

5ft,Si:5 

Fcd»*r»t»Hl Shan 
Stales 

. 1,433,542 

1 

1*. and Herur 

1 

1 

! 4..’->4o 

r»32.:j*.»s 

Raipiii 

0.7.S7 

Bal])UT . 

1,406,670 

2 

]Vliulr:is . . . . 1 

o- I 

t 

.'.‘jw:* 

I.r.tt7,:i7»» ' 

Aueiicy 

l'r).S.80 

Malahar* 

3,008,871 

20 

N.-W. F. Province . . j 

1 

" i 

2,f>.s4 

. 1 

450.2118 1 

1 

t Dt^ra Ismail Ktiun 

y,4."i s 

iVshawat 

007,807 

None. 

I'utijttli (excluding IKdlil) . | 

2y ! 


7r.»,277 1 

1 Kangra 

0.078 

: l.;ih(»re . 

1,131.336 

2 

1 

United J'rovinccs , . i 

4S 1 

2.214 

1 0ir».32‘.» i 

Curhwal . 

3.012 

(torukhiMii . 

3,206,830 

18 


* lucltifliDi; 


SITBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Persons per house and houses |>er square mile. 


Province, State or Agency. 

AIKKAOK Nr>tBKK OF PKRfcON.s PER IIOIME. 

AVER.\GE Nr%lBEIl or HOP.krs per RQVARB mile. 1 

1021. 

1011. 

1001, 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1011. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 




4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 


INDIA. 


4-9 

49 

52 

54 

58 

361 

35*8 

3Pfl 

339 

31*7 

Ajmer 'Merwara 


4-2 

41 

4 4 

5-3 

7-2 

i:V3 

15-3 

39*6 

37-5 

23*7 

Andumaiiw ami Nicobar-^ 


8-2 

T‘2 

.. 

.. 

.. 

M 

1*2 

. . 

. . 

■ m 

As-^ni .... 


4 7 

4 6 

4-6 

4-s 

.5-5 


250 

23*1 

S2-8 

18*5 

ihiluelil«taii . . . ^ . 


5 0 

4 9 

4-5 



■H 

1*3 

2*3 

. . 

. . 

Heiigal .... 


.VI 

5 3 

5-2 

5-2 

6-:; 

113-6 

104*6 

100-2 

060 

74*6 

Bihar and (»rissa . . . 


51 

5 2 

5-0 

5-7 

6 4 

67 0 

66 5 

62-2 

71*4 

60*9 

Bombay .... 


4 0 

4-0 

5-1 

5 4 

5-6 

29 3 

29 5 

26-5 

23*6 

21*1 

Aden ..... 


AJ 

. . 

.. 


*• 

a; -5 



. . 

.. 

Burma • • . . 


4S 

1 9 

5-0 

5 

5:> 

11 7 

107 

8*8 

8*3 

7*8 

Central Provinces and licrar . 


5-0 

4-l» 

4 S 

5 0 

4-5 

24-3 

‘ 24-8 

21-.3 

22-5 

22*7 

Coorg 


5 2 

5-2 

5 9 

6 4 

7-9 

10 8 

21-8 

19*3 

16*0 

14*1 

Dellil . . . . • 


4 3 




r 

103-4 

T 







> 4-5 

6 2 

66 

6 8.< 


V 30*6 

29*7 

27*2 

25*1 

Punjab • • . . 


4-5 

J 



\ 

40 4 

J 




Madras • . • • 


5-1 

53 

5 4 

5 3 

1 5-5 

58*5 

550 

50*3 

47*6 

40*5 

N.-W. F. Provinee 


5 2 

5 0 

6 1 

6 1 

1 6-0 

1 

32*6 

32*4 

21*8 

17*9 

15*0 

United Province# . 


4 6 

4-6 

5-3 

mm 

! 6-4 

1 

90*8 

92-8 

78*7 

74*2 

62*8 

Barnda State 


4 1 

4 0 

4-0 

■9 

4-6 

63 1 

61*9 

60*5 

65*5 

56*0 

Ceiitrul India (A^eficy) . 


4-5 




, r 









V 4-6 

5-1 

.V2 

5 - 5 { 


> 26*4 

21*5 

25*2 

82*3 

Uwallor State 


4*5 

J 




mJM 

J 


r 


Cochin State , 


5*5 

30 

1 56 

5-4 

4-8 

1205 

120*0 

107*1 

96*1 

92*0 

Ilydernhad State . 


.4-6 

4 0 

4 9 

50 

5‘8 

32*9 

32*8 

27*6 

276 

25*9 

Kashmir .State 

. * 

6-5 

57 

•6-3 

6*7 

.* 

M 

5*6 

6*7 


• • 

Ml’sore State 

• 


50 

4 9 

56 

5-7 

40*6 

89*3 

87*7 


89*6 

RaJiiiitana (Apmey) • . 

. 


4-8 


5-5 

4-9 

17-6 

18*9 

15*0 

18*7 

16*8 

Sikkim State . 

. 


63 


.* 

.. 

5*2 

5*9 

8*9 

• • 

• • 

Travaneore State • 

n 

19 


HI 

5*0 

4-9 

99*9 

87*8 

81*9 

76*8 

73*8 


NOTP.— The tigorea for Provlnofs are Itielualvp of the Stetea attached to them except In the caee of the K.-W. F. Froxinee^ ivimw .tbejr ate Ibr Biftirti 
torrltonr only, and Madras where they exclude Cochin and Ttavaneote. 






























CHAPTER II. 


Urban aiul Rural Population. 


Urban Areas. 

40. This cluipter deals with the distribution of the population in urban and rural introduetoijr 
areas, distinguishing the categories of those, who live in cities, towns and villages. 

It is necessary to remember that we are dealing, subject to certain small exceptions, 
with the population as it was distributed and eniimeiated on the census night. 

Thus, besides those who were for various reasons located at the time in places other 
than their normal place of domicile, there was a floating population of travellers by 
rail, road and water, ])ersons temporarily residing in camps or in the jungle and so 
forth, foi' whom special arrangements had to be made. This floating population 
amounts to 090,665 persons, forming the insignilicant fracl ion of about one person in 
every 500 of the total population of India and in no individual province or state ex- 
ceeding the proportion of 18 per mille. So far as the general population is con- 
cerned a comparison between the place of birth and the place of enumeration gives 
some indication, at any rate i n the district unit, of the extent to which the “ de facto ” 
and the “ de jure ” populations coincide, and it will be seen in para. 62 below that 90 
per cent, of the total population of India were ciiunierated in theii* dist rict of birth. 

It is obvious that this proportion cannot be applied to the case of towns, both because 
the unit taken is smaller and because a town, with its large vaiiety of interests 
and occupations, is usually rather a dynamic; than a static unit, which continually 
attra(;t8 or throws of! population a(;coiding to the (;ircumstances of its develop- 
ment at the time being, while that population itself is of a more fluid and mobile 
type than is usually found in rural areas. Thus a conijuirison of the enumerated 
population with the population returned by birthplace would be of little help in 
attempting to obtain statistics of the nonual or resident })opulation of any city or 
town. At the same time the returns of birthphwje are interesting in the case of 
the cities and larger industrial towns as indicating, not necessarily the number 
of enumerated persons who were or were not pernianent residents in the town, but 
the chief directions from which the concentration into the urban centre ha^ taken 
place. Such statistics have been tabulated for all the urban units ti’eated as cities. 

41. A town was defined as in 1911 and 1901 in the following terms : — RciiaiUon oi lowa. 

Town includes-— 

(1) Every municipality. 

(2) All Civil lines ^ot included within municipal hunts. 

(3) Every Cantonment. 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses iiihabitid by not less than 5,000 persons 

which the Provincial Superintcndtuit may decide to treat as a town for census 
pur{)Ose9. In Indian States, where there arc no municipalities, this definition will 
' jliave to be extensively applied. 

Not*.— la doaliiiK with qucstioiiB arising under h6.^d (4), tho Provincial SuijcrinleiMlont wil! h.ivo rogtird to I bo 
oboracter of the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the iiiiportancc* of tiic place us a coni n: 
of trade and its historio ussooialions, and will hear in mind that it is anclesirablo to treat as towns 
overgrown villages which have no urban characteristics. 

The value of the definition has been fully discussed in previous census reports 
and it is not necessary to repeat the discussion beyond exi)laining that, while the 
first three conditions cover places that arc, as a rule, of a more or less urban 
character, they would not in themselves be entirely comprehensive. The fourth 
condition enders possible the inclusion by the local dfiicers of other places 
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CHAPTER n.— XntBAN AND RURAL POPULATION. 


which, though they have not attained local self-government, still possess urban 
characteristics differentiating them from the larger class of purely agricultural 

village. It will be seen from the statement 
in the margin that the additional urban 
element which this last clause introduced 
is of some importance, since the number of 
towns not falling within clauses 1, 2 and 3 
of the definition at the present census 
amounts to 1 ,040 containing a population 
of seven million persons or 22 per cent, of 
the total “ town ” population of India. It is always difficult to make a clear 
distinction between a small town and a large village, and there is little doubt that 
the municipalities and other places treated as towns contain a considerable 
population which is largely rural in character, especially as the boundaries of 
some municipalities are, owing to local sentiment widely extended and include 
a good deal of agricultural land. 

No rigid definition of city was j)rcscribcd, but towns of 100,000 or more ui- . 
habitants were ipso facto classed as cities, while in this class were also included such 
other larger towns as the Ua^al Governments selected as beiiigof sufficient im- 
portance to justify the more detailed presentation of statistics which was 
prescribed in the (;asc of cities. 



intrai 4 Mribiiilon 42. ’ilMio detailed statistics for cities and I owns, arranged (a) by territorial units 


arbM po^laUon. certain population crlasses, will b(i found in Imperial Tables IV and V. In 

those statements civil lines and cantonments which form part of a city or town 
have been includeil along with the city or town to which they belong, and 
the population of the suburbs has also been im-luded in the figures for 
the city or town. Properly .speaking the suburb should have included those 
areas adjacent to a town over which municipal jurisdi<;tion has been extended, 
but it is possible that in some c-ases other areas have been included within the 
limits of the town which, though not actually within municipal jurisdiction, are 


within the zone of urbanization. 


Such cases, however, are not of sufficient 


importance to affect the value of the figures. Out of a total population of 
319 millions in the Indian Eni})ire urban statistics were collected for 
316 millions, and Jiearly 32i million persons, or 10*2 per cent., were enumerated 
in 2.313 cities and towns of all classes. The distribution of the population 
between towns ami villages is shown in Subsidiary 'I'able I at the end of this 
chapt er. 'I’ho diagram oj)posite shows the percentage which the urban population 
bears I .0 the total jmpulation in each unit of the Empire, the proportion in the 
largei* units ranging from nearly 23 per cent, in the Bombay Presidency to 3 per 
eent. in .\ssam. While any (•ornparison of the total figures of the Indian continent 
with those of other countries is of little valut? we may note that, as. compared with 
23 [)cr cent, in the most urbanized unit of the Indian Empire, the proportion 
of the ‘population of England classe<l as urban is 79 per cent, and of France 
44 per cent. The vast population of India is e.sscntially agricultural and rural, 
town life being to the majority of tlie people unpopular and artificial. The urban 
population of a country or tract expands in three ways, (a) by the natural 
growth of the urban population, {b) by migration from rural to urban areas and 
(c) by accretions to the urban areas of places with their inhabitants which were 
previously clas.sed as rural. It is clear therefore that, apArt from any natural 
growth in existing towns or any tendency of the population to migrate from the 
country to the town, there must in an expanding population be a steady increase 
ill the proportion of the urban and a corresponding decrease in that of the rural 
portion, as the larger villages expand and qualify by population or qr^anizatipn to 

{ )ass over from the rural to the urban category. Similarly if we divide towns, as 
las been done in Imperial Table IV, into classes by an arbitrary limit of residents, 
there must be, as the po))ulation expands, a steady transfer of places and their 
inhabitants from the lower to the higher categories, as they pass by natural growth 
acro.ss the population limits which divide the classes. In the table below,'^ which, 
compares the urbaip population as a whole and in the various categories as 
classified at each different census, we are therefore comparing not the populations 
of the same towns ‘but the number residing in those towns, whatever they were, 
which fell within certain population limits at the time of the census. 



DIAGRAM SHOWING URBAN POPULATION PER CENT IN THE TOTAL POPUUTION. 1921, 


Diagram showing urban po'puUuion •per cent, in the total population, 1921 
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OBNEBAI. DISTRIBUTION OP URBAN POPULATION. 


Distr^mtinn of PofuLaiion in groups of Towns according to size and in 

Rural Territoryt 1891 to 1921. 


CiMs Of placot. 

1021. 

1011. 

1001. 

1801. 

[Per cent, of total popnla- 
1 tion. 

Places. 

Po]mlailon. 

riaccB. 

Population. 

l*la(‘C8. 1 Population. 

Placo4. 

i 

PtipulaiioO. 


i 1011. 

1 

1001. 

jiaoi. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ■ 7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Votal Popolatioii* 

687.986 

816.017,751 

722.482 

313.488.137 

730.760 804.317.082 

716.969* 

287.008.054 

1000 

100*0 

100-0 lOO'O 

Urban TerrUt^ry 
Towns having — 

2,8 13 

32,418,776 

2,160 

29J02,tt63 

2,li6 ; 29,200,247 

2,034 

27,171,241 

10 2 

0-5 

9-9 

9»3 

1. 100,000 and 

over 

35 

8.211,704 

30 

7.075,782 

31 ! 6,005.837 

1 

30 

6.173,123 

2-6 

2*2 

2-2 

2-2 

II. 50.000 to 1 

100,000 , 

III. 20,000 to I 

50,000 1 

54 

3,517,740 

45 

3,010,281 

.52 j .3,114.188 

48 

3,25.5,175 

11 

lO 

1-2 

1-1 

IDO 

5,025,075 

180 

.5,508,044 

1 

100 4,004,461 

148 

4,4 is, 034 

1*8 

1-8 

1-7 

1-6 

IV. 10,000 to ; 

20,000 i 

450 

6,200,583 

1 1 

442 

0,103.954 

471 6,457,330 

1 407 

5.4^7,983 

20 

2-0 

0,0 

1-0 

V. 5,000 to 
10,000 


I 6,223,011 1 

1 

847 

5.036,513 I 

j 

850 = .''i,9.38,0.'i7 | 

1 

806 

6,104,000 

20 

1-9 

20 

21 

VI. i;D.lor 5.000| 

000 

2.831.064 

006 

2,000,580 1 

.560 ; 1,870,46:> ! 

506 

1,642,026 

•7 

•0 

•0 

•6 

Rura’l Territory | 

ti8A,(i22 j 

: Stl3,li98.!>r6 

720,342 

283,786,074 | 

‘ 728,603 265,116,836 j 

7 Li, ff25 

269,834,813 

89 >8 

90 6 

901 ' 

^0-6 


* Excluding uiiclAsscd I'ni'nmjnnt-nt ahiI rallwiiy po|iiilatioii of ;tri.8r»n piTHons. 


The first point which occurs to tlie mind from an examination of tlie st<atement 
is that the progress of urbanization in India, if there is any progress at all, has 
been very slow during the last thirty years. Jt has to be remembered that any 
comparison with the figures of 1911 is unsaiisfaettuy as plague was prevalent in 
many towns, especially in the Punjab. United Provinces, (lent ral Provinces and 
Bombay about the time of the Census of 1911, and the temporary loss of population 
due to migration from the towns tluring the epidemic was (‘onsidcrable. The whole 
increase ill the last thirty years in the j>ropoi1.ion of the urban ))opulation is less than 
1 per cent, and, as we shall see, the real increase Is confined within veiy limited 
areas. In the report of last <.*ensus will be found a review of the influences which 
have in the past determined aiul maintained the prosperity of the towns in 
India. Some, as the capitals of former ruling dynasties, owed their impoi-tance 
to their position as political centres : others, situated on the great lain I or water 
ways, grew up as emporia of trade ; others again were established as strategic 
citadels of defence against hostile raiders. The prosperity of many has varied 
with the history of the tract in which they arc situated, with the (dianges in 
administrative organization, the displacements of population, the diversion 
of trade routes, the growth or decay of harbours, the introd motion of rail- 
ways and the development of communications. But tliere are iwo domi- 
nant factors which have specially detei-mined the dir<'.ction jmuI character of 
urban development during the last twtMitv yeais. namely («) the expansion of trade 
and commerce and (b) tlie development »)f organized imlustries. It will be 
observed that the table above shows the <listribut.ion of the po})ulation at successive 
censuses in urban areas of different sizes. The percentages in columns 10 to 
13 suggest a tendency for the population to congregate in increasing prt»portion in 
the cities and larger towns as compared with the towns below 20,000 inhabitants, 
and this point is further brought out if. as in the table below, we (compare 
the actual growth of the same towns arranged in different classes at successive 
censuses. 


Population of Vrlnin Classes and of Rural TerriUrry as consliltded in 1921 and 1911, 


Clasa of plaocB. 

Number of 
plaec8 

POPliLATION. 

Variation 1911—1921. 

I ncrcasi! ( + ), Decrease ( -). 

in 

1921. 

1921. 

1911. 

Aetna]. 

Pc^r cent. 

Total ..... 

687.985 

316.017.751 

813,488.137 

I 2.629.614 

+ •8 

Territory Urban in 1921 

Towns having in 1921 

2,313 

32,418,776 

29,702.003 

■\ 2,7 16,7 13 

+i»y 

I. 100,000 and over . 

36 

8,211,704 

7,076,782 

+ 1,136,922 

+ 161 

II. 50,000 to 100,000 . 

III. 20,000 to 60,000 . 

54 

3,617.749 

.3,010,281 

4r><)7,4«S 

+ 16*9 

199 

6.925.676 

6..608,044 

+ 416,731 

+7-6 

IV. 10.000 to 20,000 

460 

6,209,683 

6,163,064 

+ 46,629 

+ •7 

T. 5,000 to 10,000 

886 

6,223,011 

6,936,613 

+ 286,498 

+4-8 

VI. Under 6,000 . . . 

690 

2,331,064 

2,006.689 

+ 324,466 

+16*2 

Tefritory Rural in 1921 

685,622 

283,598,975 

283,786,071 

— 187,000 

— -J 


v2 
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It will be observed here that while the towns with populations above 50,000 
have increased by over 16 per cent, in the last decade the increase has been consider- 
ably less in those between 5,000 and 50,000, while the population of the towns bet- 
ween 10 to 20 thousand has not even kept up with the progress of the general 
population of the country. The signihcanclb of these comparisons lies in 
the strong in<lication which they give of the gradual decadence of the medium 
sized countiy town and the growth of the larger cities and towns under the influence 
of commercial and industrial development. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting and important features of the decade. We can study it best in the 
conditions of the Bombay Presidency and in the eastern Provinces where industrial 
progress has been most prominent. 

43. In the Bombay Presidency the cry is sometimes heard that .the people 
are forsaking the village for the town ; the figures show a very diflPerent condi- 
tion of affairs. I’he following table analyses the distribution of the population 
at the different censuses over places of various sizes in that Presidency. 


Nundter mille enumerated in ^places oj different sizes in the ^mbay 

Presidency. 


Places. 

1872. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

mm 

1921. 

Above 

HM),000 . 


4:{ 

45 I 

.53 1 

60 

79 

.50.000 to 

HM).(XK) . 

9 

10 

12 

15 

11 

12 

20.000 


25 

20 

29 

27 

27 

30 

10,000 „ 

20,000 . . . 1 

.37 

38 

42 

44 

34 

35 

2,000 „ 

lO.OiKl . 

') 


r 213 

208 

195 

188 

600 „ 

2.000 . 

y 891 

883 

441 

417 

451 

417 

Below 

am . 

1 

. 


h 218 

236 

222 

233 



1,(K)0 

1,(MM) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


The figures show that, the urbanization of Western India is in reality proceed- 
ing ve^ slowly. While the proportions of those residing in the larger cities are 
increasing, the types of places which are losing to the cuties are not the smaller 
villages but the middle sized country towns, and a marked reduction in the class 
2,000 to 10,000 in all regions except the Konkan points to the decline of the market 
town above the Ghats. It is significant that in 1891 out of every thousand persons 

659 lived in places below 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the corresponding figure for 
1921 is 650. The small village has thus 
not appreciably lost ground in thirty 
years. Industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity is of cjourse the key-note of the 
great int^rease in the population of the 
large cities of Bombay shown in the 
marginal statement, and it is these factors 
which determine the distribution between 
the progressive, stationary or decadent 
towns, except where, as in the worst in- 
fluenza areas of the Deccan, the progress 
of the urban population has been set 
back by the ravages of the epidemic. 
Except for a few progressive railway centres the importance of Bombay urban ' 
life lies largely in the development of its cities about which some further discussion 
will be found later on. 



Proportional population 


of certain c?itie8 in 1872 


and 1921 taking 1872 

City. 

as 100. 


1872. 

1921, 

Bombay 

1(H) 

182 

Ahincriabad 

100 

213' 

Karachi 

100 

382 

Poona 

1(H) 

171 

8urat 

100 

109 

Sholapur 

100 

224 

Hubli 

100 

j 

182 


44. In Bengal the influence of the industrial factor on urbanization is, though 
on a smaller scale than in Bombay, even more marked. The population of the 
Presidency is essentially rural and what towns there are contain a high proportion 
of foreigners. The proportion of the urban population has grown from 5*3 per 
cent, in 1872 to 6*7 per cent, in 1921, the rate of progress following closely that of the 
general population though it h as generally been some 4 per cent, greater in the towns. 
As there are- no residential villages pioperly speaking in Bengal so there are no 
towns of the smaller class, and the population has a decided tendency to congregate 
in towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants. Calcutta with its suburbs and Howrah 
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has 1,827,647 inhabitants and is' the centre of commercial activity in the east of 
India. The city has increased by 4*3 per cent, during the decade and by 60 per 
•cent, since 1881 . Dacca the only other large city of Bengal, with 1 19,450 souls, has 
sWed the enormous prosperity^ of Eastern Bengal and augmented its popu> 
lation since 1872 by over 74 per cent, and in the last decade by 10 per cent. The 
other towns of the Province vary considerably in character but can be divided into 
two classes. On the one hand there are the country towns with no organised 
industry and only local importance in trade, which serve the country round with 
cloth, salt, kerosine oil and such other commodities as the rural population 
requires and cannot obtain from tUe land. To this category belong most of the 
headquarters of districts and sub-divisicns and places of historical interest like 
Murshidabad, Old Malda, Nadia and others less famous. On the other hand, there 
are towns which have sprung up as the centres of industry or commerce, such as the 
mill municipalities up and down the Hooghly, the railway centres and the centres 
of the jute collecting trade. The progress of these two classes of towns in Bengal is 
given in the statement below : — 


Towns in Bengal. 

• 


Population. 



Pekckntaoe of variation. 

Incn*a8e ( + )» decrease (— ), 


1921. 

1011. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

1011- 

1021. 

1001- 

1011. 

1891. 

1901. 

18KI- 

1891. 

1872- 

1881. 

The average country 
town. 

13,890 

13, .087 

• 

1.3,034 

1. ‘1.020 

12,708 

I.3..^i23 

+20 

+4-2 


+ 1*8 

— 5-.3 

The avorago induB- 
trial or eommor- 
oJal town. 

30,84 0 

28,888 

22,100 

20.009 

17,23.3 

18.742 

+ 0-8 

+301 

-hl09 

+ 1(M 

—8-1 


'rhe average country town has hard I v grown at all in half a century and is 
much smaller tlmn the average town which is its nearest counterpart in Europe. 

The typical industrial and commercial centre is more than twice as large as the 
average country town in Bengal and has grown rapidly since 1881. These 
two classes of urban areas differ from one another in every essential respect, 
in sex proportions, in age constitution and in the sources from which their 
population is drawn. Dealing at present with the last point only it appears 
that the bulk of ilie population of the country towms was born cither in the 
towns themselves or in the adjoining district. Rather less than half the 
population of Calcutta was born close to its present residence. In the case of 
the mill towns the proportion is reduced to almost one-fifth. Only j8 per cent, of 
the people of the country towns were born outside Bengal ; the proportion in the 
case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in the case of the mill towns it is consider- 
ably over two-thirds and in Titagarh no loss than 90 per cent, were bom outside 
Bengal. These statistics are significant of the extent to which the industrial labour 
of Bengal is drawn from outside the province, a point which will be further 
discussed in Chapter III. 

45. A similar phenomenon is seen in the case of the town of Jamshedpur in bum a OrlsM aai 
Bihar and Orissa, the, headquarters of the Tata Steel and Iron industrial area in the 
Province. This town has risen from a village of less than 6,000 at the beginning 
of the decade to an industrial town of over 57,000 at the time of the cemsus. Here 
the foreign population rules as high as 724 per mille, a considerable number of the 
inhabitants being Chamar labourers from the Chhattisgarh tracts of the Central 
Provinces. The town has an efficient municipal authority and the workmen are 
housed in up-to-date model dwellings. The development of the scattered coal 
areas has not yet resulted in urban concentration owing largely to the fluid 
nature of the labour employed, and when we pass beyond the areas wlier * 
the industrial factors are dominant the influences which control the progress of 
the urban population become more varied and complex. Bihar and Orissa 
is essentially a rural province. The urban population, which is 37 per 
mille at the present census, has only increased by 3 per mille in the last thirty 
years. Most of the towns considered individually are actually on the decrease 
■ and the aggregate increase for all the towns is less than the increase in Jamshedpur 
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itself. The province has three other cities ; Patna, the capital, with 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, and Gaya and Bhagalpur, each containing something less than 70,000* 
poi sons. Patna, once the central mart of l^engal, has a stoadily declining popula- 
tion and is now sustained only by its position as the capital of the Province. 
An interesting analysis of the trade organization of the city discloses that the 
various industries of Patna are on a petty scale and are conducted on the same 
primitive lines as a lumdrcd years ago. They show at present signs of failing as 
their product comes into competition with the output of other places. The 
methods of trade are equally primitive, a large part of the exchange being in 
tlie hands of beyaris or petty agents. The two chief interests in Gaya are the 
pilgrim traffic and the railway and these still maintain its position as an import- 
ant city. In Assam there is practically no urban population, the so-called towns 
being hardly recognizable as such, as the buildings are, on account of the always 
imminent threat of earthquake, built of one storey only and of light material. 
The number of the town residents is 32 per niille and the very slight rise during 
the last forty years is chiefly due to natural increase, as the vital statistics show 
that in respect of both the birth and the death ratio the towns are healthier than 
the couiitiy. 

Panji* U4 VoUed 4(). The great cities of the upper plains of the Ganges and .Indus owe their 
rraTincMi importance largely to historical considerations and as centres of adminikrative 

and military activity. There are no signs of any progressive concentration of 
population into the cities and low’iis of the Punjab and United Provinces. Of 
the former, where the town popidation, now 10*3 per cent., has slightly declined in 
the last thirty years, Mr. Jacob remarks. # 

'* 111 respect of urbanisation tJic tnitli of the matter is that, up to the present, the move- 
ment of the population of the Punjab lias been towards occupying the desert spaces which 
canal irrigation lias nuidcred fertih*, and it is only wlien this process has been completed nod the 
mother liquor ceases to be in a state of flux that crystallisation in Ihe shape of towns will take 

place It may be pos.sible to hazard a guess that when the movement of popidation 

becomes very slow, or ceases, the process of formation of towns is likely to be accelerated. At 
any rate so iiiueli may be asserted that the cultivator in the canal colonies is beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact that in order to be a sueces.sful farmer he must sell his produce successfully, as 
well us grow it successfully, and he is, therefore, desirous of more and better organised markets 
close to the areas on which he raises his cro}) ; and though something has been done in the past 
to lu’ovide these facilities, no one would venture to assert/ that he has at present either adequate 
markets or adequate means of reaching them. When means of communication have been im- 
proved thmc is likely to be a rapid growth of the numbers and extent of Punjab towns. Want 
of good roads and railways arc undoulitedly the limiting factors in preventing villages turning 
into towns with more readiness than they have done in the jiast.” 

'riu* cities of Dellii and of Laliorc, which now* stand sixth and seventh in res- 
])ect of size among the cities of the Indian Empire, owe their growth to their 

administrative and strategic character and 
their position as important railway centres. 
The combined population of the civil and 
militaiy lines amounts to 8*1 per cent, and 8*7 
per cent, respectively of their total population. 
Similar factors have influenced the growth 
of Rawalpindi and Peshawar in the North- 
AVest Frontier Province and of Quetta in 
Baluchistan. In the United Provinces the 
urban population has decreased slightly but 
unmistakeably since 1881, though famine in 1901 and plague in 1911 have 
somewdiat disguised the figures. With the substitution of railway transport for the 
river the commercial importance of the large cities of the Ganges Valley has • 
steadily declined and iji the absence of industrial development combined, 
as Mr. Edye thinks, with the relative unhealthiness of the ordinary country towns, 
there has been no incentive to migration from country to town. What urbaniza- 
tion there has been has taken place in the west of the Provinces where the Muham- 
madans, who are more ^garious, are in larger numbers. Of the twenty-four cities 
all but five have lost piraulation in the last twenty years ; Cawnpore, the only large 
industrial centye, and Jliansi, an iniportant railway junction, have both added 
substantially to their population, but Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares have- 
declined considerably and Agra slightly. 




OTHER PROVINCEf? & STATES. 

47. With the exception of the larger cities and the capitals of some of the prin- rMtni ladis, 

•cipal^ states the so called towns in Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior have few ^ 11 ? rai!* 

.genuine urban characteristics. The proportion of the urban population of these 

territories is Rajputana 1,34, Central India Agency 92 and Gwalior 97 per mille ; 
hut the figures have for the above reason little meaning in themselves and it is 
not possible to compare them with those of previous censuses, owing to continual 
changes in classification and to the disturbance created in the normal distribution 
of the population by plague in the decade before 1911 and influenza in the recent 
decade. A comparison of the population of certain towns at one census with that 
of the same towns at preceding censuses shows that the population of these 
towns has fallen steadily since 1891 in Rajputana. The ancient and picturesque 
■city of Ajmer, which is the chief railway centre of Rajputana, has increased in 
population every decade for the last forty years, though the figure returned at the 
present census is swelled by the temporary congregation of pilgrims for the Urs 
fair at the time of the enumeration. Indore is now a flourishing industrial and 
•commercial centre and is expanding rapidly, while for the same reason the popula- 
tion of Lashkar the capital of the Gwalior State is steadily rising. On the other 
hand Bhopal which has neither trade nor industry of importance has declined. 

In the Central Provinces, the cities of Nagpur and Jubbulpore are industrial 
•centres and have both increased in size. Otherwise there is little real urbanization 
in this province except in the cotton tracts of the Maratha plain in Bcrar, where 
industrial labour congregates round the cotton mills and markets. In this 
Province the proportion of the urban population is 9 per cent., but the appa- 
rent increase of 14 per mille in th^ last decade is fictitious as the real condition in 
1911 was obscured by plague. 

48. The town residents of the Madras Presidency form 12’4 per cent, of the MwIhm. 
total population, Madras being second only to Bombay in respect of its urban 
ratio. With the exception however of a few large places the towns of the 
Presidency are mostly overgrown villages. There is no tendency in tlie south 

of India towards the growth of genuine town life and the increase of 1*7 in 
the urban population in the decade has not equalled the rate of increase of the 
general population. The principal expansion seems to have beeri in the towns 
under ten and between twenty and fifty thousand inhabitants. The East Coast 
Division contains the highest proportion of town dwellers and, as has been observed 
in previous reports, the Tamil is a more frequent town dweller than the 'J’elugu. 

( )f the three large cities the populations of Madras and of Madura, which is the 
centre of an important indigenous dyeing industiv, have slightly risen 
while that of Trichinopoly has slightly declined. Besides Madura the towns 
which have increased most in the half-century are Cocanada, Rajahmundry and 
Tinnevelly. Of these Cocanada apparently reached its limit of ex])an8ion in 1911 ; 

Rajahmundry on the other hand has shown consistent growth while in the case of 
Tinnevelly the absorption of outlying suburbs appears to be the chief cause of 
increase. 

49. In the Hyderabad State there has been no growth of urbanization in the Myivre 

last forty years and the city of Hyderabad, which is the fouith largest city in *""* '*^'*"*®'^* 
India and contains 404,000 persons, lost nearly a fifth of its population during the 

decade through plague and malaria. The three cities of the Mysore' State, Mysore, 
the capital. Bangalore, with its important cantonment, and the industrial area 
of the Kolar Gold Fields, now treated as a “ City,” have all expanded and the 
urban population of the State now stands at a proportion of 14*4 per {;ent. an 
increase of nearly 2 per cent, since 1891. In the Travancore State the considerable 
increase of 4*1 in the proportion of town dwellers is almost entirely due to the 
addition of twenty-seven new places at the present census to the list of towns 
-Quilon, an important commercial and industrial town, has added a third to its 
population and Trivandrum the capital has developed tluring the decade at a rate 
slightly above that of the country round it. 

50. Seventy-nine places were classed as census towns in Burma in the pre.scnt Knrnis. 
census. Of these twenty -four are ” Major” towns having a population exceeding 
10,000 and fifty-five are “ Minor ” towns belonging to the classes either below 5,000 or 
between 6,000 and 10,000. Of the major towns the eight largest are , sea-port towns 

afld the other sixteen trading centres, while most of the minor towns also owe their 
growth'and importance to trade. About 10 per cent, of the population live in towns , 
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tJrbM ■Molattoii 
sM nllglM. 


but the proportion varies greatly in different parts, being highest in the Delta- 
and lowest in the Shan Sl-atps The average number of inhabitants per town is- 
about 16,300 and more than half of the town-dwellers live in towns of 20,000 and 
over. The towns of Mandalay and Rangoon contain between them 38 per cent, of 
the urban population. The former, a genuine Burmese city and the last capital of 
the Burmese kings, is now important as the trading centre of Upper Burma and 
shows an increase of 8 per cent, as (fompared with a decrease of 25 per cent, in the 
previous decade. But this increase is by no means all genuine as plague was raging 
in 19J1 and the- population was abnormally small. Rangoon, a cosmopolitan city, 
is the chief sea-port and capital of the Province and has in addition a considerable 
number of industries large and small. The gain of population in the present 
decade in Rantjoon is 17 per lajut. against 19 per cent, m the last decade. The 
difference in the character of these . two cities is well indicated by the proportion 
of their foreign-born population and of the sexes. Mandalay has only 209 immi- 
grants in a thousand. 1 n Rangoon the Indians form more than half the population 
and the total foreign population is no less than 677 per mille. The difference in the- 
proportion of the sexes is equally striking, Rangoon having 44 females per 
hundred males and Mandalay 91 . The Indian population in Burma is largely con- 
fined to towns, the proportion of Hindus and Musalmans per iqille of the urban 
population being 196 and 131 respectively, wliile the corresponding proportiona. 
in a thousand of the rural population are 19 and 28. Mr. Grantham writes : — 

“ In the districts near Rangoon and in the delta in which Indians are 'numerous outside 
the towns, they soinetitiK'S live in an anne.ve of the Burmese villag<> and sometimes in a separate 
hamlet which is commonly regarded as an adjunct of the Burmese village that takes no part 
in the village life. Usually these separate Indian villages are inhabited by poor people who 
struggle to get a meagre li velihood from the land which was reject)?d by all others as not worth 
working ; consequently they are usually strikingly lacking in all the amenities of the ordinary 
Burmese village. In any case the Indian rarely enters into the associated life of the Burmese 
villagers, but remains as an individual or a small group apart.” 

51. The proportion of the population of each religion who live in towns is - 
shown in Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter. It may be accepted as 
a general rule that wherever a religious community is in the minority of the popu- 
lation of a tract that community will be found largely represented in the towns. 
Minorities are naturally not at home in rural conditions. As the Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Bombay, remarks.” Everywhere the country is homogeneoua 
and native, the town heterogeneous and cosmopolitan ; hence all minorities find 
their way into and flourish in towns.” The table below gives the relation of the- 
urban population in a few of the more important units to the main religions. 



* lii«ihidet» Arya and Brahoio. 

In the first part of the statement, as is natural, the urban distribution follows- 
the regional distribution with modifications. The principle above stated of the 
congregation of minorities into towns is shown in the second part of the table and 
in Table III at the end of the chapter, where the statistics are arranged to show in. 
more detail the numbers in each religious community who live in urban areas in 
each province, and state. The Parsis who are merchants and shopkeepers are 
essentially an urban people. The Jains outside their own country of Bajputana 
are largely town-dwellers, but they also have a strong rural connection, a good -prcK 
portion of the ” Vil^e Banin as ” being Marwaris of the Jain religion. Of the- 
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Chiistiaiis the Etnopeans and Anglo-Indians are town residents; Indian Christians 
belong lar^ly to the lower classes of the country-side. The Sikhs in their own 
country, the Punjab, are peasants ; as foreigners they find work chiefly as con- 
tractors and artificers in the towns. The inverse relation between the regional 
and urban proportion of the Hindus and Muhammadans is clearly brought out in 
the 




Number 

Number 



of females 

of females 



per 1,000 

per 1,000 

« Provinoe or State. 

males in 

males in 



total 

' urban 



popiila- 

popula- 



tion. 

tion. 

Bihar and Orissa 

a • 

1,029 

878 

Madras . 

s • 

1,028 

1,006 

Coohin . 

s a 

1,027 

976 

C. P. and Berar 

• • 

1,002 

909 

Travanooie 

a a 

971 

947 

Hyderabad . 
Mysore * 

a 

900 

955 

a ■ 

902 

914 

Barma . 


955 

062 

Bengal . 

« 

938 

012 

Bar^a . 

a a 

9.32 

919 

C. 1. and Gwalior 

a a 

929 

861 

Assam • 

a a 

.920 

' 763 

Bombay 

a a 

919 

799 

United Provinces 

a a 

909 

82.5 

Bajnatana A Ajmer 
Kashmir • 

890 

890 

897 

801 

N.-W. Ps Province 

f • 

831 

502 

Punjab and Delhi 

a a 

820 

714 

Baluchistan 

a a 

731 

310 


62. The marginal table shows, for the urban population of the main pro- 

showing the number of female,, oer 1,000 vinces, the proportion of females per 1,000 
nudu in (i) Total Popviaiion and (li) t/rban males, similar statistics being given for m- 
* ^«»i"**tM*®*»* dividual cities in the statement in para. 63 

below'. Various influences combine to de- 
termine the proportion of the sexes in 
urban areas. We may distinguish (a) 
the regional factor — other things being 
equal the sex-ratio of the native-born 
resident population would naturally 
approximate to that in the region in which 
the town lies, (6) the factor of occupations 
which tends to increase the proportion of 
males, since the commercial and trading oc- 
cupations which predominate in towns are pe- 
culiar to men, (c) the foreign factor, especially 
noticeable in towns containing civil lines and 
cantonments where there is a distinct pre- 
ponderance of males and (d) the industrial 
factor. The figures of Assam are peculiar 
owing to the large foreign population in the 
province and to the tea garden labour. The 
proportion of females in the Bengal Presi- 
dency has been steadily fallii^ during the 
last fifty years owing to the increasing 
flow of immigrants, many of whom are 
males who leave their families behind. In the country towns the fall in the 
ratio of females is twice as great as in the Presidency as a whole. The fact is 
that towm life is not the normal life of any section of the Bengalis and an 
increasing number of those who find employment in towns, whether in law, 
medicine and the lower grades of administrative service or as shopkeepers or 
servants, leave their women behind in their country homes. Thus the increasing 
disparity between the sexes shows that there is no indication that town 
life is'becoming more popular. But it is in Calcutta and the industrial towms 
that the growing difference in the sex-ratio is becoming a real danger signal. 
Ilf Calcutta males outnumber females by distinctly over two to one and the 
corresponding change in the average commercial or industrial town is still more 
remarkable. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the latter was much as it is 
in the average country town to-day. Now, as the marginal figures show, the 

Humber of female, per 1,000 malea in certain town, disparity is more marked in a number 
in Bengal. of towns even than in Calcutta. 

The influx of male labourers, many of 
whom have come for comparatively short 
periods and left their women folks behind, 
has steadily increased. As in Calcutta, 
where there are only 374 married females 
per 1,000 married males and only 47 per 
cent, of the women were returned as 
married, the great predominance of males 
involves a great increase in sexual irregularity, while this fact again tends to dis- 
courage men from brii^ng their wives to the town with them. The great 
change in this respect which has come over the average industrial or commercial 
town is a malier of serious import, not only when the welfare of the labouring 
daises is concerned but from the' point of view of the employer. The male 
latmozexs being nearfy all married, each with a wife of his own somewhero, this 
disparity means, that most of the workers are leading an unnatural existenooi 


Chandpur 
Chamj^ani 
Titagarh 
Budgo Badge 
Kanchrapara 
Chittagong 

NaihaT ^ 

Howrah 
BaUy 

Bhaoheawar 
Kamarhati 
Bishra Konnagorc 


421 

434 

430 

438 

439 
494 
500 
520 

520 

521 
538 
547 
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missing the comforts of home life, exposed to the greatest temptation towards 
intemperance, and ambitious, so far as they have any ambition, (mly to earn 
enough to take them home. It is not surprising that their employers, finr^ they 
have little heart in their work and that they are notoriously unsteady. Similar 
conditions obtain in Rangoon, whose cosmopolitan population has a sex ratio of 
444 females per 1,000 men and contrasts conspicuously with that of the rei»dent 
Burmese town of Mandalay, where there are as many as 915 women to every 
1,000 men. Though the industrial towns of the Bombay Presidency have a large 
foreign population immigrant labour is of a more permanent nature than in the 
eastern industrial tracts and there is more employment for women. Bombay itself 
lias 524 females per 1 ,000 males and the ratio in Karachi is 629, in Ahmedabad. 
763 and in Sholapnr 894, all these except the last having cantonments within their 
area. 

Cities. 

53. As has already been explained, no precise definition of ** City ** was 
prescribed. All towns of 100,000 inhabitants or more were, ipsa facta, called 
cities but local authorities soinctiincs also added certain other large towns to 
the number in this category. Some statistical information for the 33 largest 
cities of India which have 100,000 or more inhabitants is given in the statement 
below. 
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Some of these have already received mention in previous paragraphs and it re- 
mains to deal with a few features in the growth of some of the largest towns during 
the decade which seem to be of interest. In connection with the statistics given in 
the statement it may be of interest to recall the populations of some of the 
largest cities in other parts of the world. The population of Greater London is 
7^ millions, of New York 5^ millions. After these two cities there is a consider- 
able drop. Paris, Chicajgo, Petrograd and Tokyo all have more than two million 
inhabitants, while Berlin and Vienna have now just under two millions. 
Among the cities of above a million are Moscow, Philadelphia, Canton, Glasgow, 
Pekin and .Constantinople. 

54. In dealing with the Oily of Calcutta we have to distinguish, as in the 
case of greater or smaller London, the municipal area of Calcutta proper and the 
suburban areas which surround it. How far the suburbs of a great city should be 
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held to extend is always a matter of some difficulty to determine. To the south 
and west and east the limit of the suburban area of Calcutta is clearly defined ; 
to the north the line of both banks of the Hooghly is parcelled out among a 
series of municipalities extending almost without a break over twenty miles, 
and in some sense all these munic;ipalitics are suburban to Calcutta. It is usual 
however to take the boundaries of Cossipore, Chitpur and Howrah as the 
suburban limits, and Calcutta city, surrounded by the six suburban municipalities, 
forms a compact block for which it is convenient to have comprehensive figures. 
The area covered by Calcutta and its suburbs is about 62 square miles, the area of 
the river Hooghly being left out of account, and its population enumerated at 
the recent census was 1,327,547 persons. Dealing with the complaint, made by 
some of the local newspapers after the census and taken up by the Calcutta Cor- 
poration, that the census of Calcutta had been incomplete Mr. Thompson writes : — 

** The difficulty experienced in obtaining the willing service of a sufficient number to act 
as enumerators was somewhat more acute tlian on former occasions. This was partly a 
reflection of the spirit of the times, but was aggravated by the fact that the assistance 
given by the employes of the Corporation was disappointing. The difficulty caused some 
anxiety and was not overcome until rather late in the day, but tlu;ro was no sort of breakdown 
anywhere in the arrangements and the final enumeration went with a good swing. The 
same cry has boon raised after each successive census since 1872. A fresh census four 
years after that of 1872 showed that the original estimate had j)robably been an over-estimate 
rather than an imdcr-estimate, and in 1911 an elaborate investigation immediately after the 
enumeration proved the scent false. On the present occasion it was immediatelj' seen that the 
decreases in population in certain localities, which had been the subject of critic*ism as soon as 
the results were published, appeared just where the Improvement Trust and the Corporation 
had been most active in clearing sites for improvements, and the Port Trust had made its exten- 
sive acquisitions for the new King George Hock. Critics, moreover, failed to notice that the 
decrease in the Port population, the rcsidt of stagnation in the export trade, had been responsible 
for bringing down the city population by per cent., nor did they appreciate the significance of 
the great increase of suburban passenger traffic on the railways of recent years, which shows 
to what an extent Calcutta's workers have overflowed beyond its immediate suburbs. 
There were omissions in the European quarters which may have amounted to 800, but there is 
little doubt that omissions in Indian quarters were very few, and the total population may be 
taken as certainly correct within 2 per mille and probably W’ithin 1 per mUle.** 

The increase in the population of Calcutfci and its suburbs was 11 per cent, in 
the decade 1901-1911 and'4*3 per cent, in the recent decade. The increase in Bombay 
in the same period is considerably larger than that in Calcutta, where, however, 
the population has been able to spread to the suburbs in a manner in which that of 
Bombay with its island situation cannot. There are few large mills and factories in 
Calcutta itself such as there are in Bombay, and the industrial population is spread 
along the river for some distance beyond the suburbs, so that Calcutta as a centre of 
population is still nearly twice as great as Bombay. The average density of the 
population of the city and suburbs is 34 persons to the acre and of the city alone 
69. The density of the population of the county of London is 63 per acre ; but 
on the one hand there is no part of London where the density is much more than 
half that in the J orasanko ward in Calcutta nor, on the other, does London contain 
any area, bearing so large a proportion of the whole, which has so low a density of 
population as BaUygunj. 


A feature of the recent decade is the increase in the population of the 
suburban areas as indjciited in the table below : — 
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Bmatay City. 


Many thousands of clerks and others now live outside the cit^ areas and 
come in daily to their work in the city and the total number of season ticket holders 
is nearly three times as many as it was ten years ago. Though much has been 
done to improve the communications between the city and suburban areas, much 
still remains, and in spite of the operations of the Oily Improvement Trust who 
have awfuired and cleared within municipal limits nearly 800 acres, or 7 percent, 
of the total area of the city, there are localities in Bara Bazar, Bow Bazar, Bentinck 
Street and Dharamtala, where the Marwari community, Chinese, Anglo-Indians and 
others live under conditions of overcrowding unimaginable until they have been wit- 
nessed. Yet overcrowding is, by no means, so serious a problem in Calcutta as it 
is in Bombay or in the centres of many much smaller cities in India. Like most 
large commercial and industrial cities the ratio of females to males is low in Cal- 
cutta. Thecity has 470 females per thousand males, the suburbs having rather a 
larger proportion. The low se.x ratio is closely connected with the large proportion 
of foreign-born in the Calcutta population. Calcutta city is the birthplace of only 
335 per mille of its inhabitants and by no means all of tuese belong to families do- 
miciled in (Calcutta. It is estimated that the number of permanent inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who look upon the city as their home, is probably not more than a quarter 
of the population. The city is, of course, a centre of concentration of population 
from the areas around it, but besides those born in the Province of Bengal there is 
a large foreign itidux. The Province of Bihar and Orissa itself supplies nearly 1 in 
5 of the Calcutta population, a number greater than that which comes 
from the whole of the rest of Bengal outside the city and the two adjoining 
districts. Of tlie.se iuimigrants, pf whom about a quarter come from Orissa, the 
bulk are men engaged in some form of manual labour, women being fewer 
than one to every five males. The United Provinces contribute nearly 1 in 10 
of the Calcutta population ; these immigrants engage in the same pursuits 
as those from Bihar but a large proportion are in regular, as opposed to casual, 
employment and probably for this reason the sox ratio among them is higher. 
As many as 23 per mille in (.’alcutta were born in Rajputana and represent the 
Marwaris a rather loose tenn— who absorb so much of th4 piece-goods trade and 
are brokers in other commodities, and their clerks and servants. A feature 
of the population in Calcutta is its constantly changing nature. It is safe to 
say that a great majority of immigrants do not come to stay ; and as one tem- 
porary wave of immigrants wanes and passes, their places are taken by others 
either from the same or some other direction. The great increase in the number 
of immigrants from Rajputana and Bombay of recent years, who are mainly of 
the mercantile class, seems to show that Calcutta’s importance as a business 
centre has, in no wise, been diminished by the withdrawal from it of the 
headquarters of the Government of India. Nearly 71 percent, of the population 
of the city and suburbs arc Hindu, 24^- per cent. Muhammadan and 3| per cent. 
Christian. The proportion of Muhammadans has lately decreased especially 
within the last decade, and a curious feature of recent years, which the census 
figures suggest, is a progressive tendency towards the segregation of the two main 
communities, chiefly by a drawing apart of the Hindu majority from the rest of 
the community and the reduction of small minorities of Muhammadans in the 
northern end of the town and in other quarters where Hindus were most 
numerous. 


55. The marginal table gives the area and population ot the City of Bombay 

at the last six censuses. The figures* of the 
last two censuses are disturbed by the 
prevalence in the city of plague which 
caused considerable tempoilkry emigration. 
A census taken in 1906 by the municipality 
gave a population greater by more than 
200,000 persons than the population of 
the preceding decennial Census of 1901, 
The decade 1901-1911 was not a period of 
active growth in the cily of Bombay and the actual increase, allowing for the 
disturbance of pl^^e, was not considerable. In the past decade the vital 
statistics show a steady excess of deaths over births in each yesT, but registration 
is known to be defsetive and little inference can be drawn from these figures. 
In the epidemic period 1918-1920 the city lost, accordii^ to the vital' stawtica 
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jre^ords, no less than a hundred thousand lives by excess of deaths over the 
.avera^ mortality and it is clear that influenza, though most virulent in its 
• effects in 1918, persisted in the city areas well into the succeeding year. 'Phere 
is, of course, a steady flow of immigrants into the city and it appears to be 
probable that, though the population of the city reached a million soon after 
the Census of 1911, the chief increase from immigration took place in the last 
three or four years of the decade. Hindus who naturally form the bulk of the 
population have increased at a greater rate than any other community. The 
number of Muhammadans has declined. The Parsis, though numerically few, 
form an important portion of the population of the city. The Jain population 
fluctuates in much the same proportion as in the Presidency generally and the 
strength of the Christian population, which lies between 5 and 6 per cent, in the 
city, varies with the changes in the European element. The disparity in the 
sexes has steadily increased in the last fifty years owing to the constant influx 
of the foreign element into the population ; the sex ratio stands now at about 
two males to one female. The small settled residential communities of Parsis 


and Jews have a fairly normal family constitution and the proportion of females 
is higher in the Hindu community than amongst Muhammadans, Christians or 
Jains, indicating a more settled element. Probably the most interesting feature 
of the population of Bombay is the nature and variation of its large foreign 
element. The marginal table gives the percentage of persons born in Bombay 
_ , , , at each of the last six censuses. A large proportion of 

tion. the immigrants come from contiguous or neighbour- 

j ing districts of the Presidency ; the district of Thana, 

1881 .* .* ‘ 27'8 for example, was supplying Bombay with a substantial 

stream of immigrants as early as 1 881 and probably even 
1911 * ; Tn « earlier. It is probable that the Cutchi immigrants, who are 

. . i« o mainly traders — Bhatias, Khojas, Vanis and so on, came 

to Bombay in large numbers in the groat trade boom in the sixties and that the 
maximum immigration of these people was then reached. Poona has naturally 
always been a great source of Bombay immigration but the stream has increased 
but little since 1881. The same applies to Surat. The Baroda stream is not as 
large now as in 1891 ; such persons from there as want employment in the mills 
going to Ahmedabad. The stream from Alimednagar and Nasik shows a sudden 
increase at this census, and more important still is the growth of the stream from 
the Punjab and Northern India. The permanence or otherwise of any flow of 
immigration is ordinarily indicated by the sex ratios. We have seen that in 
Bombay, as a whole, the ratio of females to a thousand males is 524; in the 


Bombay born population it is, as will be expected, much higher, namely 785. The 
' sex ratios in the case of immigrants from Ahmednagar, Nasik and Poona are 785, 
765 and 716, respectively, showing that the bulk of these immigrants have brought 
their wives with them, a fact which may be due to either of two causes (1) that they 
have come to settle permanently or (2) that the conditions were so bad in their 
villages that they had no option in the matter. When we come to the immigrants 
from more distant areas the matter is different. The ratio of females amo^st 
immigrants from the Punjab is 199 per thousand, of those from the United 
Provinces 167 and of those from Bajputana 154; and as the age-groups of these 
foreign populations show that the bulk of them lie between the ages of 15 and 40, 
we have the same abnormal conditions in the Bombay industrial population as 
have already formed the subject of comment in connection with the population of 
the industrial towns in Bengal. An interesting feature brought out by a scrutiny 
of the caste of recent immigrants, especially those front Ahmednagar who are in 
- particularly large numbers in the last decade, is the number of Mahars. There 
appears to be a drifting into Bombay of all the great Mahar castes from the 
Marathi speaking districts, and especially from the Deccan. Marathas also form 
a considerable proportion of the immigrants and the majority of them, as well as 
of the lower castes, work in industrial occupations or as labourers ; while the occu- 
pations under the head ** Public Force and Administration ” are largely supplied 
' by the residents of the Punjab and the United Provinces. 


56. Of the other large cities of Bombay, the growth of the population 
Karachi, Ahmedabad and Sholapur is the most conspicuous. The population of 
Ahmedabad is not so coinnopolitan as that of Bombay, the proportion of foreigners 
Vbeing 397 per mille. A considerable proportion of the foreign element comes from 
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Baroda, Eajputana and Kathiawar and the movements and changes in the sex dis* 

tribution in the last fifty years, which are given in 
the margin, illustrate in an interesting manner the 
rapid industrialization of the city. Of the total 
population no less than 514 per mille are engaged 
in industrial occupations and 205 in trade. 
About a third of the whole p^ulation is 
supported by the cotton industry. The growth 
in the city of Karachi during the last decade is of considerable interest; the 
population at the present time being 21 0,883. The city population is almost as 
cosmopolitan as that of Bombay, the foreign element being 605 in every 
thousand. The Hindu and Muhamiriadan element in the population is about 
equal and together forms 927 per thousand of the inhabitants, the proportion of 
Christians being 44 per mille. Besides Cutch, Kathiawar and the various districts 
of Sind there is a considerable immigration from Baluchistan, the Punjab and 
Delhi and the United Provinces ; the proportion in the city population of females 
is 029 per mille and an important feature is the small number of women among 
the working population, a feature common to the whole of Sind. Karachi is not 
essentially an industrial city, the population in organized industrial concerns 
being about a fifth of that in Ahmedabad. 

57. Next in population to Calcutta and Bombay comes the city of Madras 

with a population of 526,011 persons. 
Madras has few organized industries and, 
apart from its position as the headquarters 
of the Government of Madras, it gains its 
chief importance as a sea-port and a distri- 
buting centre. The density of the popula- 
tion is as high as 161 persons per acre in 
the heart of George-town and as low as 
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1901^11 
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1911-21 
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2 persons per acre in Fort St. George, which includes many office buildings and 
unoccupied spaces. The variation of population of Madras is shown in the 
marginal statement. Madras city has the unenviable notoriety of having a higher 
death-rate than any district of the Presidency ; during the past ten years the 
number of deaths in the city has excee<Ied the number of births by no less than 
22,963 or 11*7 per cent. Thus the increase of population recorded at the census 
is. due entirely to immigration. Only one-third of the population of the city, 
however, is foreign-born and of these only 11* 3 per cent, have come from beyond 
the limits of the Madras Presidency ; the large majority are residents of the four 
districts in the immediate vicinity of the city. The number of females per 1,000 
males in the city population is as high as 908. 

58. The area covered by the City of Delhi, the present capital of India, 

and its cantonments is 65 square miles and the 
population enumerated at the recent census was 
304,420 persons. The first regular census of the 
city in 1881 showed a population of 173,393. 
A gain of 11*1 per cent, was recorded in 1891 but 
the rate of increase dropped to 8*3 per cent, in the 
succeeding decade, though it nose again in 1911 to 
11*6 per cent. The remarkable increase of 30*7 
per cent, disclosed in the .present census is mainly due to the expansion of urban 
area owing to the transfer of the capital, by virtue of which, as will appear from the 
marginal statement, the city added about 55,000 souls to its population. The 
density per square mile is 4,683 and there are on the average 4 persons in a house. 
Vital statistics for the whole decade are not available but, such as they are, they 
show an excess of about 17,000 births over deaths. In 1918 owing to influenza 
the number of deaths rose to 39,000 which was more than three times the normal 
rate, but even this high mortality does not appear to have made a visillle impres- 
sion on the growth, of the population. The proportion of foreigners in the popula- 
tion is 450 per mille, the largest contributions being 57,000. from the United 
Provinces, 38,000 from the Punjab and 31,000 from the Kaiputana Agency. Most 
of the immigrants leave their families at home and thus lemiJes are, as usual in 
urban areas, in marked deficit in the city, the ratio standing at about 2 males to 
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one female. Of the inhabitants more than half are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
Musalmans and 3 per cent. Christians, the other religions being numerically 
unimportant. ' ■ 
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59. In certain cities enquiries were made, by means of special schedules 
designed for the purpose, into the question of the pressure of popuUition on housing ** ****** 

and room space. For the detailed result of these enquiries the reports of the cities 
must be consulted. They can only be briefly mentioned here. The density of 
the city of Bombay is 78 persons per acre compared with GO persons in the adminis- 
trative county of London. The figure moans little in an area where highly conges- 
ted areas and large open vacant spaces are both to be found; but it is undeniable 

that the central portions 
Pkrckntamk of avkiiaok numbrrI of the city arc far more 

crowded than is com- 
patible with sanitation, 
and it seems that after 

Uombiv I ®' density since 

1921.*^ 1881 they have begun 
to fill up again recently. 

The marginal table gives 
some indication of the 
pressure of population 
on liouse and room space 
in Bombay as compared 
with that of London in 
1911. It will be seen that the conditions of overcrowding in Bombay are far 
worse than in London. In the worst section of Bombay, the Sewri section, no less 
than 96 per cent, of the population live in one roomed tenements with five persons 
per room. In Karachi the overcrowding is even worse than in Bombay, the per- 
centage of persons living in rooms occupied by 6-9 and 10-19 persons being 32*3 
and 12*4 there against 22-1 and 10*8 in Bombay. In Ahmedabad conditions are 
hatter than in Bombay, the average number both of one room tenements and 
occupants per room being less, but even Ahmedabad is much more overcrowded 
than London. 
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The enquiry was not undertaken in Calcutta in the recent census as the Cor- 
poration had other sources of information. The overcrowding in parts of the 
central wards of the city has already been commented on. In liaugoon there is 
undoubted congestion of population at certain times of the year, notably in 
February and March when the seasonal wave of immigrant labourers is at its 
height. The conditions, however, are well known to the administrative autho- 
rities and it was considered useless to attempt any enquiry in (jonnection with the 
census. The household enquiry in some of the Punjab cities has yielded figures 
which, when compared with those of the population census, appear to be of some- 
what doubtful trustworthiness. The results however so far as the pressure of 
population in room space is concerned are given below : — 
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CHAPTER II.— URbAN AND RURAL POPULATION. 



The results in the case of three* 
cities of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh are given in the 
marginal table. 


Rural Areas, 

fthMsgaelBma oo. In Imperial Table 111 statistics are given of the distribution of the rural 

Pspihina- population in places of different sizes, and in Table I at the end of this chapter the 
same distribution is shown by means of proportionate figures for each territorial 
unit. It has been usual in previous census reports to discuss these figures in 
some detail and to attempt to show from them how the rural population of India 
is distributed over villages of different sizes in different regions of the country. I 
do not propose to revive this discussion on the present occasion. The censua 
statistics rest on the returns of the number of persons residing in villages, and 
from the point of view of census enumeration it would seem essential that the 
ultimate territorial unit should be a unit based on an aggregation of population. 
Unfortunately in large parts of India the village does not correspond to this 
description. Over a considerable area of the country villages are not units of 
residence but arbitrary and irregular units of area, into which the country 
has been divided for the purposes of the administration of land revenue ; they 
correspond in a certain degree to the civil parish in England, but have little 
demogra] 3 hic interest. The revenue surveys which determine the boundaries of 
villages date back in the case of Bengal to as early as 1836. Mr. Tallents 
observes of the villages in Bihar and Orissa : — 

“ The village {mauta) boundarice were demarcated by an official called the superinten- 
dent of survey, and maps were prepared accordingly by the revenue surv^or who was also 
responsible for demarcating the estates of revenue-paying proprietors. Owing to want of 
. oleamess in the instructions and the various ways in which they were interpreted there was 
much confusion between the estate and the mauza, which in some cases was conterminous 
with the estate, in others formed part of an estate and in others again included several 
estates. In the districts to which the operations were first extended it appears to have been 
the intention to include all the lands of a particular estate, wherever situated, in the mauza in 
which most of the estate lay, and in these districts it is not uncommon to find revenue survey 
fUMuzas which include five or six insignificant parcels of ground separated from each other 
by several miles. This desire to identify the mauza with the estate also resulted in some cases 
in a number of what would ordinarily be considered villages being included in a single mauza. 
Towards the end of the operations ideas changed and there was a tendency to treat as tnauaas 
groups of cultivated holdings usually with a central site for dwelling houses and sometimes 
with waste land attached, without reference to the boundaries of the estates.” 

Since the earlier surveys there have been subsequent revisions, in which the 
village boundaries were modified with a view to simplifying the basis of revenue 
administration to which the circumstances of residence were subordinated. In 
fact in large parts of Bengal, where, owing to the peculiar configuration of the 
country, the houses are scattered over the face of the country without any refer- 
ence to civic unity or corporate life, there is practically nothing which corres- 
ponds to a village in the ordinary sense of the word, and the mauza, which is for 
convenience’s sake translated as a village, is merely that tract of land, inhabited 
or not, which has been demarcated as a unit for revenue purposes. In the 
Punjab the village has had a somewhat similar history, the present village areas 
being the result, modified by various revisions, of the old survey based on the then 
existing estates. Throughout the northern, central and western tracts of India, 
however, there is, as a rule, considerably more correspondence between the unit 
of area and the unit of residence than in the eastern provinces. Unlike the- 
Bengali the upcountry peasant is distinctly gr^arious. Partly on this a^oimt, 
and very largely owing to the necessity in unsettled times of combination 
against hostile attacks, the village in the north-west of India and throughout 
the United Provinces and the central tracts of the Deccan has a ^tinct 
residential aspect) 'which was to a certain extent considered in determining the- 
unit of revenue adopnistration. , Even here however the correspondence naay be, 
and very oflien is, -by no means complete. In the hills of the Punjab and 
United Provinces, Where difficulties of communication prevent any large ag^^re- 
gate of houses in one place, the village in its administrative sense may coxu^ ' 
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'Of a large tract of wasteland with individual houses scattered all over it. ** In 
the case of Sind the inconsistencies noted above are accentuated. In the Presi- 
dency proper the village is possessed of a certain historic interest. The British 
adm^istration solidified and the survey delimited the distribution of the land, 
together with other picturesque features such as the hereditary rights of the 
village officers, in the form in which they were handed down. And for that reason 
the village, even though consisting in fact of several hamlets, does in most tracts 
•^possess an almost indefinable sense of solidarity. In Sind on the other hand the 
survey was working on a more pliant material, and new villages were created as 
occasion demanded, the artificial and almost purely utilitarian unit of Land 
Survey collection being for the most part treated as a village at the census. 
• Within this area there may be, and usually are several, sometimes innumerable, 
separate residential units.” Mr. Sedgwick, from whom 1 have just quoted, gives 
a case of a Mahal in the Karachi district which had in 1911 an area of 1,806 
'square miles, 3,572 occupied houses with a population of 18,483 persons with 
only two villages, and similar other cases of the same kind ; and Mr. Tallents 
observes that in the Mongliyr district of Bihar, the size of the mauza or revenue 
village varies between 72,000 acres, the maximum, and a minimum of less thd,n 
one .acre. In Assam there are three distinct village units, one based on the 
cadastral survey, one on the gaon or gram, which more nearly resembles a resi- 
dential unit, and one in the hills which consists usually of a collection of houses 
and is practically identical with a village in the usual sense of the term. In 
Madras the classification based on villages is for demographic purposes practically 
useless, since the meaning of the term differs essentially in the Agency tracts, 
where the revenue mauza has little connection with any form of residential unit, 
the Deccan tract, where the mauza nearly resembles the residential village of 
central and northern Indki, and the Tamil country and west coast tracts, where 
the correspondence between a corporate village and a revenue unit varies in 
different localities. Similar inconsistencies in the meaning of the word occur 
in Hyderabad State between the western tracts of Marathwara and the south 
eastern ^Pelugu areas ; and in Travancore, though the unit taken was the residential 
village known as kara and muri, the boundaries are apparently entirely un- 
determined and it is probably that as a result of recent settlement operations the 
revenue demarcation will be revised on a completely different basis. It will be seen 
from the above review that the term village has for the most part an arbitrary 
connotation which differs enormously in various parts of India. There is no 
single homogeneous unit which can be described as a village ; and while the re- 
gional figures are of some lo(!al interest as showing the variations in the distri- 
bution of the population in the villages considered as local population units, no 
comparison can be made between such statistics over different parts of India and 
it is useless on such a basis to attempt any discussion of the general distribution 
of the rural population in India as a whole. The student who desires to study 
this question is referred to the provincial reports which describe in greater 
detail the basis of the distribution of the rural population in the different tracts 
of each province. All that we can say from an examination of the figures in 
table, is that, as would be expected, the proportion of population living in small 
villages is largest in the hilly and backward tracts of the country,- such as 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and the States ofKajputana, Central India, the Central 
Provinces and Chota JJagpur. 
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CHAPTER II. — DURBAN AND RURAL POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of the Population between towns and villages. 
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Number per millk who live in towns. 
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Birthplace. 

01. The statistics of birthplac e were obtained in the census schedule by requir- 
ing each person to state the district in which he was born and, if he was born out- 
side the province or state of enumeration, to give also the province or state in 
which his biith-district lies ; if he was born outside India he should return his 
native countiy. The birthplace unit in India, therefore, was either (a) the British 
District or (b) the Indian State. The instructions were not always understood or 
carried out correctly and in a number of cases entries of villages were made which 
had to be located in the tabulation offices. This could however usually be success- 
fully done and the tables may be accepted as accurate for all practical purposes. In 
the case of Indian-born persons enumerated outside India information has been 
obtained from British })ossessions and Dominions and other countries wherever 
possible, but the numbers of Indijin -born persons resident in countries such as 
Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Nepal, Tibet, China, etc., where no census is taken, are 
unknown. Nor was it possible to hold a census iij Mesopotamia, though some infor- 
mation obtained from official records will be found in this chapter. In any case the 
number of Indians resident outside India is negligible for statistical purposes though 
the information, if fully ascrertainable, would be of considerable general interest. 
The record of birthplace is the only means which the census gives of estimating 
two features- of considerable demographic interests, viz., {a) the movements of 
population from one area to another and (6) the number of foreigners (foreign- 
born) in any population unit. That the spatial movements of population are 
capable of mathematical treatment and subject to certain theoretical laws has 
been suggested by Mr. Jacob in Chapter III of the Punjab Report. Mr. Jacob’s 
treatment of the subject is interesting and, I believe, novel and I have reproduced 
some of the more .striking passages as an appendix to this Report. To whatever 
causes the territorial movements are due they form a factor m the growth of the 
population of any particular area and from this point of view have already been 
appraised and di.scussed in Chapter I of this report. In this chapter we shall 
attempt to find .some meaning and interest in them rather with reference to the 
influences, political, economic or social wliich have caused them. Birthplace, 
however, is at best a rough means of measuring either the regional movements 
or the foreign con.stituents of a population. In any particular instance the place 
of birth and the place of enumeration may, either one or both, be accidental and 
have no connection with the place of residence or of business, while in any case 
the line which divides them for census purposes is often an arbitrary one and may 
have no important relation to cither. Were the statistics reinforced by in- 
formation regarding place of residence they would have more character and 
significance. It has not, however, been considered advisable to attempt to obtain 
information in the schedules regarding residence because (a) the whole question, 
as will be seen, affects only a small percentage of the population and (6) it iii 
doubtful whether such information could be accurately obtained, owing to the 
want of precision in the term “place of residence.” In the case of the nomad 
peoples of the north-west frontier it is obvious that neither in birthplace nor 
residence can be found a quantitative measure of their nomadism, while there is, 
of course, an inces.sant movement of population by road and rail all over the 
country of which the census can take no cognisance. 

62. The main statistics of birthplace are contained in Imperial Table XL 
Of the total enumerated population of the Indian Empire only, 603,526 persons 
were recorded as bprO in other parts of the world. Of these about four-fifth 
came from .Asiatic countries such as Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon 
and Arabia and the 'remainder mostly from Great Britain and other countries of 
ETurope. On the other hand India sends out a number which we are unable to 
estimate exactly but which may be put down as about b 7 millions. The numbers, 
therefore, who move between India and other countries are for statistical purposes*^ 
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practically negli^ble, amounting in ail to about two million persons. These 
exterior movements of population are, however, of some interest and will be con- 
sidered later on in this chapter. Some indication of the extent of the movements 
of population within the Indian Empire, so far as the census can record them, 
Projiprtion of per«oM born (a) in the dietnct where will be aflorded by the figures in the marginal 
envmeraied and (6) elsewhere. table. The total nuinbcr of perSOnS who 

» »»» irtnnn Were bom outside the district iu which they 
POPULATION. were enumerated is about 30 millions, re- 

presenting 10 per cent, of the population of 

•“* India. Of this comparatively small number 

wiierf millions were born in districts 

contiguous to the district of enumeration 

* and represent, out of the total number of 

g Qjj ggj^ persons staying on the census night often for 

Bihar and Orissa ! ! S.575 425 unimportant and accidental reasons out of 

: mI? S tUeir native home, that email proportion 

Madras » . . . 9,349 651 whicli had happened to cross the borders of a 

: S wS district or other birthplace unit. These 

Bengal 9,23» 707 figures, which are expanded iii subsidiary 

’ SS IS Table III to show the different features in 

Baiuonisian . . . 8,0si< l.OOJ ... -n a a si 

c. P. andBerar . s,s5i 1,149 the principal ceusus units, illustrate the 

Stati : , : Jw 1.2M home-loving oharacter of the Indian people, 

Bombay . • . 8,689 1,311 whicli IS the result 01 cconomic and social* 

B!!S;si.t; : : IS 1:S causes, and of the immobility of an agri- 

Assam . . . 8,234 1,766 cultural population rooted to the ground, 

Gwalior . 8,*^)^ i,7»6 fenced in by caste, langua|ge and social 

sikk^ state *. . 7!i88 21812 customs and filled with an innate dread of 

change of any kind. 


Province, State or 
Agency. 

Nuhskb pbb 10,000 

POPULATION. 

Born iu 

Bomelee. 

merated. 

India . 


9,019 

981 

Bihar and Orissa . 

• 

9,575 

425 

Kashmir State 

• 

9,574 

426 

Hyderabad State . 

• 

9,417 

583 

Madras » 


9,349 

651 

Rajputana and Ajmer 


9,345 

053 

United Provinces . 


9,310 

690 

Bengal 

• , 

9,233 

767 

Ne-W. F. Province 


8,969 

1,031 

Baluohistan • 


8,937 

1,063 

Ce P. and Berar 


8,651 

1,149 

Burma 


8,824 

1,176 

Mysore State 


8,744 

1,256 

Bombay 


8,689 

1,311 

Punjab 


8,663 

1,43^ 

Bar^a State 


8,631 

1,469 

Assam 


8,234 

1,766 

G. L and Gwalior 


8,204 

1,796 

Coorg . 


7,929 

2,071 

Sikkim State 


7,188 

2,812 


63. It is convenient to apply the general term “ migrant ” to those who were Miiitii#!. 
born elsewhere than in the district of enumeration and in the same way to distin- 
guish in respect of any area “ emigrants ” and “ immigrants”, and it has been usual 
m past censuses to consider five main forms of “ migration ’’ namely : — (i) casual or 
the minor movements between neighbouring villages, which may be of a perma- 
nent or temporary character and come into our records only when the persons 
crossed the borders of two birthplace units ; (ii) temporary, due usually to the 
migration of coolies to meet the demand for labour on canals, railways and so 
forth and to journeys on business or in counection with pilgrimages, marriage 
ceremonies and the like ; (iii) fmiodic, due to seasonal demands for labour 
generally for the harvests ;* (iv) semi-'permanent, where the inhabitants of one place 
earn their living in another but maintain connection with their own homes and 
ultimately return there ; (v) permanent, usually in the nature of colonization. 

While it is naturally impossible to isolate the statistics of these various classes of 
' migration some estimate is possible as to their respective importance from (a) the 
distance between the places of enumeration and birthplace, (6) the proportion of 
the sexes among the migrants and (c) our general knowledge of the chief territorial 
movements in different parts of India and the statistical information regarding 
them which is obtainable from various independent sources. 


64. We may deal briefly with the first two classes. Tlie ordinary casual move- »h®rt 

ments across the bordei^ are clearly of no importance ; they include temporary **■*■■*• 
visits for family, social or business reasons and probably cancel out in nt^inbers 
as beWeen province and province. A more permanent form of these short dis- 
tance movements is due to the well-known customs, widespread throughout India, 
by which (a) a man seeks a wife in a village other than his own and {h) a woman 
goes back to her parents’ house Vhen she is about to give birth to a child. In both 
such cases it is obvious that, where a district border is crossed and recrossed, 
both the wife and the children will frequently have been born outside the 
district in which they were enumerated. Here again the exchange between pro- 
vinces will in many cases work out equally, but not always. The sex statistics, 
which form a good indication of this matrimonial exchange, show for example that 
the United Provinces give considerably more women than they receive, while the 


* liuitanoes of teaBonal migration in other parts of the world are th^ Italian workera who liofore the war 
need to leave thoir native land tor ahort periods fur seasonal employment in Central Europe. 8outh America and 
elaewheie, the Irieh barveatere who came to Great Britain each year, the Aberdeen 6sher-girle who oame to 
Yafinooth for herrhig paokingf and the great influx of labour into Kent for the hop-picking. 
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Variation as orni'pctred wUh 1911 in the volume of migration within India. 
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reverse is the case in the Punjab. Temporary movements of businessmen, 
labourers, pilgrims and so forth are continually occurring throughout the year and 
may cover considerable distances. It is not possible to gauge them nor are they 
usually worth discussing unless they are so regular as to come under the periodic 
class. They are, however, often of considerable importance from the point of 
view of the census organization. While an attempt is made to time the census 
so as to avoid the principal known festivals and fairs this cannot always be 
done. The numbers enumerated in Ajmer city included a large concourse of 
people, many from considerable distances, to the Urs festival which was going on 
at the time, while there were similar gatherings of pilgrims at Puri and some of 
the other shrines in the United Provinces and Madras. Again, though fortunately 
the dispersion of the population by plague was not as considerable as in 1911, the 
disease affected the distribution in certain areas of noithern and central India. 

C5. Just, as the shorter movements from district to district recorded by the 
census cover only a small proportion of the migration describable as casual, so also 
these same short distance movements include a certain proportion of the other more 
important classes of migration. Wlierever, by nature of commercial, industrial or 
agricultural activity, an area attracts immigrants, a certain y)ortion of these will be 
drawn from the neighbouring areas. Thus the growth of the larger industrial 
cities of the Bombay Presidency proceeds largely by concentration of population 
from the neighbouring areas. Similarly the increasing poi^ulation of t he canal 
colonies of the Punjab includes thousiuids of agriculturists from the neighbouring 
districts, while the floAV of settlers from the Santal Parganas into the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal, the influx of in^lnstrial labour into the mining areas of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa and many similar streams of permanent, semi-y)ermanent 
and periodic migration are included in the statisti(^s of transit between contiguous 
districts and can only be distinguished from the more casual and accidental move- 
ments by other statistical indications or by our general knowledge. 

66. In discussing the more important aspects of the territorial movements Bulaacfl of mlgno- 
the actual volume of the migration is of greater interest than the relation which 

the volume bears to the population of the Province which gives or receives. The 
table opposite shows the principal Provinces which gain and which lose on the 
balance of migration and compares the statistics with those of 19U in each 
respect. The figures are also graphically exhibited in the map. It will be 
convenient to consider first this flow of population within the countiy and to deal 
in the first place with the case of those provinces which receive population, bearing 
in mind that the more important movements usually fall under one of the two 
heads agricultural and industrial. The discussion can here touch only the more 
salient features of the subject ; for further elaboration reference should be made 
to the provincial reports. 

67. Of the larger Provinces and States of India Assam contains the highest 
percentage of foreigners. Of her enumerated population of nearly eight millions 
more than 1| million persons, or over 16 per cent., were recorded as born out- 
side the Province, while of these less than a third were born in districts adjacent to 
the province, the proportion of females among immigrants of all kinds being higher 
than in any other province. The indigenous inhabitant of Assam is, like the 
Bengali, essentially home-loving. Of the small number of 76,000 Assam-born who 
were enumerated outside the Province the large majority were emigrants of the 
casual type. If we Set against them an equal number of casual immigrants we 
still have a nett immigration of over a million, representing an important addition 
to the numbers of the Province a large proportion of which is of a permanent cha- 
racter. This stream of immigrants has been entering Assam for the last fifty years 
in increasing volume and the children of the permanent settlers have made their 
home in the province. In an interesting calculation made on the best available 
information Mr. Lloyd estimates that the total population of the province which 
is foreign or of foreign extraction amounts to at least l*oth millions of persons, 
forming 23 per cent, or nearly a quarter of the whole provincial population. 

The chief sources of attraction in Assam are twofold (a) the tea garden 
industry and (6) the cultivable wasteland in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
former draws most of its foreign population from the distant provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Madras, while the 
settlers in the Assam Valley are largely colonists from Mymensingh, Dacca, and 
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other districts of i Eastern Bengal. Both these movements have been very fully 
dealt with by Mr. Lloyd in his report. A third movement of Nepalis into Assam 
which is chiefly of a pastoral nature is separately described in paragraph 78 below. 
Kegarding tea garden migration Mr. Lloyd writes as follows : — 

“ About two-thirds of the Assam tea gardens are in the Brahmaputra Valley and the rest 

ImmiuraliOH to Ataam and tf« tea gardens (000a omitted). in the SuHna Valley. The total popU~ 

lation censused on tea gardens was 
922,245. This includes managers and 
assistants, other workers, dependents 
and the stranger within the gates on 
census night. The number is about 
90,000 less than the total given in the 
Government returns of immigrant 
labour. The difference is probably 
due to many coolies having been out 
visiting neighbouring villages at 
census time ; also to the facts that 
the labour year does not end in the 
census month of March but in June, and that the Government returns include coal mines, oil 
fields and sawmills. Lakhimpur (233,000) and Sibsagar (229,000) have the greatest tea garden 
populations. Then come Sylhet (169, OtM)), Cachar (138,000), Darrang (123,000), Nowgong 

(22,000), Kamrup, Goalpara and the two Frontier Tracts have less than 6,000 each 

The recruitment of tea garden labourers by <;ontractor8 has been abolished and the sardari 
s^rstera is now adopted generally. The statement above shows for 1911 and 1921 the number 
of immigrants in round thousau<)s to Assam as a whole and to the tea gardens only. 

For tea, we are concerned chiefly with numbers 1 to 6. It will be noticed that in con- 
trast with the numerous inesreases from other places, the United Provinces immigrants have 
decreased both in tea gardens and in the jirovince as a whole, while the Bengal people liave de- 
creased in tea gardens, but increased enormously in the province. The United Provinces -de- 
crease is shared by all tea districts ; it seems to be due to the bad effect of the Assam climate 
on the immigrants and the increasing preference of managers for Chota Nagpur, Central Pro- 
vinces, Orissa and Madras coolies. Enquiri<!S show a general opinion that the so-called “jungly** 
coolies of the Central Provinetjs and Chota Nagpur (Mundas, Santals, Gonds, etc.) are the best 
men for the climate and the work of tea gardens. The United Provinces coolies, it should 
be noted also, were employed more in the Surma Valley, where the slump of 1920 was most 
•severely felt. Bengal supplies a number of the clerical and supervising staff but the loss of about 
7,000 natives of Bengal from the gardens represents coolies from Western Bengal districts. 
This cannot be accounted for except by saying that managers prefer now recruits from Bihar ' 
and Orissa and elsewhere.... All other Provinces contribute great increases to the tea gardens, 
reflecting the boom in the industry in the years previous to 1920. The very large increase from 
the province of Bihar and Oris.sa is due mainly to the preference of planters for the men of 
Chota Nagpur, and it may be hoped, to the appreciation by the coolies themselves of the more 
steady means of subsistence in Assam....! estimate that the total number of foreigners now in 
the province on account of the tea industry is about a million and a third, that is to say, one- 
sixth of the whole population of A.s8am. This is only a rough estimate ; and it is more likely 
to be under than over-estimated.** 

The Assam Valley hardly began to attract colonists from outside Assam till 
the decade 1901 to 1911, and the enumerations previous to that of 1911 show little 
immigration from across the Bengal border. 

“ Before 1911, however, a change came. The men of Mymensingh began to advance to 
Assam, driven apparently by pressure on the soil at home. They were joined by people of 
other Eastern Bengal districts, in less numbers. In the Census report of 1911 comment was 
made on the extraordinary incourse of settlers to the char lands of Goalpara from the Bengal 
districts of Mymensingh, Pabna. Bogra and Rangpur. At that time few cultivators from 
Eastern Bengal had got beyond Goalpara. those censused in the other districts of the Brahma- 
putra Valley numbering only a few thousands and being mostly clerks, traders and professional 
men. In the last decade the movement has extended far up the Valley and the colonists now 
form an appreciable element of the population in all the four lower and central districts. In 

places they have spread inland away from the river The sex aud age figures given in 

Provincial Table IV show that the colonists are settling by families and not singly. It is 
reported however, that the men generally come first to secure the land and build houses, and 

the families follow. About, 85 per cent, are Muhammadans and 1 5 per cent. Hindus In 

1911 no special, table was prepared, but from the general birthplace table we find that 
Mymensingh, Rangpur and Jalpaiguri provided 51,000 immigrants to Goalpara and 3,000 
to the other five Brahmaputra Valley districts. No separate figures are available for Dacca, 
Pabna and Bogra, as they are not contiguous to Assam ; but the numbers were probably 
not great. It thus appears that the Eastern Bengal settlers have increased more tiiM 
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fourfold in the deoade to their present total of 258,000 in the Brahmaputra Valley 
If T^e add the children born after arrival in Assam — and there is a goodly proportion of 
women aged 16-40 among the immigrants — ^thc total number of settlers in tlie valley must 

come to at least 300,000 In Goalpara nearly 20 per cent, of the population is made 

up of these settlers. The next favourite district is Nowgong, where they form about 14 per 
cent, of the whole population. In Kamrup waste lands are being taken up rapi<fly, 
especially in Barpeta subdivision. In Darrang, exploration and settlement by the colonists 
is' in an earlier stage ; they have not yet penetrated far from the Brahmaputra banks. As 
shown in the occupation columns of the Provincial Table, only about 30, (KK) of those born in 
the named districts of BSastern Bengal are non-agriculturists ; they arc chiefly traders, shop- 
keepers, timber merchants, clerks, professional men. The remainder, over 88 per cent, of the 
tottd, are ordinary cultivators of holdings generally under Government, with a sprinkling of 
field labourers. The few censuscd in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur are nearly all engaged in trade, 
loss than 300 cultivators of the class in question having settled in either district. The reasons 
given for leaving their home districts in the case of the great mass of the colonists are pressure 
on the soil, and sometimes actual loss of their lands and even homesteads by diluvion ; cheap, 
plentiful and fertile land, with the freedom of a ryotwari settlement in Assam in place of expen- 
sive and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or under-tenants in Bengal. On first taking u]) 
their new lands they sometimes have them cleared of j ungle and dug up by hired Nuniya labourers. 

This and their railway or steamer fares, some house-building materials and possibly some land- 
price paid to local people or unauthorised fees to subordinate revenue officials, constitute their 
only expenses in opening the new life. They erect their own characteristic tyj>c of house, and 
their villages can be distinguished at once from those of the Assamese. They are hard-working 
and good cultivators who cannot fail to benefit the country. In Goalpara, Darrang and Now- 
gong they have produced a great increase in crimes of violence and rioting ; in Kamrup some 
increase, but little in proportion to the numbers.” 

68. Bengal receives over 1,900,000 immigrants and sends out nearly 700,000 ***■*•*• 
emigrants, the balance in her favour being therefore considerably over a million. 

Her foreign-born population forms about 40 per niille of tlie total population and 
by far the larger number come from distant tracts. A very rough calculation 
indicates that the maximum number that can be attributed to casual migration 
is something less than 30 per cent, of the total exchange between districts, while 
the proportion of casual migration in the exchange between contiguous provinces is 
probably somewhat less. Of the immigrants by far the largest number (66 per 
cent.) come from Bihar and Orissa. The United Provinces send 18 per cent., 

Nepal 5 per cent., Assam 4, the Central Provinces about 3 per cent, and a smaller 
number come from Rajputana and Madras. Emigration is chiefly from the 
eastefn districts to Assam and from Chittagong to Burma. The bulk of the 
foreign-born population is fourui in the industrial districts of the south of the 
Province with Calcutta as their centre, in the northern districts of Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, and the Sikkim State, in tlie Tripura State to the east and in tlie 
Maida and Dinajpur districts in the west. Compared with the figures of 1911 the 
number of immigrants has slightly decreased while the emigrants' are more 
numerous. An analysis of the statistics indicates that there has been less move- 
ment over short distances than in the decade before 1911 and that this decrease 
in mobility is more marked in the north and east than in the south and 
west of the province. It is suggested that the more valuable tenure which is 
obtained under the permanent settlement has served to deter emigration even from 
districts where there is considerable pressure of population. There is little cor- 
relation between migration and density, and the flow of migration in Bengal is 
largely determined by tendencies which are much older than the last decade and 
can best be studied With reference to certain definite streams which are based on 
industrial and agricultural influences. Of these streams the most important 
are ; — 

1. Immigrants into the industrial area round Calcutta from Bihar and 

Orissa and the eastern districts of the United Provinces. 

2. Immigrants into the districts of Birbhum, Maida, Dinajpur and Nor- 

thern ^ei^al from the Santal Parganas. 

3. Immigrants into the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri tea gardens from Nepal' 

and Chota Nagpur. 

^ 4. Immigrants into the Tripura State from Assam. 

6. Emigrants from Mymensingh and the districts of Eastern Bengal to 

the Assam Vall^. 

6. Emigrants from the Chittagong district to Burma. 

. Of the total population of the four districts of Hooghly, Howrah, the 24- 
I^aig|jlla8 and Calcutta no less than 841,784 persons, forming 16 per cent, of the 
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population, ■were born cutsidc Bengal and an analysis of the figures shows that, 
probably owing to the system of recruitment, the great body of the immi- 

grants come from two circumscribed areas, one consisting of the two districts of 
Cuttack and Balasore on the Orissa Coast and the other of the western districts of 
Bihar with the adjoining districts across the border in the United Provinces. The 
above areas account for about 553,000 persons enumerated in these four industrial 
districts, or c’onsiderably more than one-fourth of the whole number of immigrants 
to Bengal from outside. Of this large industrial immigration the Superintendent 
writes as follows : — 

(fenerully speaking, tin* from Orissa iitul less regular employment than those from 

the nortli-West. They are more *>t‘ten casual labourers ami are almost all unskilled. More 
of the Biharis are skilled workmen, ami the proportion that is skilled seems to increase among 
tliose who come, from further to tin? north-west. The number which comes down from the east- 
ern Bihar districts is much smaller and very few come to industrial centres from Chota Nagpur. 
The aboriginal tribes of this plateau prefer to fimi work out of doors and shun the towns. It 
is not suggest «•<! that by any means all those wljo liave come, to Uooghly, Howrah, the 24-Par- 
ganas and (.’alcuitu find employment in organised industry. Many of them ply their traditionsl 
castii trades in the industri<al ar<‘a as they do .also in town.s in other parts of Bengal. Muchis 
and (^hamars are cobblers; Ooalas are milkmen and cartmen ; Kuhars arc palki-bearers and 
coolies as are Kurmis, Bliats, (lonrs, etc. ; Nunias are commtinly earthwbrkers ; Mallas boat- 
men and so on. Other eastes are domestic servants, and needy Brahmans from Orissa are 
found in great numbers in the towns em|)loyed as e.ooks by orthodox Tliudns of the higher 
c.i.stes. Chhatris and tithens t)f superior cast<* from Bihar and the United Provinces are con- 
stables, durwans, Zamindars' peons and the like. Most of the menial stafi‘ and porters on the 
railways come from Biha’' and Orissa. Sneh immigraifts are found in considerable, numbers 
all over Bengal, although they are fewer in Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong, Bakarganj, Khulna, 
.Tessore and Faridpur than in the rest of the Province. But the abnormally large number of 
immigrants from Bihar and Orissa ami the United Provinv'es in Calcutta and adjoining dis- 
tricts are mainly attrac-.ted by organised industry. Nowhere in Bengal is tlie Bihari or the 
Oriya permitted to acquire rights in land and neither is commonly employed as an agricultural 
labourer. A possible e.xcepti(»n to this rule exists in the, Dinajpur and Bangpiir districts where 
there may have been as many as 30,000 Biliaris found employed as field labourers but not more. 
The rule does not apply to l^antals, etc., wlio are willing to take up vacant and comparatively 
unfertile hinds on the outcrops of tluf old alluvium in Nortli and West Bengal and have been 
allowed to do so. It goes without saying that immigrants from Bihar and Orissa and the United 
Provinces imiiide a leaven of the mercantile- cla.sses, but they do not include any appreciable 
number employed in the? profe.ssions or in clerical work.*’ , 

A comparison between the figures of the last three censuses sliows that, while 
the number of foreign-born ha.s incrcasefl in the other three districts where the bulk 
of the industries are foiiiul, Calcutta, wdiich is becoming more of a commercial 
centre, receives now a smaller proportion of the immigrants than in ;previous de- 
cades, while there Itas been a distinct decrease in the number of emigrants from 
Bihar and Orissa and the Uniteil l^rovinccs who ply their various trades generally 
throughout Bengal. For the last lialf ccntuiy a constaint stream of colonists from 
tlie Santal Parganas lias flowed into the districts of Western an<l Northern Bengal 
attracted by the unoccu]>iod land in t he feariHflfjthe undulating outcrop of old allu- 
vium in North Bengal. Of the 202,000 Bantals enumerated in Bengal 97 per cent, 
are found in 10 districts of this tract and of these one-third have crossed the 
Ganges into Northern Bengal. Though there seems to have been some reduction 
in the numbers enumerated in the Birbhum and Murshidabad districts the numbers 
in Burdwan, where employment is found in tlie coalfields of Asansol, has risen from 
6,000 in 1891 to 28,000 in 1921, while in the districts north of the Ganges the 
increase in the same period is from 48 to 121 thousand. Though the stream still runs 
strongly the dec-lining rate of increase in the last decade is evidently due to the 
native-born children of the original settlers having taken the place of their 
fathers who migrated. The bulk of the labour in the tea gardens of the Jalpai- 
guri district is made up of aboriginal tribesmen from the Chota Nagpur plateau. 
By far the largest number (about 126,000) come from the Ranchi district but there 
is a distinct increase in the numbers from the Central Provinces in the last decade. 
The ecpial proportion of the sexes shows that the migration is more or less of a per- 
manent nature, the tea. gardens finding employment for women as easily as for meii. 
The chief featii.re of the internal migration in Bengal is a movement of the popu- 
lation of the central belt, on the one liand, towards the industrial districts round 
Calcutta and, on the o'ther hand, into Northern Bengal and the Assam Valley. The 
increasing strength of the northward movement across the Ganges indica'tes the 
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growii^ pressure in Central Bengal owing to the decay of the distributary rivers 
of the Ganges and the consequent deterioration of the productive capacity of the 
soil. Similarly the pressure in Midnapore already described in C-hujiter I has 
fcaind relief by a steady flow of population into the Calcutta and Hooglilj' districts, 
the number born in Midnapore and enumerated in the four industrial districts 
being as high as 114,000 at the present census. 1’he large increase in the popu- 
lation of the Tripura State, amounting to 33 per cent., is due chiefly to immigration 
from the Tippera district and the Sylhet district of Assam. A strong periodic 
migration from the eastern districts of Bengal into Burma for tlie rice harvest 
will be mentioned in considering the movement of poiJuJation iji that Province. 

69. Of every 1 ,000 persons enumerated in the Bombay Presidency thirty-nine 
were born in other parts of India and two outside India. The actual number of 
immigrants in thoiisands was 1,081 and of emigrants 592, giving a balance of gain 
to the Presidency of 489,000 persons. The exchange with contiguous districts re- 
presents about two-thirds of the immigrants and emigrants respectively and in each 
case the proportion of females is high. The striking feature of the migration sta- 
tistics in this Province is the increasing absorption of outsiders into the large 
cities of Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur which, except for the usual exchange of 
casual migration, practically monopolise the immigiants fi-om {)utsidc the Pre- 
sidency. The inofussil does not attract, strangers now any mon^ than forty years 
ago but the huge industrial expansion in the larger cities has resulted in the con- 

t;entration to them of popula- 
tion from outside of which the 
foreigners form a substantial and 
growing element. The figures 
are strikingly illustrated by the 
marginal statement which com- 
pares the figures of outsiders 
in these three cities with that of 

the rest of the Presidency. 

Writing on the subject of migration Mr. Sedgwick says : — 

“ There, are thus two chi(‘f streams of imjnigrants wliich njaoh us, one from north-west 
India represented by tlie huge area of Baluchistan, tlie Nol•th-^^'est Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Kajputana and the f)tlier coming from tlie soutli-east from 
Hyderabad and Madras. So far us there is any outward stream it is in a direction moving 
towards tlie north-east into Central India, and beyond into Bengal and even to Burma, with 
a second slighter southern movement into Mysore. But it is believed that while the two 
streams of emigration are in the nature of casual seasonal labour into cot.ton lands and the like 
(thougli of this there is little actual evidence), tlie two st reams of immigration represent per- 
sons in search of work in the citi(?s. The stream from the north goes to sw'ell t,he x^rolctariat 
of Bombay and Karachi ; and the Hyderabad struani goes to the mills at Sholapur... Only in 
the cases of Hyderabad and Baroda do the figures both of immigrants and emigrants show 
an excess of females indicating that the migration is to a considerable extent of the domestic 
type. This feature w'ould have been expected in the cases of Mysore and Madras also. 
But males are there in e.xces8 in both directions.** 

The stream of immigrants from north-western India amounts in the balance to 
over 350.000 iiersons, of whom about a third come iVorn tJie ITiiited Provinces, two- 
fifths from Bajputana and the remainder in somewhat equal proportions from (a) 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province and (6) Balucliistan. the migration 
from the latter being*of course chiefly into Sind. Of the emigrants about 100,000 

{ JO to the Central Provinces and Central India, including a stream of periodic 
abouT which goes into Khandesh for the cotton picking and on to the harvests 
of Berar and Central India; 18,000 to Burma and about 14,000 to the gold fields 
and coffee plantations of Mysore. The Gujratis and Cutchis arc conspicuous 
among those of the Presidency who are found in the more distant parts of India. 
Apart from the concentration of population into the industrial cities from every 
part of Bombay the internal migration presents no features of special interest 
^nd can hardly be studied with profit in an abnormal period. The Deccan con- 
tributes a larger proportion of its population to Bombay City than any other 
division and, evidently on account of persistent agricultural depression, lias been 
throwing out population in increasing numbers to other divisions. Periodic 
migration eastward for the cotton harvests has alreac^ been mentioned and a 
study of some of the areas under irrigation made by the Bombay Superintendent 
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shows a natural gravitation of the cultivating population from thfe less to the 
more stable agricultural areas. But irrigation is not yet a factor of any consider 
able importance from this point of view in the Bombay Presidency. 

70. The foreign-born element in the Central Provinces and Berar forms 3*8 jlbr 
cent, of their total combined strength and of this comparatively small number more 
than half come from contiguous districts of other provinces and states. The actual 
volume of immigration and emigration amounts to 610 and 407 thousands 
res])cctively, but, owing largely to the depressed jigricultural conditions at the end 
of (he decade, the balance in favour of the province has fallen considerably 
j^onipared with that of 1911, both by a decrease of immigration and an increase 
of emigration, lloughly 8j)caking the northern and western tracts of the province 
attract while the eastern portions thrqw off j>opulation ; but, apart from the domestic 
and casual exchange on the borders, the vast part of the movement both into 
and out of the province is of a temporary or periodic or, at most, a semi-permanent 
nature. The influx of wheat harve.sters from the United Provinces and Central 
India into the Nerbudda valley is a well-known periodic movement the volume of 
which was specially large on the present occasion owing to the lateness of the wheat 
harvest. The trade and industries of Jubbulpore City have attractions for the 
population of the northern tracts, while there is permanent colonization of the 
wasteland in the Nimar district, and there seems to have been, during the decade, 
some penetration of permanent settlers from Central India to the Chota Nagpur 
States attached to the Province. The cotton-growing industry of Berar and of 
the adjacent districts of the Maratha plain always attracts a seasonal influx 
from Hyderabad and the Bombay Presidency, but many of the gins had closed at 
the time of the census and the movement on tliis account was less marked. There 
can be little permanent agricultural inducement to outsiders in this part of the 
Province, where every available acre is already under cultivation, but the 
manganese and coal niines offer cjonsiderable attraction to labour especially during 
the off-season. In the east of the Province a remarkable feature is the turn of 
the tide of migration from west to east. In 191 J Bihar and Orissa sent 129,000 
persons to the Central Proviiu^es, a figure whicli dropped in 1921 to 32,000. On 
the other hand the Chamar of Chhattisgarh, wlio ivS undoubtedly the most mobile 
element in the population, has, largely owing to the failure of the rice in that 
tract at the end of the decade, moved fre(}|y to the industrial areas, of Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal, the number enumerated in those provinces being 132,000, or 
nearly twice the number in 1911. The rice tracts of Chhattisgarh and the 
Wainganga Valley have been for long one of the favourite haunts of the labour 
recruiter and Crovernment returns show that the number of labourers who left 
for Assam from the Ccntral Provinces between 1911 and 1920 was over 93,000, 
while the census returns show that 91,000 Central Provinces dwellers weie 
enumerated in that province as against 77,000 in 1911. 

71. The most interesting feature of the regional movements in the Punjab is 
the drift of population into the canal areas of Montgomery and Lyallpur. The 
subject has been already discussed in Chapter 1 and is dealt with in detail in the 
Punjab Report. 'I’he bulk of these colonists are from the more congested districts 
of the centre and north of the province, a small percentage only, amounting to 
3 per cent, in Montgomery, of the population of the canal area districts being 
foreign bom. On the balance of migration with areas outside it the Punjab gains 
174,000 persons. A large proportion of the Indian Army is recruited and stationed 
in this Province and the figures of migration are therefore affected by the move- 
ment of troops. 'I’he Sikh contractors, carpenters and workmen of the Punjab 
are well known throughout India and their enterprise has carried them overseas 
to Burma, the Colonies and America. On the other hand the Hindus and Sikhs 
obtain their wives largely from outside the province and specially from Bajputana, 
the exchange between other provinces resulting in a gain of ff5,()00 women as com- 
pared with a loss of 34,000 men. 

72. Of the total immigrant population of 707,000 persons in Burma 573,000 are 
Indians and 102,000 are Chinese, representing 80 per cent, and 15 per cent, respect- 
ively of the whole number. Immigrants from both countries have increased since 
1911, Indians ]by 16-|ier cent, and Chinese by 36 per cent., but m neither case has 
the increase been as great as in the decade 1901 to 1911, though a curious and un- 
doubtedly satisfactory feature of the recent decade is the lazger mimber of women 
among the iuimigrants from India than in previous years, we increase in female 
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Indian immigrants being 21 per cent, against 15 per cent, of males. Of the Indian 
immigrants more than two-thirds are Hindus and aboriginals anrl between one- 
fourth and one-third Muhammadans, while there are small numbers of Sikhs, 
Jains, Aiyas and other minor religious classes. The bulk of tlio Indians come from 
Madras (273,000), Bengal (1 46,000) and the United Provinces (71,000). The Punjab, 
Bombay States and Rajputana also send over contingents. In Madras the Agency 
tracts, especially the districts of Ganjam, Vi^sagapatam and Godavari, supply 
most of the Teliigus while the Tamils come chiefly from Ramnad and Tanjore. By 
far the majority of the Bengali immigrants come from the f'hittagong tracts adjoin- 
ing Burma but Calcutta with its surrounding areas suj)plie.s ov'or 1 1 ,000. The 
Fyzabad and Sultanpur districts send the majority of tliose wlio liavc rccortled the 
United Provinces as their birthplace. Apart from the immigrants from the border 
districts of Chittagong and Assam, wlio, when they are not merely of the (casual 
class, are mostly labourers in for the harvest, the bulk of the foreign population (con- 
sists of employes of the various industries in and around Rangoon and elsewhere. 


It is difficult to form any estimate of the permanence of tJiis indust rial immigration, 
„ . , , , , . j , but Mr. Grantham observes that out of about 

Climber of fr.malvs per hundred malea among i i i • • i j • i i 

hidian immiijnititfi lo litirmn, 02,o00 male labourci's in industrial cmploy- 

iT i I ia were asked wlie.ther they intended 

MuharniX'iaiiH' ” . 12 to remain in Burma, all but 2,600 or about 


SikliH, Aryas utid llrabn.os 
Others .... 


• 4 per cent, replied that they proposed to 

‘ - return to their homes. A certain number 


Total .18 Muhammadaiis marry Zerbadi and 

Burman women, but in the fol-eign population as a whole the sex ratio is 
extremely low, indicating the temporary nature of most of the migration, and, as 
in all adventitious populations of this kind, the proportion of adults is much above 
the normal. 


Emigration from Burma is unimportant amounting to less than 20,000 persons 
born in Burma and recorded in other countries. The amount of the exodus 
temporary or otherwise to the neighbouring countries of China and Siam is un- 
recorded, but the Burman is a home-loving person and it probably does not 
amount to any considerable figure. 

One of the most interesting features of migration within the Province is the 
gradual weakening of the movement of population from the centre to the unculti- 
vated areas in the Delta. The number of colonists has declined from 386 to 239 
thousand in the last 20 years ; and this migration will undoubtedly diminish still 
more rapidly in the future, since the supply of good land in the Delta has almost 
come to an end and the conditions in the centre of the country have been steadily 
improving. , 

73. Of the Provinces which contribute most largely to the streams of migrants *il»r O t h w u 
which have been dealt with above the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa 
about million, the United Provinces about one million, Madras |th of a million, 

Rajputana sths of a million and Hyderabad ^th of a million. In sketching 
the origin of the principal streams of emigrants into the receiving provinces we - 
bave already dealt indirectly with immigration from the provinces which throw 
off their population and the character of this emigration can now be described 
more succinctly. 

The flow of emigration from Bihar and Orissa is now almost entirely east- 
ward into Bengal and Assam. Some idea of the importance and volume of this 
emigration is indicated by the value of the money-order remittances received in 
Bihar and Orissa, which varied from 421 lakhs in 1915 to 666 lakhs in 1920 and of 
course only represents a portion of the pay and wages earned by the emigrants. 

Even more important than the more permanent streams of emigrants to 
Assam and Bengal already dealt with is the enormous flow of periodic labour, 
which pours out from North and South Bihar between March and Novem- 
ber into the agricultural and industrial areas of Bengal, returning towards the end 
of the year for the cultivating season in the home areas. An interesting 
discussion of this movement will be found in Mr. Tallents’ report with a detailed 
•description of its origin, volume, direction and character. Emigration from 
Orissa to Assam and Calcutta has largely increased in the last decade and, as 
Mr. Tallents says : — 

'* The great development of emigration is an indication of the hard times that Orissa has 
passed through since 1918 and also shows how it was that a repetition of the tragedy of 1866 
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was avoided. It would l>t* difficult to over-estiiiiate the number of lives saved by the east 
coast route of the Bciifral Nagpur Railway in the last years of the decade by bringing food to the 
peojdeand, even more important, by taking the people to places where work and food could 
be found.*’ 

We have already examined the important influx from the Chota Nagpur 
plateau of labourers into Assam and the Bengal harind. The stream of recruits 
into tlie Assam tea gardens from this area swelled to the unprecedented figure 
of 143,000 in 1918-19. 

While BiJiar and Orissa pours out its labouring population eastwards the ex- 
pansion of its coal ajid iion imlustries in the Singhbhum and Manbhiim districts 
are attracting a considerable number of skilled and unskilled workers from outside, 
the former chiefly from .Madras. Bombay and the I biited Provinces and the latter 
largely from the eastern districts of the Central Provinces. The phenomenal 
development of the city of .lamshedpur from a village of 5,000 to a flourishing 
industrial city of 57,000 persons has been made the subject of special discussion 
in Chapter II of Mr. Tallents* report. Immigration of a different kind is found in 
the Orissa States, where the v^ast areas of unreclaimed land are attracting agricul- 
turists from the United Provinces and elsewhere, and the same is the case of the 
Purnea and Samba Ipur districts and the Santa 1 Parganas, where wasteland is 
available in considerable quantity at low rents. 

74. The balance of something less than a million jJersons lost by the United 
Provinces on the exchange of migrantswithin India represents the difference between 
about 1 ,400,000 emigrants and rather more than 400,000 immigrants. Immigration, 
which has fallen in the decade, is of little importance. The industries of Cawn- 
pore attract a certain amount of labour from outside while there is the usual con- 
tingent of Bengali clerical and professional men, Marwari traders and so forth into 
the cities, of which Lucknow is the most cosmopolitan. The foreigners in canton- 
ments are drawn from overseas and from the various recruiting grounds of the 
military forces in India, the number from Nepal iiicluding a considerable proportion 
of ex-service settlers us well as men on tli6 active lists. The only movements of any 
importance within the proviiu*es are the mercantile, professional and industrial 
concentration into Cawiipore and other (fities, some flow of labour into the tea 
gardens of Debra Dun and the surrounding country and some agricultural move- 
ment from the dry into the irrigated areas. 

There is a large casual and domestic exchange with the contiguous areas of 
other provinces, in whi<‘h it is estimated that the United Provinces lose about 
200,000 wives on the balance. Of emigration Mr. Kdye writes : — 

** Emigration to more distant parts of India accounts for a loss of 623,000 males and 202,000 
femalfts. This, as the s<*x proportion sliows, represents the movement of labour ; and of the 
male labourers, to judge by the lumiher of w'omen that accompany them, some 200,000 are 
permanent and 400.000 .are semi-permanent migrants. This loss of labour the province can 
ill afford , as wi 11 be shown in Chapter XII. The provinces that gain thereby are Bengal (34.3,000), 
Bombay (115.000), Burma (71.000), Central Provinces (102,000) and Assam (77,000). As 
regards the Central Provinces, tlie tigures vary greatly from decade to decade, and it is evi- 
dent (and is know'ii to he the case) that they include a large volume of periodic migration connect 
ted with the harvest. Of the rest, Bengal attracts by its mills, factories, and coal fields, and 
by domestic service in the city of Calcutta : Bombay by its mills : Burma by trade and 
service: and Assam by its tea gardens. Since 1911 the number of emigrants in Bengal 
and Ass.’im has largely decreased : in Bombay and Burma the numbers have largely increased. 
The demand for labour has probably been keener in the two latter provinces, where there re- 
mains more room than in the former for industrial and commercial development.. .Losses 
by emigration to distant provinces are borne mainly by the Eastern Plain, East Satpuras 
(North Mirzapur), the Gorakhpur district, and certain districts of the Central Flair — 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Hae Bareli. Fyzabad, Snltanpur, and Partabgarh. The three first named 
tracts are highly congested. The case of Cawnpore is curious : having to import its labour, 
it also exports it. Probabl}' artisans who have learnt their trade in the mills are attracted 
by better wages elsewhere. Distant emigration from Agra is balanced by corresponding immi- 
gration and is largely duo to marriage custom.” 

75. Of the population enumerated in Madras only *6 per cent, were immi-! • 
grants from outside the province, and, even so, the number of the foreign-bom 
has decreased in the last decade by about one-seventh. In return for If million 
Madrasis enumerated outside the Province only 210 thousand persons from other 
Provinces or countries were counted in the Presidency. There is little migration 
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between the natural divisions and, apart iroiii a few tliousands of Europeans 
and a few thousands of persons bom abroad, mostly the families of returning 
emigrants, the immigration largely represents casual exchange between neighbour- 
ing provinces, though there is some foreign labour in the Nilgiri tea estates. In 
Madras City itself the foreign-born are only one-third of the whole population — a 
small proportion for so large a city. On the other hand emigration from the Madras 
Pv-THons burn in Madraj^ and t nunuraffd Presidency is both important and interesting. So 
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far as it incliuies emigrants to the colonies the 
subject is dealt with later on, and it may now only 
be noted here that a total of persons born 

in Madras w’as enumerated outside India, parti- 
culars being given in the majgin. In addition 
to these there are in South Africa, in British 
Ouiana, in Mauritius, in the Fiji Islands and 
elsewhere outshle India ])ersons of liladras origin 
for whom no returns Jiave been received. The 
marginal table also shows the numbers who leave 
their homes for places within the Indian Empire. 
The most important streams economically are those 
to Bumia, to Assam and to the planters’ estates in 
Mysore, Coorg and Travancore. Mr. Boag writes : — 


“The United Planters’ Association of Southern India recruits about 1.50,0(M) labourers 
annually for about .‘590 estates. Only 237 of these estates, howovesr, li«! beyond the limits of 
the Madras Presidency, and it is only the nicruitimmt of labour for these whicli affects tlus popu- 
lation of th(! Presidiyucy. Tlieso 237 estates absorb annually about 90, 000 labourers, about 
20 per cent, of whoni are entirely new to estate work. The labour is recruited in most of the 
Tamil districts, on the West Coast and in Vizagapatam and the Agency ; tlu; recruits are j)rac- 
tically all agriculturists. Children are employed on coffee and tea estates, but not on rubber 
estates ; out of every 100 recruits 88 arcj adults ami 12 are children. Tlnire is no very great 
disparity in the proportion of the se.xes ; for in every 100 persons, .lO are men and 41 women. 
... .Of the people born in Madras and enumcrat<‘d in Burma, 100, .500 did not specify the dis- 
trict of birth. Of the re,maining 172,020 the majority were born in the districts The 

main stream of emigration to Burnia is from the northern districts— Cfan jam, Vizagapatara, 
Godavari and Kistna- and secondly from the cxfrenie south. Assam gets practically the 
whole of its Madrasi element from the three districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari, 
whence go 48,119 of the .54,536 emigrants. Most of the remainder are attributed to 
“ Madras ’’ which juay stand for the Presidency — in which case the number in all probability 
should be treated as coming from the same districts.” 


76. It will be of some interest to consider migration between British Territory IHwmb 

and Indian States as a whole. The marginal statement shows that the inter- 

change of population results in a net 
loss to the States of 125,000, as compared 
with 135,000 in 1911. Mysore adds 
largely to its population by the exchange, 
and the other States which gain are 
mostly those which are attached to Pro- 
vincial Governments and demand j^opula- 
tion from the contiguous British districts 
to colonize their waste lands. Mysore has a 
foreign population of about 315,000 persons 
amounting to 5 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation of the State. All but a seventh of 
these strangers come from the neighbouring 
Province of Madras and of the remainder the 
majority arc from the Bombay Presidency. 

Bangalore City and cantonment has a fairly 
cosmopolitan population which includes a 
large proportion of persons from a distance, 
mostly soldiers and traders. Apart from 
these such migration as is not of a casual domestic and temporary nature is chiefly 
attracted to the industrial employment in the Kolar Gold Fields and the coffee 
and areca plantations of the western divisions, where the indigenous population 
is sparse. There is practically no permanent emigration from the State. There 
is no pressure on the soil and the local industries afford sufficient employment 
for any surplus labour. The figures of emigration show a substantial drop since 
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—207 

370 

577 

Hyderabad State 

—100 

1S,3 

343 

Central India 

-- 28 

272 

300 

KaMhmir State 

— 2*1 

“oo 

80 

Baroda State 

— 7 

134 

141 

Others 

— 9 

45 

54 

Total Loss . 

7.7873^ 

1,200 ! 

2,073 

Net 

—125 

2,707 1 

2,922 
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10 IX. The net loss by the interchange of migration is greater in Rajputana than 
that in any other province or state in India. There is very little mdustrial employ*' 
ment in this Agency to attract immigrants, while in many tracts the infertility of 
the soil and the economic difficulties of cultivation have driven the people to Ibok 
for lucrative means of livelihood elsewhere. The enterprising Marwari traders have 
penetrated to every corner of the country, and their shops are seen in every im- 
portant bazar throughout India. The mo.st important streams of emigration from 
this Agency to British Territory are those to (1) the Punjab 151,000 (2) Bombay 

120.000 (3) Ajmer-Merwara and the United Provinces 68,000 each (4) Bengal 

47.000 and (6) Delhi 34,000. 1’he Bombay States also lose heavily sending more 
than 500,000 emigrants to the British territory in Bombay. A considerable part 
of these are casual migrants but there is a steady flow into the industrial areas 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad cities. The adverse balance in the Hyderabad State 
has increased since 1911 from 59 to 160 thousand. A part of this difference is un- 
doubtedly due to special famine conditions in Hyderabad’at the end of the decade, 
but, while the number of immigrants from the Bombay Presidency to this State 
has been decreasing from decade to decade, that of the emigrants is steadily 
increasing on account of the higher wages prevailing in the Presidency. The 
emigration to the Central Provinces from this State is partly of a domestic type and 
partly a periodic influx for cotton-picking, many of the labourers staying on for 
general labour and for the spring harvest. The loss in the Central India Agency 
is due to the abnormal conditions of famine in the Rewa State, which sent 
aboutl21,000 emigrants to the Central Provinces andBerar and 16,000 to Assam* 
Indore is the only State in this Agency which attracts a considerable number of 
outsiders even from non -contiguous tracts and it does so by virtue of its position 
as a growing industrial centre. The number of emigrants to this State from 
Rajputana and Bombay amounted to 45 and 22 thousand respectively. Emigration 
from Kashmir has also somewhat increased and by far the largest number (75,000) 
goes to the Punjab. Emigrants from the Ladakh district of the State get as far 
as Simla where they find employment as labourers. 

77. Migration among the peoples of the North-West Frontier of India has a 
special character of its own since a large proportion of the tribal population is 
essentially nomadic in character. In the North-West Frontier Province, besides 
the regular immigration of traders from Afghanistan which will be discussed later 
on, the more important movements are the pastoral migration from the hills of 
the tribal territory to the plains and valleys in the British districts and the 
periodic flow of labour across the tribal borders and from Kashmir. The immi- 
gration of tribal graziers and labourers has considerably decreased since 1910 on 
account of political and economic difficulties on the border areas. In Baluchistan, 
as Mr. Bray pointed out in 1911, birth-place entirely fails as a guide to the extent 
of nomadism and the only distinguishing test between the indigenous, semi-in- 
digenous and alien population is race. W^riting of nomadism in Baluchistan, 
Major Fowle says ; — 

“ Apart from exclusively nomadic regions— such as Central Arabia— probably no country 
in the world with any claim to a settled population has a greater leaven of nomadism than 
Baluchistan. Its people seem indeed to have discovered the secret of perpetual motion. The 
Autiuun and Spring arc — as all over the w'orld — the two seasons for migration, in the fonner 
towards the plains, in the latter towards the high-lands. Travelling in Baluchistan at either 
of these seasons— in Zhob. Quetta-Pishin and Loralai one finds the Powindah on the march on 
the way to, or back from India ; in the Bolan masses of Sarawan Brahuis seeking or avoiding 
the warm of the Kachhi ; in any of the southern passes hordes of Jhalawan coming from or 
going down to Sind. These are among the great seasonal migrations, but all Idle year round 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants are on the road. Even the agriculturists often 
only occupy their so-called permanent villages for certain periods and return to tent life as soon 
as the season permits. If one had to sum up the main characteristics of the Baluchistan popu- 
lation in a single word that word would be nomadism. ... In 1911 of the total indigenous 
population only 54 per cent, passed their life permanently under roof ; 13 per cent, used both 
roof and tent while 33 per cent, were nomads pure and simple. Similar figures for this decade 
are 60, ] 8 and 22 . Thus the settled classes have gone up by 6 per cent., the semi-nomad by 6- 
while the nomad has dropped by 1 1 . These figures would seem to bear out Mr. Bray*s prophecy 
of 10 yesfs ago. ^ ' Spcalang broadly I fancy that, though the growth of village life will be slow, 
it will be sure from now onwards. Different conditions will doubtless give rise to different 
results. But the most notable trend of evolution, as pastoralism gradu^y gives way before 
agriculture, will probably be from tent all the year r6und to mud huts in the winter from mud 
huts to hamlets from hamlets to villages.’ He added that migration into towns would only 
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become general wheri'the tribal system fell hopelessly into decay. As we have sfon there 
are no signs as yet of this latter movement. One consideration must, howev<‘r, l)e borne 
in mind before attributing to these figures a clear indication of a natural movement from pas- 
toralism to agriculture, and that is the unnatural effect of famine. This visitation caused 
abnormal migration and it is possible that some of the immigrautn — who would naturally be 
nomads — left Baluchistan before the census commenced and thus escaped enumeration. Au* 
other fact to be considered is that amongst our indigenous population we have included various 
tribal parasites or satellites : Jatt, Dehwar, Sayyid, etc. If we exclude these, as we should do 
if we are to get at the true tribesmen of the country, the nomad pcrctuitage of courst: goes up. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the general impression one receives from these figures is 
that there is a distinct movement from pastoi-alism to agriculture and this impre.ssion is con- 
firmed by the review of racial nomadism which follows below. The main and normal causes 
of nomadism in Baluchistan are the same a.s elsewhere in Asia : — (.’limate — extremes of heat 
and cold, pastoralism, and lack of cultivable and irrigable land. Of th(‘ three indigenous races 
with which we are dealing, speaking very generally the Brahui is most affected by the first, 
the Baloch by the second, and the Pathan by the second and third. I’wo other almormal 
causes for migration may be added, which in the present decade played a large part, famine 
and pestilence.” 


There are undoubted signs of a tendency on the part of these tribes to settle 

down and a movement from pastoralism to- 
wards agriculture, as the marginal figures 
will at once indicate. Mr. Bray pointed 
out in 1911 that the figures of the popula- 
tion of Sind showed the draw of the Brahuis 
from the Jhalawan into Sind, and tJiat the 
sex proportion in the figures, together with 
the decrease in the number of Brahui 
speakers in Sind in spite of the large numl)er 
of the immigrants, indiwited that this 
Brahui migration was of a permanent 
nature. Major Fowle writes : — 

“ The special information on wlvich Mr. Bray based bis remarks is not unfortunately avail- 
able at this Census. When this information was applied for the Bom bay slips had already been 
desorted from thoir caste bundles and the details requinjd (iould not be supplied. tSuch figures 
as we have got show' only that there is a considerable Brahui emigration to Sind ; that this 
emigration has fallen in numbers since 1911 and that the proportion of fismab's is also less. 
The drop in numbers has probably been caused by the ravages of Influenza . The lesser propor- 
tion of females (70 per cent, to 81 per cent.) would not printd facie support Mr. Bray’s theory 
of a permanent Jhalawan settlement in Sind, but where he had so mm-.h data to go on and I 
have so little (and the female variation is in any case small) I do not adduce the drop us a serious 
argument against his proposition. Under the cinnamstances I am afraid thait the final solntion 
of this interesting problem will have to be left to the investigations of my successor of 1 931 .” 
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78. The number of persons resident in India who were born outside the Indian *• wi* 

Empire is 603,526 and of these 274 thousand were born in Nepal, 116 thousand 
in the British Isles, 108 thousand in China and 48 thousand in Afghanistan. 


The immigration from Nepal is not without interest. The provinces 
enumeration of the bulk of these immigrants are given in the margin. Casual 

* ^ . . _ — . ll ±.1 1 


ImmigranU from Nepal, 


Province or State 
tn which enumerated. 


Bengal 

United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Sikkim State 
Burma 


kha regiments with their 


Born in nkpal. | 

1081. 

1011. 1 

Malea. 

Feroalea. 

Males. 

FemalOH. 

161.110 

48.008 

40.008 
20.220 

8,303 

12,771 

10,720 

112,818 

88,685 

23,830 

14,407 

22,151 

8,105 

2,902 

180,874 

00,230 

31,920 

25,738 

11,042 

13,003 

4,783 

lU.St4 

40,497 

15,7!I4 

17,000 

34,012 

11,707 

1,214 


migration across the borders of 
Bengal and the United Provinces 
must account for a certain num- 
ber but it is unfortunately im- 
possible to set against them 
the casual emigrants from these 
provinces into Nepal territory. 
The majority of the Nepalese 
enumerated in the United Provin- 
ces consist of soldiers in the (Jur- 


-- 0 - families and of a substantial number of settlers mostly 

old soldiers. There were Gurkha regiments also stationed in the Punjab, th^ North- 
West Frontier Province and Burma. The migration intoBengal and Sikkim is of 
a dinerent kind. In 1891 nearly two-fifths of the population of the Darjeeling 
distnct had been born in Nepal and the proportion of Nepalese born in Sikkim 
in 1901, when the first dnuMeration of the State was taken, is about the same. As 
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AJghaniillan, 


9d 

is natural the settlers have died out and have been replaced by their children who» 
being bom in Indian territory, do not find a place in the returns ; but the fact that 
in the present enumeration 20 per cent, of tne Darjeeling district and 25 per cent, 
of the Sikkim State have been recorded as bom in Nepal shows that colonization 
has still been going on. The immigration into the Jalpaiguri district being 
mainly connected with the tea garden industry is of less permanent nature, and 
the fall in the numbers of immigrants in that district by about one-third is ascribed 
to a growing preference on the part of employers for aboriginal labour from Central 
India. The Nepali settlers in Assam were originally mostly old Gurkha soldiers who 
had settled down with their families, or temporary or periodic visitors for the most 
part buffalo graziers. There has, however, been a large influx of late years of more 
permanent settlers the majority of whom are cattle-owners and graziers. Basing 
his estimate on the number of persons who speak Naipali or some kindred language, 
Mr. Lloyd calculates that there must be at least 104,000 persons of Nepali race 
in Assam at present, the number having almost doubled since 1911, and there 
seems some doubt among the local oiflcers as to whether these pastoral immigrants, 
with their large herds of cattle and their primitive methods of agriculture, are a 
welcome addition to the population. Of less importance is the immigration of 
Nepalese into Bihar and Orissa, which from the sox figures* appears to consist 
chiefly of wives brought over the Nepal border and married to members of the lower 
castes. The number of Gurkhas serving in India at the time of the census was 
21,635 consisting of 497 officers and 21,138 of other ranks. 

There has been a steady decrease during the last twenty years in the number 
jgQj 112,502 immigrants into India from Afghanistan. The majority 

1911 • 9r.«54o of native Afghans are enumerated in the North-West 

Frontier Province and Western Punjab and the following 
description of these Afghan immigrants is taken from the North-West Frontier 
Province report : — 

“ Of all the countries outside India Afghanistan is by far the most important contributory 
to the immigration into this Province. This immigration is almost entirely of the periodic 
tjrpo and divides itself into four main streams before entering British territory : — 

(а) The carriers who pass in kafilas (caravans) through the Khyber Pass imder the 

protection of the Khyber Rifles twice a week. They do not winter in British 
territory but keep moving both ways between Kabul and Peshawar and there- 
fore do not add much to the population of the Province. 

(б) The Afghan labourers who immigrate to British territory for the winter to work 

as labourers. They enter by the Khyber, Peiwar Kotal (Kurram) and Oomal 
routes, and are foimd all over the Province, but Peshawar is the chief field of 
their operations. 

(c) The tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term Powindah, from Par- 
windah, the Persian word (or a bale of goods or, perhaps more probably from 
the same root as Powal, a Pashto word for “ to graze.” They are almost wholly 
engaged in the carrying trade between India and Afghanistan and the Northern 
States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost entirely in their hands. They 
as.semble every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni with their families, flocks, 
herds and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bokhara and Kandahar, 
and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, march in military 
Older through the Kakar and Wazir country to the* Gomal and Zhob passes 
through the Sulaimans. Entering the Dera Ismail Khan district, they leave 
their families, flocks and a considerable proportion of their fighting men in the 
great grazing grounds which lie on either side of the Indus, and while some 
wander off in search of employment others pass on with their merchandise by 
railway to Multan, Rajputana, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, 
Calcutta and other important centres of trade. In the spring they again assemble 
and return by the same.route to their homes in the hills about Ghazni and Kelat- 
i-Ghilzai,--tlie tract popularly known as Khorasan. When the hot weather 
begins, the men, leaving their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahar, 
Herat and Bokhara with the Indian and European merchandise which they have 
brought ftpin Hindustan. Li October they return and prepare once more to 
st^ tor India. They speak the soft or western Pashto. I^e Powindahs are 
partly traders and partly graziers and the latter are hardly distinguishable from 
the fourth group of periodic Afghan immigrants. 


* Excluding Aden, 
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(d) The graziers w&o pass their summer in their hilly homes and wander to the low- 
lands in CO d weather in search of pasture. They are to be found all over the 
Province, but their chief winter resort are the grazing grotmds of Peshawar and 
Kohat.” 

The decrease of Afghan immigrants to India is the result of various conditions, 
the principal being the. growing difficulty in obtaining permission from the Afgha- 
nistan authorities to cross the borders, the contraction in the areas in British India 
available for grazing and the difficulties of reaching .British territory, owing to 
the unsettled condition of the tribal territory and the improvement in the 
organization and armament of the tribes. Influenza also took a large toll of the 
Afghan immigrants in the North-West Frontier Province and Punjab but its exact 
effect on the decrease in the numbers cannot be gauged. • These Afghan immigrants 
are usually accompanied by their wives and the number of women per 100 men 
enumerated in the North-West Frontier Provioce was 69. A marked feature 'of 
the last decade in Baluchistan is the gradual change in the population from 
pastoralism to agriculture and the interesting account of the Powindahs, which 
forms an appendix to the Baluchistan Report, shows that these ‘‘ warrior-traders ”, 
like the indigenous population of the province, are rapidly losing their nomad 
habits and settling down. Of the Powindahs enumerated at the present census 
60 per cent, are nomad, 3 per cent, semi-nomad and 37 per cent, settled, the 
figures of 1911 being respectively 81, 6 and 14. 

The number of immigrants from China to India has risen since 1911 from 
to 108 thousand, all but 6 per cent, of the Chinese being enumerated in 
Burma. Though the increase* is uadoubtedly real, it is to some extent exaggerated 
by the fact that the census was taken later in March when the influx of Chinese 
is at its highest, and also by the fact that, as a Chinaman conshlers that no other 
country is so respectable a birthplace as China, many Chinese wlio were bom in 
Burma or the Malay Peninsula have probably returned their birthplace as 
China. The number of Chinese returned in provinces other thsm Burnju is com- 
paratively small. In Bengal, where they are found mostly in Calcutta and where 
they come in larger and larger numbers (3,866 against 3,087 in 1 91 1 ), their efficiency 
as shoemakers and carpenters enables them to find remunerative employment 
as soon as they arrive in spite of difficulty in regard to language. 

Arabia had 23,000 persons resident in India in 1911, but with the exclusion .>ini&ici. 
of Aden from the birthplace tables the number has now fallen to 6,000. 

79. Of the 131 thousand immigrants from outside Asia ] 21 thousand come from inmiKnUon iron 
Europe, the United Kingdom sending 116 thousand. British-bom males have ®“*"*^* 
decreased from 103 to 93 thousand, probably owing to the release of civil and 

military officers for leave after the war and the absence of a considerable number 
of military units on foreign service. On the other hand wives had been able to 
rejoin their husbands in India and the number of British-born women hafs increased 
from 19 to 23 thousan<l. The war is also responsible for the general decrease in 
the number of those bom in other European countries, the number of German- 
bom which was 1,860 in 191.1 having dropped to less than 260. The Americana 
and Australasians, on the other hand, are in rather larger numbers than ten years 
ago. 

80. The statistics of emigration outside India are far from complete. Nothing Kmimtioo from 
is known of the movements across the borders of India into China, Nepal, 

Afghanistan and Persia and though the larger part of this movenjent is casual it 

cannot be said to be inconsiderable.* Similarly there is no record available 
of the emigrants to Nepal or Bhutan from Bengal and the United Provinces, 
though, as the Nepalese Government makes no effort to attract foi eigners, 
the movement is not perhaps important. Nor are any reliable data forth- 
coming of the considerable movement which must take place from Burma into 
China and Siam. At a rough census made of the population by rationality 
in the three Wilayats of Mesopotamia — Baghdad, Basra and Mosul — the 
number of Indians enumerated, other than soldiers and coolies in the labour- 
corps, was 3,061 of which all except 637 were in the Baghdad Wilayat and 
were probably mostly traders and railway employes. The number of Indians 

* Pathan tribeH on the Afghan Frontier live aometimes on one side of the border and sometifiiee cm 

the other, according td climatic, paetoral, or local political oonditiona. The Barocb Pathana iind a number of 
Mcngal Brahuia spend tlieir time indifferently between Nnvfaki and the Afghan district of 8horawak and some of 
the Achhakaaia netween Chaman and Kadni, The Shirani Pathans are equally at homcveither in Baluchiatan ot 
independent territory. The Baloch of Makran, Kharan and Chagai. frequently pass over into Persia and there 
remain for varying periods {Bahtchiaian Otmrua Report page 39, para. 66). 
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belonging to regiments and labour-corps outside India at the time of the census 
\vas about 1 25, (HK). Of these the majority were probably in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. For emigration to distant countries outshle India we have to depend 
lor our information on the report of the local British authorities. The informa- 
tion received to date is contained in Subsidiary Table V. It is doubtful however, 
if the statistics are complete and in any case their interest is diminished by 
tlie large number of the persons who failed to specify their province of birth. 
According to the returns 4116 number of Indians in tlie colonies, irrespective 
of birthplace, amounts to 1,662,000 of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and about half of the remainder are 


Musalmans. The colonies which attract an appreciable number of emigrants 
are shown on the margin. About one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 

province of birth, and of the remainder no less 
fiiiiifiii nnujriniix In fcHuiii I'fjo, tliaii 841,000, or 80 pcT Cent., wcrc from Madras, 


(Vylon 

Straits SettlfiiuMits and Mal«y 

Nntal 

Tririidail 

Fiji . 

AFh iiritiiiH 
Kenya 


111 thousands 24,000 froiii Bombay, 1 8,000 from the Punjab, 
17,000 from the North- We.st Frontier Province 
47 and 11,000 from Bengal. The majority of the 
emigrjints work as agricultural labourers on 
17 rubber, tea, coffee and other plantations. 
Under the Defence of India Rules indentured 


labour einigi'ation was stopped in March, 1917, 
but there hsul been a consitlerable outflow of labourers to the colonies in the 


previous years and more than 2*4 millions of natives of India passed through 
the ports of Madras and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the various colonies 
<luring the decafle. f)f the labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the bulk 
were from the Madras Presidency and their destination was Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements. There is very little emigration from the ports of Bombay 
and Karachi. Altogether about two million labourers returned to India from the 
colonies during the decade. 

It will be seen from the marginal figures that the movement to Ceylon is of 

long standing, the Madras Presidency being the 
principal source of supply. More than 1*1 
millions of Tamils have been enumerated in 
Ceylon at the recent census of the island. 
About 317,000 of them are Ceylon Tamils 
who have been domiciled in the island for many 
centuries, while the remaining 603,000 are 
Indian Tamils, who have recently arrived 
from India chiefly in response to the demand 
for labour on the tea, rubber, edeoanut and other e.states in Ceylon. Of the Indian 
population in the island 89 per cent, are Hindus and the rest Christians, and as is 
usual in an immigrant population the Indian Tamils have a high proportion of 
adults. Regarding emigration to Ceylon the Superintendent of Census Operations, 
^ladras, writes as follows : — 



j XuinbiT of 

Year 

i persotm born 
' in Jiulin who 


w’ero enumerated 


1 in Ceylon. 

ISSI . 

. ! 270, 78S 

lyji . 

204, 5SO 

\\H}\ . 

430.022 


. 473.83l» 

iolm . 

4»M»,702 


“ Th<‘ number of etnigrants registered by the Ceylon Labour Commission in the decade 
was 7M,62I. For the years 1911 to 1914 particulars are given for men, women, children and 
infant s who emigrated in the j)roportion of 601, 203, 132 and 64 per 1,000 persons and although 
these details have not been tabulated of recent years there is every reason to 8U}>po8e that the 
proportion remains fairly constant ; infants are children below five years of age ; children are 
males between five and fourteen and females between five and sixteen. For the years 1917 
to 1920 figures are given separately for emigrants proceeding to Ceylon for the first time and 
those who have been there before. It vras only in 1919, the year of bad seasons and high prices, 
when the number of emigrants rose with a bound, that the new emigrants outnumbered the 
old ; in the other three years those returning to Ceylon after one or more visits numbered about 
78,000 and those going for the first time were only about 44,500.” 

” The Ceylon Labour Commi.ssion recruits only for estates, consequently practically all 
those who emigrate timmgh its agency are agriculturists by occupation. The majority of 
them are drawn from the Paraiyan, Kalian, Yellala and Pallan castes who together have 
contributed 619,000 out. o^ the 744,500 who have emigrated during the decade. Nearly half 
the emigrants registered in Trichinopoly district, which implies that if they did not actually 
come from a village' in that district they came from no great distance ; the rest are recruited 
mostly in the Tamil districts— all of which contribute a quota ; Malabar sends 10,000 ; and 
the Ttdugu districts of (Aiddapah, Godavari and Guntur are also drawn upon.” 

Besides Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Malay take in an appreciable 
number of emigrants from India. The number has increased from 231 to 401 
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thousand since 1911. Here too the majority of emigrants are from Madras 
and males outnumber females by more than half. The Census Superintendent 
of Madras estimates that — 

On the average 90,000 sail every year, of whom 11 out of every 12 are adults, and 4 
out of every 5 adults are men. The chief emfiloyment is as agricultural labourers on the rubber 
estates ; and as a rule the emigrants make a stay of abouc 2^ years. JIany return for a second 
and third spell on the estates.” 

In several colonies, though the number of persons born in India is not very 
great, there has been a good deal of perjuanent colonisation, and Sir Benjamin 
Robertson in his report on the proposed settlement of Indian Agriculturists in 
Tanganyika territory (German East Africa) says ; — 

“ Indian traders who with their families now number about 15,000 have penetrated to 
every corner of the cmmtry and practically monojiolise the retail trade. The retail dealers 
are largely supplied by Indian merchants.” 

The most recent account of the numbers and octrupations of the c;olonial 
Indians comes from the pen of the Rt. Ilon’ble Mr. Sastri, who was deputed by th^ 
Government of India on a mission to Australia, New Zealand and Canada to look 
into the condition. of Indians resident in these Colonies. He writes 

“ The total Indian population in the commonwealth of .A-ustralia is approximately two 

thousand Only a few Sikhs are to be found in New South Wales and Queensland. 

Staoistics of occupation were not available ; but I gathered that the majority were engaged 
in retail trade or in agricultural operations. Instances of success in these occupations are 

numerous Nearly all look prosp^rouM and, even where economic prejudice operate? tc 

their detriment, the remuneration for manual labour for each man is seldom less than 
12 shillings a day. Of social prejudice I saw little trace. A good many Indians have married 
Australian wives from whom they have, cdiildren and live in harmony and friendship with their 
neighbours. I visited a few families and was assured by the wives that they suffered from no 

social disabilities The resident Indians in the Dominion of New Zealand number 

between 550 and 600 The majority of Indians have not been long in the country and 

have yet to 6nd their feet. Casual labour at a time when there is a general economic 
depression is a precarious source of livelihood. The revival of prosjau'ity should improve 

their prosptjcts. Such of them as have farms of their own are qiiite well to do There 

are not more than 1,200 Indians in the whole of Canada to-day, and of these nearly 
1,100 are Sikhs and are mainly to be found in British Columbia. The remaining 1 00 are 
scattered over the rest of the ctnmtry, the majority being found ir the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Compared with the pre-war figures which were in the neighbourhood 
of 6,000 there has been a very great decline in the Indian population, due partly to migration 
from Canada to the United States and partly to returns to India. In Briti.sh Columbia the 
majority of Indians resident are em|iloyed in the lumber trade as mill-owners or operatives 
or carriers. Agriculture is the main occupation of the rest, although I found one or two in 
Toronto following literary pursuits such as journalism or accounting. Very few Ihdians work 
as labourers for others. The labour representatives whom I met in Vancouver and other ]>rivate 
individuals informed me that the Indian is very industrious and steady and much in demand, 
and that consequently he commands sometimes even a higher wage than his European rival. 
In the circumstances it is only to bo expected that th * general level of prosperity of the Indian 
population in Canada should be high.” 
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CHAPTER III. — BIRTHPLACE 


SUBSI DIARY 
MHnration between Provinces and 


I 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
35 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 

21 


23 


24 


25 


2G 


28 

20 


PROriNCE, «TATi: OR 


PROMXCK, 8TATK OR AGENCY 


JlRlTinU XRBRIXORY. 


BORR. 

A>Kam. 

Bciignl. 

Bihar 

and 

Bonil^ay. 

P.iirrna. 

C. V. 
niid 
Bcrar. 

Delhi. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

■DjSH 



Total. 

1 

2 

n 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

rioei 
Total . < 

lion 

1,200,157 

1,029,010 

122,214 

1,081,040 

700.725 

ri99.5(»4 

185.770 

027,137^ 

200,802 

157,502 

480,414 

237,334 

7,037,008 

8S‘JMS 

1,970,77\ 

119.712 


590.906 

719,985 

000,219 

253,877 

135,345 

660,085 

215,015 

7,563,803 

rn»2i 

Ajnior-Merwjua 
* \iuu 

32 

1 .o:;o 

132 

7.001 

40 

1,934 

27S I 

1.530 

445 

24 

1,729 

299 

10,370 

40 

063 

113 

30,354 

199 

2,073 

— y 

J.. 

U3 

120 

16 

2,417 

220 

44,384 

rio2i 

Andamans on(l< 

Xicobarn. \^IOiJ 

1 

32 

4 

21 

128 

1 

2 1 

70 

(» 

. . 


1 

295 

C 

HO 

13 

38 


19 

^109 

66 

11 


• • 

946 

n«2l 

Assam .< 

{j!Ui 

•• 

08,802 

049 

091 

3,018 

120 

92 

404 

51 

505 


176 

75,718 

•• 

07,310 

3,102 

142 

1.018 

19! 


204 

21 

BBi 

178 

73,600 

( lU:;! 

Baluchistan 

\VJU 

18S 

02 

47 

54,352 

31 

035 

42 

3.507 



147 

11 

305 

01 

59,508 

•J07 

110 

19 

09,303 

30 

1.004 

3J04 

120 

269 

507 

02 

75,467 

pfi2l 

Bengal . .< 

;i7f.,ri7rt 

•• 

110,022 

7,955 

140,087 

3,274 

2.778 

3.172 

3.181 

017 

18,034 

2,322 

680.820 

\iun 

193,870 

•• 

165,381 

0.802 

]3o,750 

5,798 

4.019 

0,547 

284 

25,819 

1,609 

545,983 

no2i 

570,042 

1.227,570 

.. 

3,031 

29,010 


240 1 894 

16.870 

129 

77.093 

1.004 

1,953,012 

isinar aii<i uiis^a < 

lion 

o99,oti7 

1.262,371 

.. 

1,250 

S.392 

r:8,5ji8 

■■■ •"— V - 

1,445 

1,401 

24 

105,081 

1,064 

1.808,999 

pDlM 

Boinhu> .< 

llPI? 

1,1 7ti 

11.2;;:i 

7,077 


18.471 

107,208 

1.230 

t 

1 9.087 



17,800 

2,489 

7,. 503 

12,842 

197,148 

s,so:i 

8.627 

3,43 1 


12.821 

101,067 


18,822 

600 

9.320 

8.454 

176,260 

riniri 

Burma . 

\l91l 

7,413 

2,:ioi 


85;" 

.. 

SO 

5(» 

1 1,017 

1.915 

9;'» 

1.380 

2, .317 

18,300 

\::j99 

2,000 


610 

.. 

230 

1^50 

2,021 

29 

732 

1,783 

12,033 

rii)21 

1\ ]'. and Bcrar .< 

01,393 

54,810 

77,323 

.‘;l,022 

1.425 

•• 

320 

V 

1 2,515 

12,529 

92 

11,113 

1,055 

28.5,100 

IJOU 

77,021 

20,977 

52,030 

31,721 

623 

.. 

ijon 

7,206 

87 

14.823 

1,366 

210,963 

rim 

Coorg . 

\mi 

14 

C 

J 

1 

5 

30 

11 

3 

5 

0 

15 

, . 

, , 

345 

741 


30 

1 

13 

1 

4.57 

784 

rio2i 

Madras . . •< 

\lUll 

54,530 

3I,27(» 

35,933 

45.502 

272.505 

0.505 

5.5.S 

K 

1,583 

• * 

1,959 

2,220 

24,807 

477,613 

34,519 

14,241 

35,489 

35,416 

248,064 

10,220 

1,089 

1 

, . 

72 

2,290 

30,i3l 

411,860 

( 1021 

3IS 

1,(»26 

329 

1 2,051 

1,097 

050 

010 

1 34,252 

140 

.. 

1,893 

0,134 

58,472 

, r. irovince< 

1 mi 

W9 

1.034 

351 

7.130 

743 

098 

56, 

271 

82 

, , 

1.949 

4,065 

52,032 

Punjah . . M1I21 

5,178 

15,820 

7,857 

57,405 

20,038 

9,645 

64,810 

•• 

025 

07,115 

84.109 

42,092 

403.720 

Delhi . 1021 

07 

1,880 

541 

4.915 

727 

78J 

•• 

35,105 

216 

1,717 

14,014 

2,709 

6.3,731 

Punjab . t.i»// 

3,496 

18,670 

5.298 

55,077 

26,100 

11,055 

T 


876 

08,893 

122,312 

30,369 

342,050 

r 1021 

United Provlure.s 

\vjn 

77,01» 

343,005 

115,794 

115,029 

70,808 

102,104 

75,084 

194,156 


2,244 

7.084 

, , 

33,548 

1,130,663 

98,432 

405,090 

124,243 


51,283 

131,507 

219,913 

2,105 

6,004 

, , 

21,360 

1,153,384 

rjll2l 

Baroda State 

\iou 

125 

100 

15.3 

215,281 

062 

393 

22 

97 

130 

228 

183 

202 

217,736 1 


124 

108 

229,239 

130 

409 

Ln. --.'y 

2 

i5 

320 

11 

302 

230 

231,113 

C. I. (Agmep) • f l»2i 

17,002 

041 

2,158 

19,313 

595 

194.203 

305 

608 

.. 

. . 

82,5.31 

2,080 

820,240 

Gwalior State .J 1021 
C. I. (AgelMJi/) . [iWi 

332 

7,104 

1,788 

3,161 

1,240 

3,588 

1,»)07 

19,197 

129 

221 

2,619 

198,600 

1,457 1 1,793 

3^0 

15 

503 

Ot 

47,600 

195,942 

1,001 

2,335 

00,477 

434,332 

r 1021 

Cocidu Stale 

\lUli 

4 

ono 

29 

479 

1.55 

, , 


33^ 

10,124 

17 

1 

68 

11,126 

7 

48 


391 

53 

12 

•7 

9,643 

, , 

25 

35 

10,219 

rim 

Hyderabad State 

\l9ll 

100 

1 

389 

319 

219,252 

494 

00,930 

351 1 




38,916 

329 

1,736 

2,420 

866,460 

119 

244 

204 

140,951 

1,575 

92,731 

17i 

60,092 

94 

1,349 

476 

299,124 

r 1021 

40 

109 

304 

716 

149 

197 

185 1 



76.169] 

S3 

3,006 

1,404 

2,430 

83,866 

ji.aBiuiiii oinie .< 

\l911 


293 

83 

741 

433 

105 

72,369 1 

28 

4,665 

1,956 

938 

81,617 

fim 

Ml'sore State U 

\i9U 

234 

451 

847 

14,024 

1,640 

470 


25^ 

66,865 

331 

418 

10,888 

06,607 

241 

428 

204 

14,218 

933 

748 

T 73 

92,732 

46 

416 

16,246 

126,^84 

( \m 

J 5,770 

47.H05 

18.812 

150.357 

3,418 

49,21)7 

33,729 1 

L__ 

222,173 

1 1.416 

743 

08,112 

70,719 

688,820 

RaJi)utai)u(ii9ffiC3/K 

{^1911 

11,020 

30.059 

15,210 

141,052 

1,780 

65,861 

240,609 

1 

1,491 

1,492 

103,024 

73,986 

€88,784 

f\m 

Sikkim Mate < 

\29J1 


4,057 

13 

2 

15 

9 

•• v' 

- ^ 



1 

14 

4,183 

62 

3,354 

, 12 

14 

• . 

2 

J 

1 


, , 

, , 

7 

, . 

3,444 

rim 

Traxaucorc State V 

\l911 

6 

532 

64 

148 

310 

59 

3 1 

6 

8,203 

8 

4 

47 

9.489 

4 

\ 

‘ . 

134 

• 124 

n 

^19 

10,446 

2 

41 

14 

10,872 

( 1021 

Tnrli*i iiit& YMbpIflfibil ^ 

680 

30 

. 282 

9,856 

8,419 

• • 

225 1 


40 

996 

830 

820 

22,768 

JbllMiaa llaV* I'vi AlIvU ^ 

\291i 

75 

100 

44 

8,194 

2,114 

.. 

I.W 

386 

211 

.125 

597 

13,205 

I’rench and Por- f 1021 
tugiiese Settle-^ 
meiita. (^iWi 


1,181 

125 

59.182 

051 

480 

^ 43 1 

145^ 

14,267 

.. 

107 

686 

76,869 


S,301 

89 

57,814 

845 

820 

loo 

22,174 

202 

836 

446 

85,123 

ri02l 

Oulalde India 

ClWi 


111,805 

35,176 

42,027 

134,195 

5,580 

3,285 

85,252 

18,253 

30,167 

66,262 

14,482 

663,040 


131,702 

39,804 

i 

u,s»s 

97,266 

1 d.w« 

64,267 

24,147 

53,206 

d9,d7i 

18,048 

580J31 


In this tohle snldmnto to pteets outside India hOTe not heeibi 
The 1011 figures tor the Pvniab and Central India {idpsiicpj 
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TABLE m. 

States in 1911 and 1991. 


IN WHICH BNUMKRATBIJ. I 



Serial ^^imiber. 
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SUBSEDIABY 


Variation as compared irith 1911 in the number 

























TABLE IV. 

of immigrants from ^esrtain foreign eountries. 


COUNTRIES. 


ISLANin». 

OKRIUIfV. 

Fhanck. 

OTHER KVKOPKAN 
COUNTlllES. 

Afkka. 

1 Amerkm. 

Australasia. 


1 

1011. 

J 1921. 

1011. 

1021. 

1911. 

1021. 

1011. 

1021. 

1911 

1021. 

1011. 

1021. 

lOJl. 

1 

H Person H. 

Mnlca. 

Feranl'^H. 













1 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


; .m.357 

101.980 

19.877 

£47 

1,800 

1.46C 

1,478 

3,746 

5,208 

17U 

3,767 

3,446 

£.756 

1,888 

1,808 


m483 

81.860 

17.628 

808 

1.768 

1.26S 

1,319 

8,315 

4,730 

4^ 

3,214 

3.174 

1^433 

IJWf 

1,808 


i,2iia 

1,000 

124 

•• 

•• 

38 

29 

7 

14 

26 

0 

8 

9 

4 

12 

1 

181 

168 

18 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

4 

•• 

1 

•• 

6 

a 

15 

2 

2 

1.4S7 

1.119 

808 

2 

20 

10 

•• 

28 

40 

10 

14 

07 

58 

87 

25 

3 

:i.287 

2,008 

879 

4 

0 

6 

6 

22 

21 

18 

8 

32 

87 

16 

19 

4 

1‘A170 

0,355 

2.824 

62 

305 

234 

175 

607 

843 

184 

2:12 

407 

312 

■ 

306 

5 

2,572 

1,850 

713 

6 

148 

25 

■ 

26 

166 

115 

17 

60 

179 

66 

40 

40 

6 

10.082 

16.647 

8.035 

40 

8SS 

182 

164 

1,260 

1,716 

2,260 

1,503 

455 

277 

177 

140 

7 

7,554 

6.270 

1.075 

13 

214 

204 

211 

230 

558 

70 

53 

550 

403 

tu 

206 

8 

4,840 

4,275 

571 

14 

74 

175 

101 

304 

111 

75 

46 

574 

145 

61 

60 

0 

82 

58 

* 24 

•• 

4 

7 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

10 

6,407 

4.008 

1,580 

24 

403 

274 

504 

301 

505 

737 

803 

261 

255 

107 

07 

11 

4,830 

4,300 

446 

•• 

8 

3 

10 

0 

37 

16 

24 

5 

26 

0 

20 

38 

12 1 

1 



2 

1 

15 

'l 

59 

] 

63 


24 

N 

13 

1 ! 

18 

1 23,311 

19,954 

3,367 


1 




i- 468 


- 122 


- 267 




J 



5 

J 

40 

J 

160 

J 

.583 


307 

J 

136 

J : 

14 

22.006 

18.846 

8,160 

26 

132 

42 

36| 

137 

290 

239 

277 

458 

035 

251 

154 1 

15 

U,874 

10,180 

1,764 

89 

104 

804 

169 

430 

478 

474 

558 

£78 

B 

178 

60 


55 

8r> 

20 

•• 

1 

11 

6 

3 

8 

371 

257 

21 

12 

■ 

•• ! 

16 




6 

1 

43 

■s 

7 ■ 


0 

] 

B 


11 ^ 


17 

N 3,192 

2,841 

351 


f 


24 


^ 51 


j- 129 


[ 89 


> 8 1 


J 


■ 


1 

0 

J 

t4 , 


8 , 

) 

13 J 


80 , 

! 

IS 

20 

14 

6 

•• 

4 

1 

2 

17 

24 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 19 

1 

8,700 

3.350 

431 

0 

3 

33 

12 

107 

131 

10 

08 

48 

40 

88 

11 

EO 

100 

■ 

■ 

• 9 

■ 

6 

3 

4 

S 

8 

6 

8 

10 

4 

1 

11 

8,039 

8,280 


25 

B 

05 

90 

08 

182 

55 

46 

77 

76 

■ 

84 

12 

521 

84£ 

170 

• t 

■ 

6 

20 

22 

12 

7 

16 

26 

16 

11 

4 1 

II 

11 

11 

•• 

• • 

B 

• « 

- 

8 

•• 

a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• n 

1 

4 . 

£87 

160 

77 

• 0 

11 

8 

£ 

186 

62 

8 

1 

4 

0 

• 

• • 

1 2 

6 


r2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Number of emigrante to Colonies, etc., who were registered at the ports of Calcutta and Madras 

during the decade 1911 to 1930. 


Colony, etc. 

Em 10 Hants who 
E51BA11KED ON 

THE VAHIOU.S 
< OLONIES 

FROM 

Km If IRANI 
TURN El 

VARior 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

> 

o 

3 

4 

Total . 

33,:i49 

2,417,902 

3S,3C7 

British Cuiana 


1.815 


Ceylon .... 

, . 

1,475,525 

... 

Demerara 

7^)21 

, , 

2,953 

Fiji .... 

7.313 

9,329 

0,245 

Jamaica 

3,454 

258 

733 

La Ronnion . 

, , 


• • • 

Mauritius 

. , 

, , 

1,342 

Natal .... 


2,970 

4.910 

Straits Settlements . 


92.'5,784 

• 

Surinam . . • 

4,041 


2,234 

Trinidatl 

K.KOt 

2,224 

4,734 

Other poiis . 

• • 


2,98<> 


R£. 


TO 


Marinis. 


l,348.ti«3 

*933 

93 

1,1S2 

10.085 

.>03,103 

S7is9r> 


Principal birth districts of emigrants from Calcutta. 


Bihar and Orissa 
Punjab . 


U N ITED PkOV I Nr KS. 


3,401 

1,032 


Allahabatl 





1,282 

Habra icb 





1,579 

Barabanki 





1,153 

Basti 





7,467 

Fy za bad 





1,895 

(iorida . 





4,521 

(birakhpiir 





1,857 

Bae Bareli 





1,753 

iSultanpiir 

. 

. 


- 

1,446 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Aetnal and Natural Populations. 


■ 





1 Natural Popu- 

Province, State or Agency. 

Actual 
Population 
at Census. 

immigrants 
(Pet-Hoiis born 
elsewhere but 
enumiirated 
in Province 

Pcrsjiii.s bnrii 
in I’roviiico 
or State but 
eniinieratiHl 
in other parts 

Persons born* 
in province 
or JState but 
enuni era toil 

lation (Pei-sous 
bom in a 
Province or 
State irre- 
siN)ctive of 



or State). 

of India. 


the place of 
emigration). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Inna 

318,885,980* 

603.526 

•• 

1,0.30,9311 

319,333,4031 

Ajmer-Merwara 

495,271 

im).89o 

42,419 

1 

427,801 

Andamans and Nicobars ..... 

27Mii 

15,120 

316 

. , 

12,282 

Assam 

7,990.24« 

1,290.157 

75,909 

60 

6,776,067 

Baluchistan 

799.62.', 

78,387 

60,242 

179 

781,659 

Bengal 

47,592,462 

1,929,640 

685,.^>8l 

11.466 

46,;i.50,869 

Bihar and Orissa 

37,961 .(WS 

422.244 

1.95.5,0.36 

12 

39,404,662 

Bombay 

20,701,148 

1,081,649 

567,599 

24,410 

26,211,508 

Burma . . • , • • ^ • 

13,212,192 

706,725 

19,059 

1.236 

' 12,525,762 

C. P. and Berar 

].7,979.6IK) 

609,504 

406,601 

693 

15,777,450 

Coorg . . . • ... 

16:<.83H 

33,937 

2,850 

2 

132,753 

.Delhi 

488.188 

185,770 

69,327 

1 23 

371,768 

Madras . . .... 

42,794,l.'Wi 

209,862 

914,792 

841,670 

44.:140,765 

N.-W. F. Province 

5,076,476 

157,562 

67,.560 

16,935 

5.003,400 

Punjab 

2 r,. 101 ,(H 10 

627,137 

530.942 

18,487 

2.5,023.3.52 

United Provinces ...... 

46,510,668 

2,126,522 

480,414 

1,399,794 

2.747 

47.432.796 

Baroda State ....... 

232,494 

221,2(MI 

396 

2,115,6.30 

Central India (Agtncy) 

5,997,023 

.548,094 

486.632 

n 

5,93.5,672 

Cochin State 

979,080 

.39,759 

23.897 

4.44] 

967,669 

Gwalior State 

3,186.075 

290,340 

289.025 

4 

3,184.764 

Hyderabad State 

12,471,770 

202,781 

363,453 

298 • 

12,0,32.740 

Kashmir State 

3,.320.51K 

63,420 

84,246 

45 

3.341,380 

Mysore State 

Rajputana (Agtmy) 

Sikkim State 

5,978,892 

314,531 

99.786 

2.318 

6,7(16,466 

9,844,384 



224 

10.460.490 

81,721 

22,078 

4,133 

. . 

62,876 

Travancore State. 

4,006.062 

73,591 

, 22,241 

8,0(K) 

3.062,721 


* The actual and natural population shown in this Table is loss by 56,500 persons owing to the exclusion of Aden where Table XI " 
was not compiled. 

t Includes 117,275 emigrants who failed to specify their province of birth. 










CHAPTER IV. 


liMoctoij 

fcnariii. 


» 


Keligion. 

81. The standard instructions for the entry of religion in the schedule were 
as follows : — 

“ Column i (Religion). Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, 
Musalman, Sikh, Jain, Christian, Farsi. In the case of Cliristians the sect also should be 
entered below the religion. In tlie case of aboriginal tribes, who arc not Hindus, Musahnans, 
Christians, etc., the natiie of the tribe should be entered in this column.” 

These instructions were adapted, expanded and explained according to the 
local requirements of each province. It was, for example, generally thought 
desirable to obtain statistics for the two main divisions of the Muhammadans, 
viz., the Sunnis and Shias ; and in some Provinces certain sects of Hindus and 
Jains w’cre asked for while the wording of the last sentence, which aims at obtain- 
ing the return of those who still adhere to their tribal religion and are not yet in- 
cluded in any of the main religious communities, was in some cases further ex- 
panded. 

82. Before discussing the statistics of the religious return of the population 
it will be well to arrive at some idea as to what is meant when we assert that there 
are so many Hindus, so many Muhanunadans, so many Buddhists, Christians, 
etc., in India. Religion has various aspects, philosophical, doctrinal, ethical, 
ceremonial, spiritual or personal and lastly (communal, and when a man is asked 
what his religion is he will usually frame his answer in accordance with that aspect 
which the occasion and object of the question seem to suggest. In the large 
majority of mankind religion represents to the indivklual that particular outlook 
and attitude towards the universe and his fellow'men which forms the tradition 
of his family and his clan. Of the 316 millions whose religion was returned* in 
the schedules the number of those who recorded themselves under such categories 
as indefinite beliefs, agnostic, atheist, freethinker, etc., which do not refer to any 
recognised religious communion is about 850. The figure can hardly really cover 
all those who have peculiar personal view'^s on transcendental subjects. The 
point is of little importance, but it serves to illustrate the fact that the census is 
not concerned with personal religion but is an attempt to record religion in its 
communal aspect, merely distinguishing those who lay claim to one or other of 
the recognized sectional labels without looking too closely into the validity of 
their claims. From the census point of view tliere is, therefore, no difference 
between the supereducated and westernized Bengali who may be a Hindu by 
courtesy only and a Chuhra of the Punjab w’ho may be described as a Hindu by 
discourtesy.* In the case of religions such as Islam and Christianity, whose 
doctrinal basis, in spite of sectarian differences, is fairly distinct and centres 
round a definite personality, the identity of outlook and cultural type is on the 
whole not difficult to recognize, though on the fringes of each system there 
are small groups who combine the . forms and exercises of more than one com- 
munity and are difficult to place. But for the vast number of the inhabitants 
of India the aspect of religion as a binding force which makes of its adherents a 
corporate entity, w’ith a common sentiment and interest,* is more difficult to 
apply. We could hardly speak of the “ Hindu Church.” Except perhaps to the 
few who understand its philosophical meaning, Hinduism has no one distin- 
guishing central concept. Superimposed on a heterogenous people differing 
widely from one another in race, language and political and social traditions 
and interests, the vagueness and elasticity of its system and the protean form 
of its mythology, its ceremonies and its ordinances have enabled it to absorb 
and overlap the various animistic systems which it encountered. But its very 
adaptability goes far to deprive it of synthesis and cohesion and the inherently 
disruptive tendency of its caste system, unrestrained by an^ paramount central 
authority, places it largely at the mercy of local and sectional interests. The 


* The word isnot used merely for the sake of yerbal antith68iB< In many parts of the country the tribal abori- 
gines, e.g , . Gunds, Korku.s. Bhils, etc, , arc not considered untouchable by caste Hindus» as they are recognised as being 
definitely outside the pale of Hinduism, The Chuhra, Chamar or Mahar is» however^ untou^able ; and this distinc- 
tion betokens fur them a kind of negative footing as quasi-Hindus. A Mid&ar writing in a modem journal remarks 
There Ubardly any record of the Mahars ever having been initiated asHindustitbeingameregenerosity of tho 
latter to allow the former to call themselves Hindus,^ 
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precise value of the census return of Hindus will be further discussed later on in 
considering the figures returned under that head. 

83. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures for the different religions, ReUgioa m • 
religion is used as a basis of classification of most of the statistics presented in iR Utrtiwl 
the Imperial Tables. The value of this basis of classification has been impugned*'******'^* 
on the grounds that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may 
have been connoted by the term Hindu, Muhammadan, Christian, etc., in the 
past has ceased to exist to a sufficient degree to influence the statistics. It is 
argued that, so far as customs of demological importance are concerned, e.g., 
early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of cliildren, etc., the divisions 
of real significance are now not vertical sections of society by difference of religion, 
but horizontal divisions ipto strata differentiated from one anotljer by social and ’ 
economic conditions. Thus it was shown at last census that in spite of the 
similarity of religion between the Muhammadan populations of Bengal and the 
Punjab the rate of growth of these communities was entirely different owing 
to difference of tradition and economic circumstances. Again it is doubtful 
whether, in ^arts of the country, the distinction between Hindus and the wor- 
shippers of tribalreligions affords any useful basis for explaining variations, while 
in Burma it has been sttongly urged that the distinction by religion should be 
replaced by some more scientific racial classification. While there is something to 
be said in favour of such arguments it is difficult to sec what form of classification 
(iould take the place of the religious differentiation. Caste is too complex, too local 
and too controversial a factor to form a basis for a social and economic division 
even of Hindu society. The occupational census is, as we shall see, by far the most 
difficult and unsatisfactory part of the operations, and in any case occupational 
differentiation, even the broad distinction between agriculturist and non-agricul- 
turist, would not at this stage of India’s history afford a clue to the differences of 
social custom which influence the comparative growth of the people. The differ- 
entiation by Religion is in the case of the larger communities, Hindus, Muhamma- 
dans and Christians, necessary for administrative purposes and probably forms 
at present the most practical basis for presenting the statistics. Religion still 
determines some of the customs of the people which are of the most essential 
demological importance. The doctrines of the <lifferent religions relating to 
marriage and the relations between the sexes undoubtedly affect the comparative 
fertility of the communities, they probably influence the numerical proportion 
of the sexes in them and even their economic condition. The J^rovincial Superin- 
tendent, Kashmir, remarks on the latter point : — 

“ The Balti Muhammadan though probably belonging to the same stock a^ his Buddhist 
neighbour indulges in polygamy and inoduces a host of starving children, while his Buddhist 
countryman is quite content to share his one wife with his brothers, with the result that the 
family estate is not frittered away by partition and passes on intact from one generation to 
the other.” 

Religious doctrines regarding usury have undoubtedly affected the economic pro- 
gress of the Muhammadans, while their educational development has also been 
retarded by the preference which their religion imposes upon the language and 
culture of their holy scriptures. The monastic schools associated wit li the B iicldhist 
religion have on the other hand placed Burma well ahead of every other Province 
in point of literacy, while similar advantages have tlistinguished the Christian 
community owing to the proselytizing energy of the missions and the influence of 
western culture. 

84. Bearing in mind the general remarks as to the interpretation of the Oeaewi nUiiaiu 
statistics we may now review the figures for the whole population of India. The 
statement below gives the distribution of the adherents of the different 
religions, their proportion per 10,000 of the whole population and the variation 
in the last five censuses. Had some celestial functionary been deputed on 
the morning of the 19th March, 1921, to make suitable provision for. the souls 
of 100 persons belonging to the' Indian Empire, his safest course would have been 
to assume that 68 were Hindus, 22 were Muhammadans, three were Buddhists, 
three followed the religion of their tribes, one was a Christian and one a Sikh. 

Of the remaining two on^ was equally likefy to be a Buddhist or a oL-istian 
imd the other was most probably a Jain, much less probably a Parsi and just 
possibly either a Jew, a Brahmo or a holder of peculiar or indefinite beliefs 
which avoid classification in^ any of the usual cat^ories. The proportionate 
strength of each religion in different parts of India varies of course enormously, 
but the genelal distribution of the various rdigious communities differs com- 
paratively little from census to census and is based largely on Ustorical factors 
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which have been dealt with in detail in previous reports. An attempt has been 
made to show the religious grouping in the map opposite, ^t will be seen 
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that the Hindus largely predominate in the centre and south of India, and in 
the Madras Presidency they are no less than 89 per cent, of the population. 
Hindus arc in the majority in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
^ the Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. Muhammadans monopolize 
the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir and are consider- 
ably in excess in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
28 per cent, of the population of Assam, 14 per cent, in the United Provinces 
and 10 per cent, in ITyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely confined to 
Burma where they are 85 per cent, of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the flains in Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring 
States. Those wdio were classed as following Tribal Religions are chiefly found in 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provim es and Assam, but Bengal, Burma, Madras, 
Rajputana, Central India and Hy<lerabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than three-fifths of the total number of Christians reside 
in Houth India including the Hyderabad State. The remainder are scattered' 
over the continent, the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, Bombay and Assam. The 
Parsis and Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Presidency. 

85. We have seen that in the instructions given to the enumerators in regard 
to the religious category of the census schedule they were told that, in the case 
of aboriginal tribes who are not Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc., they should 
enter in the schedule the name of the tribe. These entries have hithbrto been 
classified and tabulated under the heading Animist ” in ■the census tables.. 
A natural inference might therefore be drawn by anyone consulting the tables 
that the category contained all those who held animistic beliefs. Such an inference 
would be entirely misleading. The origin and meaning of the term Animism was 
very fully discussed by Sir Herbert Risley in his chapter on Religion in the India 
Census Report of 1901, and attempts have been made in previous census reports to- 
describe the kind of beliefs which arc denoted by the name. Without entering in 
any detail into these discussions we may recall to mind that animism describes the 
attitude of those w'ho worship or propitiate the forces and objects of nature and the . 
spirits which they conceive. to reside in natural phenomena. Animism, frequently 
associated with the w'orship of the souls ol ancestors and of rudimentary 
deities representing the larger forces of nature, forms to some extent a substantia! 
influence among the less, enlightened adherents of most religions ; and in India/ 
where the original beliefs of the indigenous population were essentially of this 
primitive character, the introduction under foreign influences of the more philo- 
sophical religions has not radically changed the religious attitude of the lower 
illiterate classes. There is little to distinguish the religious attitude of an aboriginal 
Qond or Bhil from that of a member of one of the lower Hindu cashss. Both are 
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essentially animistic and the difference lies in the fact that the one has identified 
his chief objeetEof worship with those in the Hindu pantheism and has, to a greater 
or less extent, brought his social and personal life into line with the requirements 
of the recognized Hindu system. It is obvious, therefore, that the term 
Animism does not represent the communal distinction which is the essence 
of the census aspect of religion and that, as a description of a definite religious 
category distinct from the other religions returned, it is distinctly misleading both 
in its content and its extent. For this reason I have decided to change the heading* 
of this category to Tribal Religions." The title at least covers with some accur- 
acy the information which was actually obtained in the schedule, though it is 
inconvenient in that it cannot be resolved into a compa.(;t substantive which will 
describe the persons whom it includes. 

By changing the headii^ of this category wo arc not, however, by any means, relieved 
of the difficulty in the interpretation of the figuros. If the word Animism is vague in respect 
of what it connotes the term Tribal is not by any means definite in Avhat it dimotes. There aie 
(1) certain aboriginal tribes, denizens for the most part of tlie hills and jungles in various parts 
of the country, large sections of which still undoubtedly stand outside even the fringe of any 
of the systematized religions. There are (2) others who, by constant though comparatively 
recent association .witli their more sopliisticated iieiglibours of tlie plains and open country, 
have partially adopted their practices and methods of life. Tliere is (H) a large nuiss of tribes 
who, by long association with Hinduism, have acquired an indefinite position on its outskirts 
and obtained a kind of negative recognition as Hindu outcastos. With all these the enumerator* 
has to contend with little equipment except his local knowledge and liis own personal inclina- 
tions and prejudices. His method will probably be somewliat as follows. Having first ascer- 
tained the caste or tribe to which the object of Ids enquiries belongs he will at onc<! record as 
a Hindu a member of any of the undoubted Hindu castes, failing any clear objection. In 
the case of the other more doubtful classes he will receive some suggestion from those whose 
ambition to take a higher place in the social scale has prompt»*d them to range themselves defi- 
nitely as Hindus. Otherwise he will record them cither as Hindus or under their tribal name 
according to his local knowledge and the personal view lie is inclined to take. In the record 
in the schedule of this class the personality of the enumerator, then, is probably a major factor. 

As to what direction the bias of the enumerator w'ill take in these cases there is some doubt. 

The usual view is that a Hindu enumerator would be inclined to e.vaggerate the well-known 
absorption of the aboriginal tribes into Hinduism by recording all doubtful cases as Hindus. 

In Assam, on the other hand, Mr. Lloyd has found indications of a disinclination on the part 
of orthodox Brahman enumerators to recognize, the pretensions of some of the primitive tribes 
to Hinduism. Wliatcver the view taken it will obviously influence the records of the whole 
block, and similarly the predominant view of the siijiervisor who checks and corrects the 
enumerator’s work will determine the records of the circle. 1 n the tabulation offices the entries 
can be treated in a rather more systematic manner. We always find a large number of tribal 
names such as Chamar, Mahar, M^tar, Chuhra, etc., entered in the religion column, indicating 
that the view of the enumerators was frequently on the side of their exc-lusion from Hinduism, 

These entries would, under otir present system, usually be classified as Hindu in the primary 
tables where they belong to the third category mentioned abov'e. For the so-called aboriginal 
forest tribes the entry in the schedule, either the tribal name or H indu as tin; case may be, will 
usually be acoeI>ted, but there have been cases where, under instructions from superior ofiicers, 
what seemed obviously wrong entries affecting a considerable community have necessarily to 
be altered. It will easily bo gathered from what has been said that the statistical value of the 
return of Tribal Religions is exceedingly problematic and most of the Superintendents give 
little value to the figures. The Superintendents of Madras and the Central Provinces prefer 
to combinethc figures of Hindu and Animists in dealing w'ith the statistics of the main religions, 
and, after carefully discussing the figures of tribal religions returned for the Bombay Presi- 
dency, especially in the case^of Bhils, Mr. Sedgwick remarks : - “ In short I suggest that our 
returns of Animists are ahsoluiely worthless. They represent notliiiig and are entirely a matter 
of chance." While agreeing that the figure of the Tribal Keligions do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for accurate statistical discussion I am still strongly of ujiinion that it is necessary to retain 
this category, in order to 'distinguish a substantial group of the po|)uiation, uncertain and 
fluctuating though it be, who still definitely stand outside the circle of any of the main Indian 
communal systems. 

86. The statistics showing the distribution of the Tribal Religions and their thw RdigloBs. 
strength at different censuses will be found in imperial Table VI and Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of the chapter. According to the returns they number mil- 
lions and form 309 per 10,000 of the population of India. They rei)resent a sub- 
ittantial proportion of the population of Assam and are numerous in the British and 
State tracts of Central India, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and in the 
hilly tracts of South India and of jBurma. It will be seen from the marginal table 
below that there has been a drop in the figures of this group since 1911 in all 
the principal provinces except Central India, Rajputana and Hyderabad, the 
fall ih the w|i^le of India amounting to about half a million. Owing to the 
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unsatisfactoiy nature indicated in the discussion above of the return it is not 

worth while to analyse the statistics in 
any detail. While the aboriginal popula- 
tion is under ordinary circumstances ex- 
ceedingly prolific, the majority of them 
inhabit those parts of the country which 
were spwially exposed to the ravages 
of malaria and influenza, and any large 
increase in the number of those eligilde 
to be returned under Tribal Religions is 
therefore primd facie unlikely. 

mwrmtrn 87. I give below figures showing the classification by religion of some 

ia the TriiM. the principal aboriginal tribes in different prov’inces of India. 


lVil)o and Region. 

Strength 

in 

PROPORTION RETURNED 

AS Hindu. 

1921. 

1921. 

1911. 

Banjara. {Bombay, C. P., Punjab, Hyderabad and Mysore) . j 

661,927 

51 

68 

Bhil. (Bombay, C,L, Baroda and Bajpulana) 

1,796.808 

54 

38 

Oond. (Aeaam, B, andO., C. P,, U, P., C. /. and Hyderabad). | 

2,902,592 

36 

29 

Ho. (Bihar and Orissa) i 

440,174 

11 

14 

Kaohari. (Assam) 

207,266 

34 

26 

Kandh. (Bihar and Orissa and Madras) . . . * . 

616,824 

75 

34 

Kurumban. (Coorg, Madras, Hyderabad and Mysore) 

855,279 

99 

99 

Munda. (Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa) 

593,839 

40 

34 

Naga. (Assam) 

220,619 

. . 

• * 

OrMn. (Assam, Bengal, B. <6. 0. and C. P.) .... 

7^5,680 

26 

21 

Santal. (Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa) 

2,265,282 

33 

22 

SaTara. (Bihar and Orissa, Madras and C. 1.) . 

i 

475,868 

“ 1 

64 


While it is difficult to form any statistical estimate of the extent of absorp- 
tion of these peoples into Hinduism or their conversion to Christianity, there are 
in some cases indications from other sources which throw some light on the religi- 
ous movements among them. In Assam Mr. Lloyd, while admitting defects 
in the record and the losses by influenza in- the hilly regions, considers that there has 
been a real absorption of the tribes into Hinduism in the plains in Manipur and in 
the Northern Cachar Hills, while the spread of Christianity aniong the tribes of the 
Khasi, Jaintia and Lushai Hills during the decade has been a remarkable feat of 
missionary enterprise. In Bihar and Orissa, on the other hand, Mr. Tallents 
writes : — It seems however to be the general impres.sion that though the number 
of Animists has declined in the censu.s returns there has been no corresponding 
movement amongst the tribes in the direction of Hinduism.” In fact 
the impression is not of a marked general movement towards Hinduism amongst 
the aboriginal tribes but rather of increased conservatism on their part. 
He proceeds to discuss at some length the veiy interesting movement among the 
Oraons known as the Tana Bhagai movement and similar tribal movements among 
the Mundas, Ho, Kharwars and Santals. Originating chiefly in a feeliilg of 
resentment towards the intrusion in their tribal homes of non-%borigim^ landlords 
the Tana Bfiagat movement began by a widespread campaign for the expulsion 
from their villages of unprofitable spirits, whom they considered they had wrongly 
been worshipping in defiance of their ancient religion. Unfortunately the 
crowded meetings and nightly gatherings, to which only Oraons were admitted, 
caused considerable alarm among the non-aboriginal population and eventually 
the authorities were induced to intervene. The reform movement then tooK 
on a more peaceful shape, in which the underlying tendency was one towards 
greater purity and simplicity of life. Abstention from liquor drinking, stealing 
and lying was enjoined, and the attendance at periodic religious cere- 
nuuiies was enforced. Ideals such as Bhalcti or loving faith were undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Hindu and Christian religions, but the interest of the move- 
ment lies in the fact thaj; it was not towards the adoption of any new faith but 
towards a revival of the true Oraon religion. ** The Tana Bh^at movement may 
be regarded as a genuine effort to spiritualize the separatist tendency of the 
last few years.” The religious movements among the other aboriginal tribes of 
the Chota Nagpur were of a somewhat similw nature. They seem however to 
have lost a considerable amount of their force in the later years of the decade* 
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* 88. Indicatiou lias already been ^iveii of tbe diiiiculties regarding tJbie Waius 
meaning and scope of the term Hindu as used in the census. The answer 
to the question “ What is a Hindu?” has been discussed at length in previous 
census reports and attempts have been made to find some decisive criterion of what 
the term should denote. Interesting and useful as these attempts have been, in 
that they have served to focus and illuminate the difficulties of the subject, they 
have been for practical census purposes more or less vain. Hindu is an unsatis- 
factory category in the census classification of Religion. In the first place 
Hinduism is not only or essentially a religion. 'I’he term implies also country, 
race and a social organization, and there is no test or set of tests which can include 
all these aspects of Hinduism and be applied by the census staff for the 
diagnosis of a Hindu. Some idea of how wide the conception of the term 
Hindu can be carried may be obtained frt)ni the fact that in a recent Indian 
journal a suggestion was made that all Indians should call themselves Hindus, 
irrespective of their particular religion ; there would then be Hindu Christians or 
Christian Hindus, Musalman Hindus, Ruddhist Hindus, Sanatanic Hindus, Saivite 
Hindus and so forth.* This extreme territorial view of the term Hindu em- 
phasizes an underlying feeling that, apart from those who are definitely assignable 
to some other religious community, every man born into a recfognized Indian 
racial or social ^froup has an indigenous right to bo or become a Hindu of some 
kind ; and it is on some such vague and almost negative conception as this that 
the census classification of Hindus has nec*essarily to be based. Experience has 
shown that any attempt to obtain a statistical return of the many different com- 
munities for which a place in the Hindu system is sometimes claimed is beyond 
the capacities of our census organization, though interesting information will be 
found in previous reports regarding the various sects, protestant, dissenting and 
scismatic, which exist side by side with more orthodox Hinduism. While, 
therefore, the correct application of the term Hindu must always be a matter of 
sentiment and opinion, upon which it is not the function of a (Census report 
to pass judgment, it must be borne in mind in using the figures given here- 
under “ Brahmanic Hindus,” that they contain alike the recognized Hindu castes- 
either professing the orthodox school of thought or belonging to sectarian groups, 
Shaivites, Vaishnavites, Shaktas, Lihgayats and so forth ; protestant groups such 
as Kabirpanthis and Satnamis. who have definitely cast off some of the most 
intimate tenets of orthodox Hinduism ; a large passive and a(r(|uiescent mass of 
functional and tribal castes, who are excluded from all the religious exercises and 
denied all the social privileges of Hinduism, and, lastly, a section of the primitive^ 
peoples of the hills and jungles, who have detached themselves from their tribal 
seclusion and succeeded in obtaining such social recognition from their more ad- 
vanced neighbours of the plains as will justify them in adopting the title and style 
of Hindus.f ' 

The Brahmanic Hindus, thus defined, form the major portion of the population 
of the Provinces and States of India except the North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal and Burma. There has been a steady 
decline in their proportion since the Census of 18KI. This decline in the last de- 
cade has been general in all the tracts containing a large proportion of the commu- 
nity, except in Bombay and the Central Provinces, where their proportion has 
slightly risen at the expense both of Muhammadans and of the Tribal Religions. 

The fall is marked in Bengal where the proportion of Hindus dropped from 45 to 44 
per cent., while that of Muhammadans rose from 52 to 54 per cent. While the 

Hindus gain by the absorp- 
tion of the Tribal communi- 
ties they lose by transfer, 
chiefly from their lowei; ranks, 
to Christians and Sikhs and 
to tlie Arya Samaj. These- 
losses however are of compara- 
tively small account in the 
whole population and will be 
* considered in connection with 
the figures of the smaller com- 
munities. Apart from the- 
fact, which will be alluded to 

• The latest definition of Hindu which 1 have mot is that a(|o]>ted by the /dl India Hindu l&^hasablia : — ** Hindu 
means any person professing to bo a Hindu or Mlowing any religion of Indian origin and includes Hanatanists, . 

Arya SamaiistOp June, 8ikhs. Buddhists and Brahmos, etc.*^* 

fSome attempt to give an approximate estimate of the numbers of the various social or ruciat groups forming: 
the Hindu commi|nity will be found In Chapter XJ (Caste) below. 
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later, that the Hindus are generally said to be inferior to the Muhammadans in 
vitality and fertility, it is in the tracts in which Hindus predominate, in Bombay, 
the United Proviiu-es and the central areas of the country that the highest 
incidence of influen/a mortality occurred, and there is no doubt that the 
Hindus have in this respect come umler specially disadvantageous conditions 
as compared with Muhammadans in the progress of their numbers. The 
marginal diagram above illuvstrates the comparative progress of the Hindu and 
Musalman cfunmunities. 


81). The Jain religion like Buddhism is held to have been originally an 
offshoot from Hinduism, and manv' Jains still continue to consider themselves 
as members of the Hindu community, will intermarry with Hindus and take 
part in their festivals. The strong revival of Jainism in the last twenty years 
which has been accompanied by an increasing organixation of the community, as 
a whole and in its various branches, renders it less likely that there has been 
confusion between the return of Jains and Hindus, but the Census Superintend- 
ents of the Bunjab and Jbunbay still suspect the figures on this account. Of the 
total number of l,l78,ol)(i Jains about 70 per cent, belong to Rajputana, the 
Bombay Presidency and the Bombay States including Baroda. The Jains 
being largely traders are scattered over the whole of liulia. • They are found 
in <’onsiderable numbers in the United Provinces and Central Provinces, and 
in Bengal they havti increase<l from about .5,000 in 1801 to 1.3,000 at the present 
census. The .Jains are. rigi<l observers of the customs of early marriage and 
the prohibition of widow rc-marriage and like the Hindus their proportioji in 
the population is steadily declining. It stood at* 40 in 1891 and now amounts 
to 37. The fall has been assisted in this decade by the fact that the majority 
of the Jains belong to ^wovinces where the i)oi>ulation in general declined. 
Statistics of the Jain sects are not available except in a few Provinces, liUt an 
account will be found in Apj emlix' IV’ to this Report of one of the more advaiiccd 
sections (jf the cemmunity. viz., the Terapanthi Sect, aial some notes on the 
recent advance in the .laitj r<digi<.ms and social organixation by the Census 
Superintendent of Baroda in A]}j)cn«lix III. 

00. The Sikh religion is not sharply divided from Hinduism us regarus its 
philosophic an<l religioi s doj-trine. Sikhism was an attempt to reconcile the 
ancient Iliiulu beliefs with a purer creed, whicli rejec ted polytheism, image wor- 
ship and pilgrimages. It remained a pacific cult till the political tyranny of 
the .Vlusalmans and the social tyranny of the Hindus (converted it into a military 
creed. Two of the fundamental rules required of a Sikh arc that he should wear 
long hair and refrain from smoking, and these two distinguishing features were 
prcs< ribed at the Census of 1801 as a definite criterion for the recognition of a Sikh 
where there was doubt. 'I’hcy were, however, abandoned in 1911 as being un- 
satisfactory ; it w’as tlien laid down that the statement of the person enumerated 
should bo accepted without further quest ion and this rule has been retained at the 

|>resent census. Of the total number of .3,239,000 
Sikhs, 3,107,000, or all but 4 per cent., were 
enumerated in tlie Punjab and its States, where 
biklis form 124 per mille of the population; the 
chief <*entres of Sikh population being Ludhiana 
a lid Amritsar in British Territory and Patiala and 
Faridkot among the Punjab StUtes. The variation 
in the strength of the Sikhs from one census to 
another is shown in the margin. 

The reason for the rapid growtli of Sikhism in the last twenty years undoubt- 
edly lies in the development among them of a strong communal feeling, their 
realization of themselves as a separate political community from the Hindus and 
the conversion to Sikhism of many of the depressed classes, who formerly swelled 
the ranks of Hindus, We have already seen an instance of this activity in the 
case of the Chuhras. The Sikhs also marry later than Hindus and their widows 
freely remarry. On tlie dther hand the recent friction between the orthodox 
Sikhs and the Hindus regarding temple management has widened the gap 
between those Siklhs who look upon their religion as distinct from Hinduism and 
those who consider theinselves sectarian Hindus, and it is probable that a good 
many of the latter recorded themselves at this census as Hindus. Of the two 
large divisions of the Sikhs, the Keshdharis and Sahjdharis, the former now 
number about 3 millions in the Pimjab and the latter 229,000. The chief 
increase in the number of Sikhs has been among the Keshdharis, who have risen 
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by over 19 per cent, in the decade, the Sahjdharis having lost about half of 
their numbers. The former sect represents the orthodox followers of (.luni 
Govind and, with the revival of Sikh communal feeling, has attracted the largest 
number of recruits from other communities, and evidently a considerable number 
from the more independent sects. Statistics regarding other sects of Sikhs 
will be found in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province Reports, but 
the figures are not by any means complete as the number of unspecified entries 
is large. 

91. Buddhism is the dominant religion of the indigenous races of Burma and 
of some of the tribes of the Kastern Himalayas and the tracts of Ka.shmir which 
border on Tibet. It is the ofHcial religion of the small State of Sikkim. The 
proportion of Buddhists per 1,000 jJcrsons of the Indian Empire has increased with 
the steady rise in tlie population of Burma. On the other hand the continuous 
decline in the proportions in Burma itself is due to the increasing immigration of 
Indians into Burma, and to this cause is added during the last decade another, 
viz., the comparatively low rate of natural increase among Buddhists and the 
high rate amongst Indians. More than three-fourths of all the Buddhists of Burma 
belong to the Burmese raceiS proper, 'fhe Slians make up one-eleventh of all the 
Buddhists of Burma, the Karens one-twelfth and the 'falaings about .3 per cent. 

The Buddhists of Bengal who are practically confined to the hills, where they 
form about one-fourth of the population in British Teiritory and not quite one- 
third of the population of Sikkim, have iniTeased in number from 155,000 in 1881 
to 27(5,000 in 1921, the rate of increase being higlier than that of the whole Pro- 
vince. Tlie Buddhism of the eastern Hinialaya.s is of Tibetan origin. Monasteries 
are numerous in Sikkim and Bhutan and were all founded from Tibet and maintain 
close connection with Lhassa, anti Buddhism is the olUcial religion of both these 
States. Buddhism in Burma has been held, like Hinduism at any rate in the 
central and southern portions of India, to constitute “ a thin veneer” over the 
original animistic beliefs of the f>co])le. Mr. Grantham has discussed this view 
in an interesting note whicli I have reproduced as an appendix to this Beport. 

In comparing the inlluence of the two religions, Hinduism and Buddhism, on the 
lives of the people it has to be remembered that in Burma Buddhism, though of 
foreign origin, is the religion of a homogenous people with a common racial origin, 
common political traditions and a coherent social system. It has a central figure, 
a distinct ethical doctrine, and a religious ordfT which is definitely distinguished 
as such and trained for that purpose. 

92. Except in coniparatively small portions of the populalion the return MubsinimiteBr. 
of the Muhammadans pre.sents little scope for ambiguity. 'Phe religion of Islam 

has a definite central figure and certain features of (logma, (?ree<l and ritual which 
arc common to all its branches and are easily recognized whether in those born in 
the community or in converts. There are, it is true, communities among the 
Muhammadan population, chiefly among converts from Hinduism, whose 
religious ritual and exercises have a very strong tinge of Hinduism and who 
retain caste and observe Hindu festivals and ceremonies along with tho.se of 
their own religion. Thus the Dudekula sect of the Madras Presidency derives 
its religious exercises from both Hindu ami Muhammadan exemplars and the 
famous shrine at Nagorc attracts Hindus as well as Muhammadans to its annual 
festival. This phenomenon, which is found practically wherever tlie two com- 
munities live side by side, merely illustrates the c.s.'-entiall}" primitive character 
of the religion of the illiterate and uncultured masses wliic h can find exnression in 
the ritual of any religious .system that absorbs them, fl'hus the rigidity and 
intolerance of view, which is a marked feature of the religion of Islam in its purer 
forms, does not extend to the masses, who are quite willing to recognise and 
assist the efforts of their neighbours to keep on peaceful terms with the unknown 
powers. The matter is not one of statistical importance so long as the.se 
■ eclectic communities are definitely attached to one of the main , religions and 
return themselves as of that community, and this is usually the ca.se. There are, 
however, a certain number of sects, cfiiefly in Gujarat and Sindh, whose tenets 
are of so indefinite a nature that they present some real difficulty in classification. 

These border-land sects of Bombay were described in detail in the Bombay Census 
Report of 1911, when they were classified as Hindu-Muhammadans in the Report 
and Tables. On the present occasion they have been referred to one or other of 
the religions wherever this was possible, as in the case of groups such as Matia, 

Momna, Sheikh, Molesalam and Sanghar who were classified as Muhammadans. 

An extreme case, however, is that of the Sindh Sanjogis, who entirely refused to 
-enter themselves either as Hindus or Muhammadans and were classified as 
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“ others.” The whole question of these border-land sects has been discussed by 
Mr. Sedgwick in his report, further statistical information being given by him 
in an appendix. 

The Muhaiutnadans number nearly 60 millions and form about one-fifth of the- 
population of India. More than one-third of the community were enumerated in 
Bengal and ratlier less than one-fifth in the Punjab. Tn each of these Provinces 
they f«»rm over half of the population. In the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan about 00 per cent, of the population are Muhammadans, in Kashmir 
over three-fourths and in Assam betw'een one-fourth and one-third. Elsewhere 
the Muhammadans form only a small minority of the provincial population and, 
as we have seen in the last chapter, where they are a distinct minority they are 
frequently town-dwellers. The distribution of the Muhammadan population 
has depended chiefly on historical considerations which were described in the 1011 
report and need not be again di.scuased. ft was there pointed out that, while the 
Muhammadans of the eastern tracts and of Madras were almost entirely descen- 

fsiiiii nil nt xhoit’inij ir.criaif 'h thr nnmhi-r of iHiiiiiin and JHiisui- dants of couverts from Uinduism, 
niiiiin in ihi iiriiin enumiriiifd in issi and tun. by HQ iiieans a large proportion 

even of the Muhammadans of the 
Punjab are really of foreign blood, 
the estimate of the Punjab Super- 
intendent being about 15 percent. 
The proportion advances of course 
as one proceeds further north-west. 
The Muhammadans have increased 
in the decade by 3’1 per cent, 
as against a slightly decreasing 
Hindu population. The marginal figures show the movement of the two 
communities since 1911 and 1881 in the principal provinces. 1’here is little 
conver.sion now to Islam from other communities, and the Musalnians owe- 
their advaixtage mainly to the absence of restrictions on the re-marriage of 
widows and the fact that premat me marriage is not so common as 
among Hindus. Unfortunately the birth-rates are not yet recorded by re- 
ligion, but the death-rates recorded in the margin' are distinctly in favour' 
of the Muhammadan as against the Hindu and, as the larger number of the 
deaths occur iji infancy, it is reasonable to suppose that a comparatively larger 
liuiio of lUutiu fcr milk. jiumbcr of Muhammadaii infants survive to matur- 

ity. In Bengal the bulk of the Musalmans reside in 
the more healthy portions in the east of the pro- 
vince where the expansion of the general population 
has been greatest. On the other hand the decrease 
in the community shown by the Bombay figures- 
is largely due to its preponderance in Sind, 
which suffered severely from the influenza 
ejudemic. Further, as we have seen in Chapter II, 
the Muhammadan is often a town-dweller and 
has thus received a certain measure of protec- 
tion from the liigh epidemic mortality of the 

decade. 

• • . • 

chrkiiaiw. 93. TJie record of Christians at the census should ordinarily present 

no consideraljle difficulty. The community is well organized and the various 
branches and missions, as a rule, keep in touch with their adherents. Conversion 
to Christianity is accompanied by a definite ritual, such as baptism or its equi- 
valent, (dten preceded by ctmsiderable preparation, while its other religious exer- 
cises are quite distinctive. There can hardly be any doubt in any man’s mind 
as to whether he is a member of the Cliristian community or not, though the thick- 
ness of the venieer of Christianity over the animistic ideas of the illiterate popula- 
tion is probably not great. The. Bombay Superintendent remarks of the Kolis 
that — “ It is well known that these. Christian Kolis combine the worship of idols- 
with the worship of the Christian Trinity, figures of Hindu godlings being kept 
behind the altar, and covered with a cloth when a priest comes to celebrate Mass.” 
As Hr. (woodier say:* — “ though we call them Christians, one has to give a very 
broad definition in order to include them.” And there is a curious sect in the^ 
Tinnevelly district of Madras the members of which claim to be Jews as well 
Christians. So far then the record should be clear. On the other hand in the- 
United Provinces and the Punjab, apparently, a deliberate attemift was made by 
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jnembers of the Ar^ra Samaj to induce Christian converts from Hinduism to return 
to their former religion. Enquiry in various villages in the former Province showed 
that the census record has been falsified in this respect in a considerable number 
•of cases. Mr. Edye believes that this was done throughout the Province and that 
the increase, which according to the figures was from 179,694 to 203,179 or 13 per 
•cent., was really considerably greater and that the actual number of Christians in 
the Province may be about 250,000. Similar pressure is reported to have been 
brought on newly converted Christians of the Methodist Mission in South Bihar by 
Hindu enumerators, and some loss to the community in the figures is said to have 
•occurred through falsification of the record. The Christian community now 
numbers just 4f millions of persons in India or 1^ per cent, of the population. 
Fifty-nine per cent, of Christians are returned from the Madras Presidency and 
its States, and the community can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of the 
population of the British districts of Madras, and as large a proportion as 
27 per cent, in Cochin and 29 per cent, in Travancore, where the increase during 
the decade was about 30 per cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered over 
the larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each 
having over 300 thousaiids, Bombay, Burma and the United Provinces between 
‘200 and 300 thousands and Bengal and Assam between 100 and 1.50 thousands. 
Divided racially Europeans (and allied races) number 176 thousands, Anglo- 
Indians 113 thousands and Indians nearly 4^ millions, so that out of every 
100 Christians 93 are Indians, 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the growth of the community in the Provinces 
.and States. Christianity makes little practical appeal to the caste-Hindu or to 
the Muhammadan, and the converts are drawn almost entirely from the lower 

• classes of the Hindus and from the aboriginal tribes. As Mr. Edye remarks : — 

“ The appeal of Christianity (in so far as it succeeds in obtaining converts) is to the person 
who can hope for nothing from liis own community and sees in the Christian community a 
means of bettering his status and the character of his life, while the material benefits offered 
by 'the missions in the shape of education, medical relief and general in'terebt in the welfare 

• of their flock are bv no means small incentives.” 

With the exception, then, of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who form a very 
. small percentage of the .Christian population and are usually residents in towns, 
the vast bulk of the community is essentially rural and is exposed to the general 

• conditions which determine progress in the rural areas of India. C-hristians 
are free from a good many of the restrictions which hamper the growth of 
other communities, early marriage, ami the prohibition of the re-marriage 

■ of widows ; and as a large proportion of Christians live in South India, 
where the influenza was not so virulent, the natural growth of the com- 
munity was not retarded in the later years of the decade to the .same extent as 
was that of the general population. The recorded death-rate among Christians 
is distinctljr lower than that of Hindus and Muhammadans, and the number 
of their children below five years old per 1,000 married women compares 
favourably with that in both those communities. If we assume ft>r Indian 
Christians a natural growth of 5 per cent, on the population of 1911 fluring 
the decade, we get a surplus of over 680 thousand additional Christians surviv- 
ing on March 1921, who represent an addition of over 700,000 converts during 
the decade. There are now 2^ times as many Christians as there were in 1881, 
the increase in, British., territory (169 per cent.) being somewhat larger than 
that in the States (132 per cent.). There has been a steady growth in South 
India, the original home of the Indian Christian Church. The phenomenally 
high rates of increase in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Hydera- 
bad indicate the results of mission work among the aboriginal tribes, progress 
being particularly noticeable during the famine decade of 1891 to 1901. 
In the Punjab the growth of the European community in the last twenty years, 
owing to the redistribution of military forces and the establishment of Delhi us 
the capital, is reflected in the figures, and the strength of the forces in (jantfui- 
ments influence the statistics in Bombay and the United Provinces. During the 
decade the rate of increase has somewhat declined in Madras and Cochin, but in 
Travancore the increase is nearly 30 per cent., which is slightly higher than in tJie 
pre'vious decade, and the Superintendent estimates that upwards of 50, (K)u new 
converts joined the churches. 

Perhaps one of the most marked features of the decade is the extraordinary progrcRs ntade 
by Christianity in Assam. Mr. Lloyd writes : — “ In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills a sixth 
and in the Lushai Hills over one-fourth of the population are now Christians, in the Khasi 
Hills, where Ihe movement is oldest, the izicrease has been only 31*6 per CMit. possibly owing 
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to curtailment of stuff and work in war time by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, the- 
principal body workinfj. The spread of Christianity in the Lushai Hills is ])henonional. 
There has been a sort of revivalist wave over the whole Lushai population. The district 
has been described as a mass-movement area : the movement is due to the Welsh Mission 
at Aijal and in less degree to the London Baptists at Lungleh, with a snowball system of 
preaching by local (converts. In a district of 7,000 square miles, sparsely peopled by less 
than lOO.OOi) jieople, there are. now 27,000 Christians where ten years ago there were only two 
thousand. At present it is quite the fashion to be a Christian and even the Chiefs are 
joining tlio movement. .\t first I was inclined to cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
figures and suggested that zealous Christian enumerators might have made entries according 
to their own wishes rather tfian tin* facts. 'J’he Superintendent, however, thinks the case, is 
rather the reverse. Mr. Scott tested many entries himself, and he quotes an instance of the 
rigorous standard adopted by the new c<mverts ; the five-year old son of Christian parents 
being entered as an Aniniist becau.se the young scoundrel was so greedy that he failed to say 
his grace before meals. On the other hand a mad woman of an Animist family was entered 
as a Christiaji as she always went np to the Church and joined in when hymns were being sung. 
In tin? other liill districts tin* community is not yet so strong, but all show very large propor- 
tionate increases. In Manipur, when; the Missions are working among the hill-tribes, Chris- 
tians number over 1,0(X) against 132 in 1911.” 

In Bihar and Orissa a mass movement recently took ])lace among the lower castes of 
the tShahabad <listrict and tlie. Methodist missionaries claim that the figures underrate the 
number of converts made. But, ay>aTt from this local moviunent, the tribes which have 
supplied the largest number of <‘onvert.s in this Province are the Oraons with nearly 120,000, 
the Mundas with 91.000 and the Kharias with 31,000. As has already been seen the opening 
up of Chota Nagpur and the neighbouring country in the Central Provinces has brought the 
Oraons, Mundas and other tribes into contact witJ^a higher standard of life and the result 
is a growing restle-ssness, mental ami social, among these people of which the missionaries 
have not been slow to profit, ^lass conversions to Christianity of the Oraons of the Jashpur 
State of the Central Provinces took place just before; the census of 1911 and, in spite of the 
movement already described t»» wards a rc\ ival of tribal consciousness and unity, there has 
evidently been considerable headway made by the Christian missions of Bihar and Orissa, 
though th(;re has been less progress during the decad; in the Central Provincses. How far 
this growing tribal self consciousne.ss will affect tin; progress of Christianity among these people 
is an inter(;sting fjuestiou for tin; future to decide. 'Phen; are two new forces which the 
Cliristian missions will now have to recognise, the progre.ssive organization, both social and 
political, of the classes in the lower grades of Indian society and the growing interest which 
is being taken in the depre.ssed clas.ses by the leaders of thought in the higher ranks of Hinduism. 
We have already seen .some exam|>Ies of the influence of one of these factors in discussing the 
relations b«;tween the. Arya Samaj and (..’hristianity. The Depressed Class missions, started 
by Hindu 8oci(;ties especially in the west and .south of India, have, probably not yet reached 
a stage in which they seriously affect Christian missionary enterprise and the subject is, 
therefore at present outside the sphere of a census report. 

94. The Pansis, who follow the Zoroastrian religion, the ancient creed 
of Persia, niinibcr 101,778, and of the total number 93,000 were enumerated in 
the Bombay Pre.sidency and it.s States and Baroda. The Parsis as a whole form 
a .self-contained community which is unaffected either by proselytism or by migra- 
tion. Their increase of 2-3 per cent, during the decade, against a fall in the popula- 
tion of tlie Pre-sidency. is largely dtie to the fact that the majority inhabit Bombay 
City and the (lujarat Coast, where the influenza mortality was slight. Analysing 
the age distribution of this community Mr. Sedgwick points out that, while the 
large proportion of persons in the age-groups 15 to 50 shows that their survival rate 
is at pre.sent high, the number of (diildren between 0-5 has steadily decreased 
since 1891 and is now even lower than in France. The Par^s are usfially well-to-do. 
and their e<*onomic condition approximates more nearly to western standards 
than that of any other Indian community. A lowering of their birth-rate is not 
in these circumstances unnatural and their mode of life has hitherto secured them 
a correspondingly low death-rate, but the statistics suggest that the margin is not 
unlikely to become dangerously small. 

95. An attempt has sometimes been made at previous censuses to obtain 
figures of the adherents of the various sects of Hinduism and Islam. From a 
statistical point of view the information has been found to be incomplete, in- 
accurate and practically valueless. No general instructions were issued on the 
present occasion for the enumeration of sectarian distinctions and in most Pro- 
vinces sects were not distinguished, except the two main reforming sections 
of Hinduism, the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj. Religious developments 
in India during the last decade have been political, social and even racial rather 
than denominational or doctrinal. Some brief general account, however, will be 
found in some of the provincial reports of both Hindu and Muhammadan sects ; ; 
but in only a few cases has tabulation of the figures been attempted, and where - 
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the statistics have been compiled, as for example in the Punjab, a very cursory 
scrutiny of them indicates their entirely untrustworthy character. Out of nine 
millions who made a return of sect no less than 7| millions returned themselves 
as Sanatan Dharma or orthodox.. Hindus. In the case of the lower castes such 
as Balmikis, Lalbegis and Ramdasias, who still follow their own gurus in large' 
numbers, a comparison of the figures with those of 1911 shows unnatural and 
impossible variations, while even in the more clearly defined sects, such as the 
Kabirpanthis and Satnamis of the Central Provinces who each number nearly 
half a million, the variations, though confined to a more reasonable range, are 
difficult to refer to any definite infiuence. 

96. Of the 468 thousand Aryas in India 206 thousand reside in the United Samaj. 
Provinces and 223 thousand in the Punjab and Delhi. Smaller communities 
were enumerated elsewhere, 23,000 in Kashmir and 4,500 in Bihar. The com- 
munity has increased by 92 per cent, since 1911, the increase in the United 
Provinces being 56 per cent, and in the Punjab 65 per cent. Mr. Edye surmises 
that the survival rate of the Aryas, generally a well-to-do body, is high and 
that the proportion of increase in the decade attributable to conversion is 
less than in the case of Christianity. But the success of the efforts of the Society 
to proselytize, especially during the last decade by the process known as Shuddhi, • 
is undoubted. The majority of the converts are drawn from Brahmanic Hindus, 
but special efforts are made to secure the reconversion of converts from 
Hinduism to Christianity and Islam and the reclamation of the depressed classes, 
to whom the disregard of caste in the Arya community strongly appeals. 

The Aryas have recently obtained a considerable number of converts among 
the Dorns, the depressed classes of the hills in the United Provinces, who are 
largely artizans and have through their industry and enterprise become well-to-do, 
but still find themselves looked down on by their Brahman and Rajput 
neighbours and see in Aryaism a path to social recognition. The Samaj therefore 
benefits by tlie vague but undoubted connection which it maintoins with 
Hinduism ; and Mr. Edye contrasts with this appeal to those who desire to rise in 
their own social system the somewhat different position of Christianity “ which 
appeals rather to such as, having no material prospects to help them, see nothing 
to hope from Hinduism and are ready to break with it altogether.” The re- 
markable rise in the figures of Aryas in Kashmir, from 1,047 in 191 1 to over 23,000 
in 1921, is ascribed to the vigorous efforts among tlie Dorns and Basiths, the 
latter a depressed class found chiefly in the Jammu district. Here again the appeal 
was largely to social ambition, and it is reported that the Basith Aryas, of whom 
there are now 9,000 or more, now mix freely not only with their Arya brothers but 
with Hindus generally. The Superintendent thinKs that the Arya community 
is probably rather larger even than the figures represent, since there was some 
deliberate suppression of the record of Aryas in Srinagar and other cities by enu- 
merators hostile to the sect. 

97. Of the 6,388 Brahmos enumerated in India more than 4,600 belong to the B»l»as. 
three eastern provinces of Bengal, Assam and Bihar and Orissa, while Burma 

and the Punjab each contribute about 460 and 300 persons respectively. This 
small community has increased its numbers by 16 per cent, in the decade in 
Bengal, which holds just over half the total number of Brahmos in India, and 
the Census Superintendent observes of the Society : — 

** The small number (of its adherents) is by no means a measure of the influence of its doc- 
trines. Persons who hold the doctrines for the diffusion of which the Brahmo Samaj is largely 
responsible, whose ideas *have been widened by an English education and the experience of 
Western methods of thought and whose beliefs and practices depart from the standard of Hindu 
orthodoxy, are now-a-days able to find kindred spirits with whom they can associate without 
the necessity of renouncing Hinduism and proclaiming themselves Brahmos. Thus though 
the number of professed Brahmos is small and has increased but little in the last 20 years, 
thousands of the intellectual Hindus of Bengal have been so profoundly influenced by the 
monotheistic ideas which belong to the doctrines of the Brahmo Samaj as really to be 
Brahmos at heart, though they have not actually joined the Samaj.” 

98. The two nmin doctrinal divisions of the Muhammadans are the Sunnis and Sonii sat suas. 
the Sh^, who differ from one another mainly on the question of apostolic 
succession, and an attempt has been made m most provinces to obtain 
approximate figures of these two communities. The information obtained is 
taSiilated in the margin but complete figures for the whole of India are not 
available, ^e^ Sunnis form in all provinces the vast majority. The Shias 

are a dinndling community and are usually found among the middle and 
lower olacAses of the > Muhammadan population. Their cmef adherents in 
western India are the Khojas and Bohras. In Madras the majority of Shias are 
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Sheikhs by tribe, though inTanjore many aieLabbais while in Malabar practically 

all persons who claim to belong 
to the Shia sect are either 
Mappillas or Labbais. The 
trustworthiness of the return 
of Shias must always be 
suspect as their religion allows 
them to conceal their secta- 
rian identity, a privilege of 
which, owing to the con- 
tempt and hatred with which 
they were frequently regarded 
by the Sunnis, they freely 
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availed themselves in the past. Mr. Latimer, Census Superintendent, North-West 
Frontier Province, writing in 1911 remarks in this connection: — 

“ In view of the fatit that Shius are allowed by their religious tenets to deny their sect in 
order to avoid persecuthm, it is interestijig to notice that J am informed by one of the senior 
members of th<s coinnuuiity that the Shias recorded in Feshawar are largely in excess of the 
actual numbers. It is suggested to me (1 give the explanation for what it is worth) that the 
exaggeration is due to the enmity of Sunni enumerators, who, if they had a grudge against any 
one residing in the block with which they had to deal, would be likely to record him as Shia 
by sect.”* 


Itai Bahadur Lclina Singh (North-West Frontier Province), however, thinks 
that these conditions have changed and tJiat the return of Shias is probably 
correct ; and thougli it is probable that the old hostility still remains among some 
of the more fanatical sections the extent to which sectarian enmity has been softened 
under modern ct)nditi()na is indicated in the following passage in the Bihar and 
Orissa report : — 

“ For many years it was difficult and even dangerous lor Shias to visit the Arabian sane - 
tuaries, and they took to visiting the shrines of the. Alid martyrs at Kerbela instead ; if they 
visited Mecca they used, for safety’s sake to adopt the Sunni form of prayer. An interesting 
account received from a Shia g(>ntleinau of this ].>rovince of his experience during a recent 
visit to Mecca aiul Medina sluiws that during his ])ilgrimag(; he experienced no such difficulty ; 
he joined in congregations consisting of as many as 5,000 Shias in the Kaaba itself and no 
objection was raised by tlui Arabs. At Medina he found that the Governor, who was a Sunni, 
had a Shia assistant so that all assistance })ossible might be given to Shia pilgrims. On the 
voyage there was no reference to the eternal dispute between Sunni and Shia, though both 
sects were represented on board the ship : convei-sation was engrossed by a dispute between 
the Sunnis regarding the extent and nature of the human knowledge of the Prophet. When 
this rapprochment is occurring between Sunni and Shia in the holy places, it is natural that 
greater cordiality in their relations should be found in Bihar also. The very fact that the 
census statistics for Shias arc so inaccurate is a proof that this is so.” 

Other important .sects of Muhammadans are the Ahmadis and the Wahabis, 
some description of whom will be found in the North-West Frontier Province 
Report. A number of small religious divisions are associated with the worship 
of particular pits and shrines, a natural corollary to the universal tendency 
towards specialization shown in the religion of Islam as in most other religions. 

99. Subsidiary Tal)lc III gives the particulars of the denominations of 
Christians and compares them with the figures of 1911. The accuracy of the figures 
depends entirely on the amount of interest taken by the missionaries at the time of 
the census and the assistance which they gave to the census staff. The number of 
Christians who returned no denomination on the present occasion is very consider- 
able and for this reason, and because of substantial discrepancies ’between the 
census returns and the figures supplied from their books b^ the missions, some of 
the Superintendents consider the return of sects to be unsatisfactory. Mr. Boag is 
inclined to question the Madras figures and Mr. Edye refused to discuss the figures 
of the United Provinces at all in view of the large number who returned no sect. 
He remarks: — 

As to the distribution by sect there is little that can be said. The recording of Christian 
sects is difficult, for the names can have no meaning to the ordinary enumerator. The difficulty 
is overcome to some extent by asking the missions, to issue to their converts slips having 
the name of the sect writti'n on them in vernacular. The missions were very dilatory in doing 
this and in consequence the number of Indian Christians who returned no sect is very large — 
nearly 28,000. finder those circumstances no conclusions can be drawn from the figures and 
the fact that only the Baptists, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics show increases probably 
means no more than that the a^erents of these sects were alone in getting their slips in good 
time. If the defectiveness of the sect statistics indicates that less impoituioe is attache to 
sect now than ten years ago, I venture to suggest that the statistioa wdl lost.” 
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The statistical information regarding the Christian denominations is of 
value chiefly to the missionary bodies and to students specially interested in the 
progress of the Christian religion in India. A full account of these denominations 
and their distribution over India was given in Sir Edward Gait’s Report of 1911 
and I do not propose to discuss the subject again here. 

There are, however, one or two points which seem to be of some general 
interest. The South India United Church, an account of which was given in 
paragraph 199 of the India Report of 1911, is now a recognized association with a 
governing body and a central organization and it has at the present census been 
recognized as a distinct denomination. Writing of this Church, Mr. Boag says : — 

“ Probably the most interesting feature of the table is the fact that now for the first time 
the South India United Church appears as a distinct denomination. As was mentioned in the 
report of 1911, this body is composed of the adherents of the London ]VIis.siou, the American 
Madura Mission, the American Arcut Mission and the United Free Church of Scotland Mission. 
According to the Census tables its numbers are just over 63,000 ; but the authorities of the 
Church claim that their adherents in Madras number more than 100,000. The Church is organi- 
zed in eight areas each under the control of a Church (council Negotiations are at 

present in train for a further union between the South India United Church and the Anglican 
Church and it may be that, at the time the next Census report comes to be written, still further 
steps may have been taken towards the union of all Protestant Christians in Southern India.” 

The discrepancy in their numbers cannot be satisfactorily explained and 
presents an instance of the unsatisfactory nature of the return of Christian sects. 

The reclassification of the various subdivisions of the Syrian Church was 
made after consulting the authorities of that Church. I’he correctness of the 
statistics recorded of them is however very doubtful and in any case is vitiated 
by the large proportion of entries of “ Syrian ”, without any sub-title, which can 
therefore only be classified by conjecture. Of the Syrian Christians the Superin- 
tendent of Travancore writes : — 

“ The original Christiana are called Nazran! Mappillas or Syrian Christians. Though 
proselytism is carried on by them in common with others th<5 converts are not called Nazrani 
Mappillas. In other words, the Mappillas are, as it were, bom and not made. Whatever 
may be the truth of the report, it is seen that the Mappillas differ from other Indian Christians 
in their habits, mode of life, dress, etc., and they do not intermarry with them. Their mother 
tongue is Malayalam and they are mostly found in Travancore and Cochin. The word “ Syrian ” 
prefixed to “ Christian ” in the term “ Syrian Christian ” does not ap{>ear .to indicate any special 
form of faith but seems to have a connotation similar to that of ** Indian ” in ” Indian Chris- 
tian ” and denotes a separate social community.” 

Thus, just as the Romo-Syrians are those of the original Syrian Christian stock 
who are Roman Catholics, so also there should also properly be a heading for 
Anglican-Syrians. 

Special interest attaches to the Lutheran Church of Central India, branches 
of which were ad m inistered by German missions. Mr. Tallents writing of the 
German mission in Ranchi says : — 

” The outbreak of the war in Europe followed by the internment of the German mission- 
aries in July 1915 left it in difficulties. At that time the mission had 13 stations in Ranchi 
district, 3 in Singhbhum, 2 in Gangpur and one each in Hazaribagh, Manbhum and Sambalpur. 
From these centres 34 German missionaries, 23 of whom were married, carried on work, supervi- 
sing 240 village primary schools, 36 boarding schools and 13 kinder-gartens containing in all 
nearly 9,000 pupils. The congregation at the time numbered 89,000 baptised persons and 
10,600 catechumens and in looking after them the German missionaries were assisted by an 
Indian staff of over 400 pastors and teachers. When the orders for their internment were 
received the German missionaries themselves committed this vast chaige to the direction and 
care of the Anglican Bishop in Chota Nagpur, who agreed to undertake it. The authorities 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in England undertook to provide for an emer- 
gency staff of eight additional Europeans and many of the society’s staff of missionaries in 
Chota Nagpur undertook to supervise the work of. the Lutheran mission over large areas in 
addition to their own duties. The Bishop undertook to receive no Lutherans into the Anglican 
Church during the period of the war and organized a committee of Indian Lutheran pastors to 
direct the affairs of the congregation. In this manner the work of the Lutheran mission was 
.preserved intact till about a year after the end of the war. When the time came for this supervi- 
sion to be withdrawn a commission was sent round to the chief Lutheran stations to ascertain 
what the wishes of the people were for the future. They elected as a body for an autonomous 
church, and the number of individual Lutherans who joined the Anglican Church was very 
anoall. The United Missions Board of Lutheran Churches in America undertook to supply the 
financial support formerly obtained from Berlin, and at present there are two American mission- 
aries in Ranchi. The affairs of the congregation as such are entirely in the hands of the Indian 
Lutheran Church which has drawn up and adopted a written constitution affirming its own 
autonomy. In other parts of the province, for instance in the so-called ** Ganges Mission ” 
where the Lutherans were less numerous and where it was not possible to take such elaborate 
precautions for preserving their tradition, the Lutherans have in many coses seceded to other 
'Christian churches ; in Shahabad the entire Lutheran community has joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Chuioh.'* 

8 2 
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1 Protestants (Unseotarian or 

8,126 

2,179 

1,766 

1,903 

31.935 

31,001 

; 73,909 

32,180 

+ 41,720 

+ 130 

Sect not Specified). 
Quaker • • • 


10 

10 

• • 


.535 

481 

1,036 

1,245 : 

—209 

—17 

Roman Catholic • 


21,033 

11,068 

29,051 

28,440 

870,089 

857,398 

1,823.079 

1,490,863 ! 

+ 332,210 

+22 

Salvationist 


99 

100 


39 

46,787 

41,881 j 

i 88,022 

52.407 ! 

+ 30,616 

+70 

1 South India United Church 1 

84 

96 

60 

61 

32,504 

32,953 

66,747 



... 

Syrian, Chaldman • 

• 

• • 

• s 

• t 

s e 

1,032 

894 1 

1,920 

13,780 ! 

—11,864 

—86 

Syrian, Jacobite • 

• 

3 

« « 

5 

15 

130,480 

123,486 i 

^ 252,989 

225,190 

+ 27,790 

+ 12 

Syrian, Nestorian 


42 

55 

t • 

•• 

. . 

• • 

97 

75,848 

e • 

• t. 

Syrian, Reformed • 
Syrian, Romo-Syrian 


• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• « 

50.958 

65,059 

112,017 

+ 36,169 

+48 


1 

• • 

61 

63 

217,038 

206,815 

! 423,968 

413,142 

+ 10,826 

+3 

Syrian, Unspecified • 


13 

10 

• • 

.. 

306 

170 

i 559 

344 

+ 216 

+63 

Sect not returned 

• 

3,414 

2,133 

3,078 

2,476 

34,104 

30,639 

75,904 

17,054 

+67,060 

+323 


Note— The category Indefinite Bolieffl ” which appeared in the corroapondiiig table of 1011 has ^boen excluded on this ooeasion from 
this table. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Distributfon of Christians per mllle— (a) Races by Sect and {b) Sects by Race. 






Rack8 distributed bv .sect. 

Sects distributed by race. 

Sect. 




European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Eui/opoan. 

I 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

1 




2 


4 

1 

! 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

INDIA 




1,009 


1,000 

1,000 

37 

24 

939 

1,000 

Abyssinian .... 



a 

.. 





a a 

1,090 

1,000 

Anglican Communion . 

Armenian 


• 

• 

a 

619 

7 


87 

112 

204 

882 


726 

05 

1,000 

1,000 

Baptist • • • • . • 

• 


a 

16 

27 

08 

94 

6 

7 

987 

1,000 

Congr^ationalist 

• 


a 

2 

4 

27 

26 

3 

3 

094 

1.000 

GroA 

■ 

• 

a 

1 

a a 



700 

07 

203 

1.000 

Lutheran 

• 

• 

a 

2 

3 

54 

51 

2 

1 

007 

1.000 

Methodist • • • . • 

• 

a 

a 

35 

26 

45 

44 

30 

14 

956 

1.000 

Minor Protestant Denominations . 

* 

• 


3 

4 

6 

6 

17 

18 

065 

1,000 

Presbyterian • • • • 


• 


50 

13 

55 

54 

39 

6 

956 

1,000 

1 Protestants (Unseotarian or Sect not Specified) 

a 

42 

33 

14 

15 

90 

50 

851 

1,000 

Quaker 


a 

a 

, • 

. , 

, . 

• . 

10 

. . 

981 

1,000 

Roman Catholic • • • . 


a 

a 

183 

609 

388 

383 

18 

31 

061 

1,000 

Salvationist .... 


a 

a 

1 

, , 

1 20 

19 

2 

1 

997 

1.000 

South India United Church . 


a 

a 

1 

1 

15 

14 

3 

2 

005 

1,000 

Syrian, OhaldaMi 

• 

a 

a 

•• 

a a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1.000 

1.000 

Syiianp JaooUte « , • . 

• 

a 

a 


a 9 

56 

53 

, , 


1.000 

1.000 

Syrian, Naatoriaii 

• 

a 

a 

1 

• a 

. . 

a a 

1,000 


• a 

1,000 

Syrian, Reformed • 

• 

a 

a 

a a 

, , 

25 

24 

• . 


1,000 

1,000 

Sjrriao, Romo-Syrian # 

Syrian, Unspecified • 

e 

• 

a 

a 

a_ 

Off 

a a 

a a 

1 

a a 

95 

• . 

80 

a • 

‘41 

a « 

a a 

73 

1,000 

050 

1.000 

1,000 

Sect not returned • • • 

• 

• 


. 31 

40 

15 

16 

73 

864 

1,000 
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Age. 

100. The inaccuracy of the age returns of the Indian Census is proverbial 
and has been discussed in every census report. There is a traditional reticence 
.regarding the mention of a person’s age which probably has its origin in the same 
class of ideas as that which causes a taboo on the mention of names. The age, 
like the name, is considered to be an intimate part of a man’s personality which, 
if given away, might be used in some magical means to cause him injury. 
Whether this superstition has now any practical force is doubtful, but the fact is 
tliat few Indians know their age or have any interest in their own age or in that 
of others. No official record is kept of the date of births, there are no birthday 
anniversary fetes, and thougli it is a tradition among Hindus that at the birth of 
a child a horoscope should be constructed, it is doubtful if this is a universal 
practice even among tne better classes ; whether it is or not, the document is 
seldofu consulted and is certainly not made use of in connection with the 
census enumeration. A good description of the average conditions under which 
the^ return of age is obtained is given by Mr. Edye (United Provinces) : — 

“ The ordinary educated Indian has very vague ideas about his own age. The unedu* 
Gated Indian has practically no ideas at all. And a man who docs not know his own age is 
unlikely to know the ages of other people. The head of the house who answered the enu- 
merator’s questions not only for him.self but also for his family, might have sonm idea of the 
age of his sons, especially if these attended school or had entered or hoped to enter Govern- 
ment service. He would have leas idea of the age of his daughters ; very little of that of his 
wife, which he had never accurat(;ly known ; and practically none of that of the mothers-in-law 
and paternal aunts who happened to bo quartered upon him. Enumerators were instructed 
to record the age as stated, if the statement appeared reasonable ; otherwise to endeavour 
to fix it by questions with reference to well-remembered events such as famines ; failing to 
obtain a clue on these lines, to estimate it as best they could and enter accordingly. It is 
obvious that while a man may well remember that he had just begun to follow the plough in 
the year of the great famine, ho cannot call up similar memories vicariously for his uncle or 
his grandmother. Again, if the head of the house has no clear recollection of past events, the 
enumerator has the man before him and at any rate the materials for an mtimate. The uncle 
is not before him, but is probably well known to him ; a shrewd guess should be possible in this 
case also. The grandmother he is unlikely to have noticed, and if she happens to be in parda, 
ho has never oven seen her. The age recorded in this case may well miss the mark by decades. 
For the guessing of the age of others is not the Indian’s strong point, oven where he is educated 
and intelligent. During the period when the stafi was being trained, 1 had my own age 
guessed by hundreds of supervi.Hors and enumerators, and the estimates were seldom within 
five years of the truth, and varied between 16 and 60 .” 

101. This inaccuracy of knowledge or judgment finds expression in certain, 
definite ways in the census schedule of which the most conspicuous is the pre- 
ference for certain figures, mz.y those ending in the digits 0 and d. The extent 
to which this plumping on multiples of 5, which is a well-known phenomenon 
in the age returns of all countries, is carried in the Indian Census is^ a matter 
which will be discussed more fully in the actuarial report. It is possible by an 
analysis of the figures to obtain a measure of the tendency to favour special 
numbers. In Bihar and Orissa, for example, in the speciallv selected group 
of 100,000 males, whose ages were tabulated for the Actuary, aoout 26 per cent, 
of the ages were returned in figures ending with 0, and 18 per cent, with figures 
ending in 5. Mr. tSedgwick carried the analysis of the Bombay figures rather 
further, using' the ” Index of Cqncentration ” devised by the Umted State 
Census Bureau and mentioned by Whipple in his book on Vital Statistics.* This 
index is obtained by summing the age returns between 23 and 62 years induaive 


* Vital Statuties^An introdveiion to the Scionet of DmognuHy Gmurb Whipple, ChapuMi! .. 

end Hall, im 
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and finding what percentage is borne by the sum of the returns of years ending with 

6 or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum. The '.result 
would vary between a minimum of 100, representing 
no concentration at all, and a maximum of -600, if no * 
returns were recorded with any digits other than 
the two mentioned. The result is given in the 
marginal table taken from the Bombay report,. ' 
and is compared with similar figures returned at 
various censuses in European countries. It will be 
seen that the cumulative tendency is more pro- 
nounced in India than in even the more backward 
countries of Europe. Apart from this particular 
form of concentration there is also a strong inclina- 
tion to, favour certain numbers such as 2, 8 and 12 
and a marked preference for even over odd numbers. 

102. Apart from the psychological obsession of certain digits there are other 
characteristic deviations from the facts of age which are peculiar ' o the Indian 
returns and can be briefly stated. 

(1) Childhood, -The record of the age of infants below one year by months 
would obviously be beyond the scope of tlie Indian enumeration and an attempt 
to define this category by a definite name smih as “ iiifant,” or its Indian 
equivalent, has special difficulties of its own, since the various vernacular words 
equivalent to infant are usually, employed in a loose and ambiguous sense and 
can be used to describe any child still at its mother’s breast. We get, therefore, 
by virtue of this ambiguity, of nomen<;lature, a large number of children, who may 
be anything from one month to two or three years old, tabulated in the category 
0-1, with a corresponding depletion of the inunediate subsequent age-periods. 

This misstatement is common to both sexes. 

(2) YotUh . — Owing to the obloquy incurred by Hindu parents who have failed 
to marry their girls before puberty there is a strong inclination to understate the 
age of unmarried girls who have reached this age, which affects the age-period 
10 to 15. On the other hand marriage and motherhood appear to convey an im- 
pression of age, and the age of young married women is more usually overstated 
than understated. In the case of males the period of adolescence, 15 to 20, appears 
to be avoided, youths being either advanced to the ages of manhood or set back 
to childhood. The motive in this case is not clear, but may bo an instinctive 
attempt to avoid the awkward category which receives neither the privileges of 
childhood nor the dignities of maturity. 

(3) Middle /i/e.— Unlike the experience of western countries the tendency 
towards understatement in middle life appears to be greater in the cash of males 
than of females. The fact that all Indian women by that time have been married 
makes understatement unnecessary, whereas there are a large number of bachelors 
and widowers in the middle age-periods who deliberately misstate their age, espe- 
cially if they are contemplating entering the marriage market and want young 
wives. 

(4) Old age , — ^The exaggeration of old age is perhaps natural in a population 
which matures early and has a short expectation of life. It occurs in respect of 
both sexes and perhaps more conspicuously in the case of old women. Whereas in 
England about 2 per million give their ages as over 100, the corresponding pro- 
portion in Bengal is 300 and the same tendency to exaggerate has undoubtedly 
afiected the ages at 70 and over. 

103. The results of these defects, intentional and unintentional, in the crude 
figures is that, before they are of any value for the construction of life tables Rtnttetirs. 
and the deduction of birth and death-rates, the returns have to be carefully 
corrected and graduated by actuarial calculations. The conclusions of the 
actuary who has dealt with them on the present occasion are embodied in a 
separate report* and this report makes it unnecessary for me to deal with the age 
reWns from this or from any other technical aspect. There are, however, other 

points of view from which the age tables are of interest and if we assume, as we 
undoubtedly may, that the vuious errors and misstatements are more or less 
constant it is possible, by combimng the figures into groups of larger or smaller size, 

• The Actuarial Report wm not ready when this report went to Press. 


Region. 

Index of 
conceiitra* 
tion. 

Bombay C selected area 1 
males ( do. do. 2 

325 

314 

Bulgaria 

245 

Russia 

182 

Hungary . • . 

United States 

133 

120 

Canada 

110 

France 

100 

Germany 

102 

Sweden 

101 

England and Wales 

100 

Belgium 

100 
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to gain some idea of the age-eonstitution of the population and its periodic 
variations. But, as the Superintendent of Burma remarks," the figures must 
be regarded as showing the truth somewhat distorted and cdouded : if the 
cloud is thinned by using smaller age-groups the distortion is increased, if 
the distortion is reduced by ex[)anding the age-groups the essential characters of 
the statistics are more seriously clouded. ” Still, having combined the figilresln 
age groups we may with some confidence compare age-groups of one census with 
those of another and, perliaps with more caution, contrast the proportions shown 
in the various age-groups at any single census. 


104. The figures of the total population of India arc not tabulated by annual 
age-periods but the table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 males and 
females in the Indian population at five censuses by cpiinquennial periods. 



The decenniurn 1881-1801, which was fairly free from any serious catastro- 
phies or disasters in India, is generally held to be a period of more or less normal 
growth. In the first of the four diagrams on the opposite page I have given the 
curves of the population, male and female, according to the census of 1891, con- 
trasting them with the age curves of the population of England and Wales in 1911. 
There are certain permanent factors which differentiftte the* character of 
the Indian age constitution from that of any western country ; these are 
(a) the high birth-rate in India accompanied by a high infant mortality 
and (h) the low e.vpectation of life. It is not necessary to pursue the contrast 
into greater detail at this point but something wall be said later on of the 
difference of character between the figures of the uncontrolled eastern popula- 
tions with those of the controlled populations of western countries. 

106. The other three diagrams show the deviation from that of 1891 of the 
age distributions of the three subsequent censuses. The variations are more 
marked at the extremes of life which arc most exposed to mortality, the drop in the 
number of infants in 1 901 after the famines being conspicuous. 

Comparing the figures of 1921 with those of 1911 we notice a decrease in 
the ptopottionB in the gjionps 0-5 and 15-05 and a rise in the group 5-15 and in 
the proportions of those over 40 years. 



mufiiFPM&nM 


THEAQE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF 
INDIA AT THE OEN8U8E8 OF 1901.1811 & 1821 
COMPARED WITH THAT AT THE 0EN8U8 OF 1891. 
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These features are illustrated in the marginal diagram and more clearly in the 

diagrams op])osite 
which show graphi- ' 
cally the figures of * 
1921 as a percentage 
of those of 1911 at 
each age-group. • 
The decade has seen 
a rednclion in the 
irroyortions of young 
children and the 
younger adults and 
an increase of the 
jrro'jfortion of the ad- 
olesc-ent and of the 
elder adult popula- 
tion . We can d6 no 
more than g]an(;e at 
the factors which 
have produced this 
change and which 
(lifier in importance 
in different parts of 
India. The princi- 
pal are (1) the in- 
fluence of famine 
and plague in the 
past, (2) the fall of 
the birth-rate at the 
end of the decade and (3) the selective incidence of the influenza mortality. 
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Percentage increase or decretive at each census in each of 
ifiefour ten -year age- groups (Bombay), 


106. Were the age returns accurg,te we should be able to follow each batch of ®* thepMi. 

the population as it progressed over 
successive censuses from infancy to age 
and watch the influences upon it of 
mortality and migration over the suc- 
cessive decades. With the inaccuracy 
of the Indian figures we can only 
obtain imperfect glimpses of this 
continuity but enough to, sec the 
influence of the past on the present in 
certain cases. The marginal table 
from the Bombay Report gives the 


Ago*group. 

1881 

to 

1801. 

1801 

to 

1001. 

1001 

to 

1911. 

1011 

to 

1021. 

0—10 . 

+25 

—15 

+ 10 

+1 

10—20 . 

— 1 

-f 10 

. (i 

+2 

20^30 

+ 14 

7 

+ 12 

— 8 

30—40 , , 

+ 16 

— 2 

+ 5 

1-1 

Total population 

+ 16 

- 5 

6 

—1 


Percentage borne by the numbers in certain age 
groups in 1921 to the correspond i ng numbers 
of 1911 (Panch Mahals). Sumbersof 
1911 =^ 100 . 


percentage of variation in four ten-year groups at successive censuses. 
The table illustrates clearly the effect of the 1877 famine in the age-groups 

10-20 in 1891, 20-30 in 1901 and 30-40 in 
191 1 , while the 1899 famine is shown through 
age-groups 0-1 0 in 1901 , 10-20 in 1911 and 
20-30 in 1921. Another striking illustration 
from Bombay is exhibited in the marginal 
table showing figures of certain age-groups 
in the Panch Mahals district where the 
figures of 1921 arc shown as a percentage 
of the figures of 1911. Here the whole 
risen by 16 per cent.,- but, owing to the passing into the 

adult group (16-40) of the two five-year 
groups which had been disturbed by 
the 1899 famine, that group remains almost 
stationary while the groups above and 
below it rise steeply. Indeed Mr. Sedgwick 
considers that this legacy of the past 
famines is the dominating factor in the 
age constitution of the Bombay population, 


Age-group. . 


Females. 

0—10 

126 

122 

10—16 

164 

160 

16-40 

101 

09 

40 and over 

123 

120 


population n 

PerAntage increase and decrease at each census in 
certain age-groups (Central Provinces), 



Ago-group. 


1801-1901. 

i 

leoi-ieti. 

1011-1921. 

0—10 




— 20-.3 

4-940 

21 

10—90 




+ 6-7 

—14*0 

-pieo 

10—80 

80—40 



: j 

} - 0 

+ 10*2 

f — ie-8 

i — 2-6 

40-80 



j 

— 3-4 

+ 81 

+ 3-0 
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mi 8tatiitif 8. 


Proportion ol 
children to adults. 


even overshadowing the selective mortality of the influenza epidemic. The 
same influence is discernible in the figures of the Central Provinces, where 
the infant mortality of the great famine period 1897-1900 has helped to 
deplete the categories of 20-30, while the high birth-rate which came immediately 
after the famine has contributed to the increase in the adolescent 
categories. 


A>'(raqc number of hirlha pttr IfiOO of the pojmlation 
in certain periods of years. 


107. The special circumstances of the decade impose their influence on the 
population through the medium of births and deaths. A brief account was given in 
paragraph 12 above of the conditions under which the ofiicial record of births and 
deatJis is made and soriie estimate lias already been given of the probable accuracy 
of the records. It will he of interest to see how far these records throw light on 
the conclusions already reached regarding the age distribution of the population. 
I’he average birth-rates of the main provinces are given in the statement below 
divided into four categories, tlie average of the period up to and inclmling 1917, the 
average of the three years 1918, 1919 and 1920, the average of the whole decade 191 1- 
20 and the average of the decade 1901-10. The birth-rate of the first seven years, 

though it fell in most provinces in the middle 
of the decade, was not abnormally low and 
• has maintained the numbers enumerated 
ill the age-category 5-10. The serious 
drop in the birth-rate in 1918 and its 
partial recovery only in the subsequent 
years accoimts for the depletion of the group 
0-5 in the census figures. The drop is 
siiccially noticeable in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and 
the United Provinces. There was extra- 
ordinarily quick recovery of the birth-rate 
in the Punjab, the rate rising from 39*6 
in 1918 to 40*3 in 1919 and 43 in 1920. We may glance at the death-rates. 
The incidence of mortality on the proportion at various ages is shown by the 
figures in Table V and illustrated by the diagrams opposite, the curves showing 
the percentage of the rate of 1918 on the average rates in different age-periods. 
The curves bring out well the adult mortality of 1918, especially in the 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provin- 
ces. where influenza was most virulent. In Assam and Bengal the curves at the 
early adult periods are much less steep, owing partly to the comparative weak- 
ness of the epidemic and partly to the immigration of persons in the adult cate- 
gories. The age-categories 5 to 15 are always healthy and were specially immune 
from the death incidence of both influenza and plague. 
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108. It is usual to gauge the character of the population of India in respect of 
its progressiveness by sliowii^ the proportion of children (0-10) per 100 of 
adults ill the age-groups I.") to 40 and jier 100 of married Women in the same age- 
group. This has been done in Subsidiary Table III the figures of three censuses 
being compared. The statistics arc of ‘considerable interest. Under ordinary 
conditions the rise in the proportion of children as compared with both the 
adults and the married women in the figures for the whole of India and for some 
of the Provinces might easily be taken as an indication of an increase in the fertility 
of marriage during the decade. The inference would, however, be entirely incor- 
rect. As we have already seen the feature of 1921 is the decline in the 
numbers of young children and of adults between the ages 15 and 40 especially in 
the tracts which wore exposed to the influenza. The decrease in the numbers 
of young children by the fall of the birth-rate in the period 1918-20 has been 
partially set off by the large numbers of older children, who were born under 
healthy conditions in the earlier part of the decade and escaped the mortality of 
the epidemic. But what really causes the rise in the ratio of children is the 
depletion of the adult categories and especially of the numbers of married women, 
and it is this depletion w^hich controls the figures at any rate in those areaii where 
the epidemic (las dominated the situation. We may observe the facts exhibited 
clearly in the figures of Bengal, Bombay and the Central Provinces in the table 
below, where the proportions are compared with the total increase per cent, 
in the decade. 



INCREASE PERCENT OFTHE DEATH RATE OF 1918 FOR MALES AND FEMALES IN 
DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS OVER THE MEAN DEATH RATES OF THE PERIOD I9IH9I7 

IN THE MAIN PROVINCES. 

DEATH RATES OF PERIOD I8IH9I7-0. 




ASEO- 5- 10- 15- 20- 40-6O<- O- I- 5- 10-15- 20-30-40-50-604- 0- I- 5- 10- 15- 20-80-40-50>604- 



O 


AOEO- I- 5- 10-15-20-30-40-86-60* 0- H 5- 10- IS- 20-30-40-50-60-t- 0- I- S- 10-15-20-30-40-50-604- 
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Incbsass frb gent, of 










ACTUAL NUMHEH AT 


Pm^rOBTlOE OF CHILD BEN PEB 100. 






cbktaimaqks 1U11-1U21. 





Province. 










1 







All 

Ages. 




Adults 15-40. 

Married females 
aged 15-40. 






0-10. 

10-15. 

l.’i.4U. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Assam 

• 

e 



‘I-13-2 

-h S-.'i 

4 28-4 

4-12-5 

75 

78 

I9U 


Bengal 

s 

• 



2-8 

--- 1-2 

4- 8-3 

4- 5.3 

08 

70 

172 

181 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 

• 


• 

1-2 

— 5-5 

-1 4-l> 

— O-K 

70 

73 

107 

170 

Bombay . 


• 


• 

— 1-2 

+ M 

4-14-1 

— O-I 

70 

05 

180 

159 

Burma 




1 

• 1 

+ 9-4 

+ 3-2 

4 9-1 

+ 11-8 

00 

05 

201 

211 

C. 1*. and Borar 


• 


1 

• 

- - 0-3 

- - 21 

4-27-4 

8-1 

79 

74 

183 

104 

Madras 


• 


. j 

+ 2-2 

— 0-8 

1- .^ r, 

4 5*'> 

♦>5 

08 

KiO 

105 

N.-W. F. Province 


• 


. 1 

1 

4- 3*S 

21 

+ 1-9 

4- 7-9 

71 

H2 

20U 

212 

Punjab and .Delhi 




1 

•f 5-8 

1 10*8 

+ 101 ! 

- O-I 

70 

09 

198 

179 

United Provinces 




• I 

— 31 

- 0*3 

- 3-7 j 

— .5*5 

00 

02 

101 

l.^) 

Baroda 

• 




-1- 4*0 

-t 01 

+42-5 

- 71 

m 

00 

107 

145 

C. I. and Gwalior 

• 



• 

— 1-9 

— 1-4 

-1 2.’i-8 

— 9-7 

70 

(>4 

177 

158 

Hyderabad 

• 

s 


• 

— 0-8 

— 8-5 

H- «-9 

->-I0-2 

(>9 

08 

175 

157 

Kashmir . 

• 

« 


• 

H- 5 0 

+ 5*1 

+ 7-7 

4 4-9 

77 

77 

183 

183 

Mysore 

• 

■ 



4- 5 0 

4- 8-0 

- 0-2 

4- :i-8 

00 

04 

174 

103 

Rajptitana 




1 

s 

1 

— 0-.5 

• 

— 1-2 

+26-0 j 

1 

^-100 

. 

74 

03 

189 

151 


What has actually happened is not that the babies have multiplied but that 
the number of parents has been suddenly reduced at the end of the decade, the 
married women having suffered a two-fold depletion, by death and by 
widowhood. The figures show an intprestinff comparison between the tracts which 
were respectively most and least exposed to influenza and the point illustrates the 
dangers of drawing any conclusions regarding comparative fertility from propor- 
tions of this kind, where the statistics are laigely influenced by a concentrated 
and selective mortality, and the census only gives us, as it were, one photograph 
arbitrarily picked out of a continuous reel. 

109. A great deal of attention has been given in recent years to the study of iBfMtHwteiny. 
infant and child mortality. The subject is one which can only be briefly touched 
on in a report of this kind, but it is so intimately bound up with the population 
growth that some discussion of it is inevitable in considering the factors which 
govern the figures of the census. The death-rate of infants {i.e., children below 
one year of age) is usually calculated per 1 ,000 births in the year and the expres- 
sion “ infant death-rate ’ will be used in this sense. 

The recent infant death-rates in some of the coun- 
tries in different parts of the world are given in the 
margin. Infant mortality has been steadily falling 
in most countries since 1881, the decline between 
the periods 1881-1885 and 1900-1910 being 24'6 
percent, in France, 15*8 per cent, in Kngland, 

32*7 per cent, in Switzerland, 20 per cent, in 
Denmark and 37' 0 per cent, in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Studies of statistics of countries of 
the world show' that there is a close correlation 
between the rate of infant mortality and the size of 
the family owing to tw'o distinct sets of factors, 
physical and economic. On tlie one hand the 
vitality of the mother and through her the 
life of the child appear to be affected by the 
age at which child-bearing begins, the number 
of births (or pregnancies) and especially the spacing of births; on the 
other hand the health of the infant is closely allied with the circumstances 
frequently associated with large families, viz.^ poverty, congestion, mal-nutri- 
tion, insanitary surroundings and the improvidence and ignorance of the 
parents. Large families and a concomitant wastage of infant-life seem to be 


Chilo • 

Russia . 

Hungary 204 

Jamaica 101 

Ceylon . 1^0 

•Prussia . 108 

Japan 1^>0 

Servia ..... 154 

Italy 15J 

Belgium . • • .141 

Ontario 127 

France . 120 

United States . 124 

England and Wales 117 

Finland . 117 

Switzerland . 11*^ 

The Netherlands 1 l-l 

Scotland . 112 

Denmark 11**^ 

Ireland . . ^*1 

Sweden . 78 

Australian Commonwealth 78 

Norway . 70 

New Zealand • 70 
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Infant mortality jter 1,000 children bom alive. 


the special charaoteristics of a backward people and of people in the less 

economically favoured classes. The 
average rate of infant mortality in 
India (British districts) and the provinces 
is giv'en in the statement in the margin 
with the rate for 1918, the year of the 
influenza epidemic. In the whole of British 
India the infant death-rate amounts to 
about one-fiftfi of the total death-rate for 
all ages and about one-fifth of the children 
die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces 
the birth-rate being an important factor. 
Thus tlicy arc specially high in the United 
Central Provinces where the biith-rate is high and low in 
Madras which has a lower general birth-rate. The 
recorded rates in some of the cities arephenominally 
high but may, owing to the defective reporting of 
births, be somewhat exaggerated. After noticing 
the effect of epidemic diseases on the death-rate 
of children the Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay, 


Provloct*. 


Average of 

VMM 

1 


derade exclud* 

1919. 1 



illRlOlS. 





Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

i Fe- 

•malrs. 

India . 

. 

211 

199 

274 

1 860 

A^^arn 


21B 

IS'J 

220 

21)7 

.BPiignl . 


214 

2tMl 


' 22*) 

Hllinr liiBl Orlxaa » 


Irtw 

177 

2:s.s 

' 22.'» 

lloiiiBay 


21 Ml 

IHB 

20:i 

; 2H0 

Iliirnia • 


21 fi 

li»2 

2;»7 

2:;7 

Jim Ilia (yp™ ^ 

0. 1*. and Berar. 


214 



' 2IWI 


274 

24:l 

419 

:i79 

Madras 

• ! 

14M 1 

^ 177 

•J:l7 


N.-W. F. Province 


17S 

174 

24.1 

• 224 

Viinjab 


2'»:! j 

; 2i»2 

201 

204 

Uflltod Frovincea • 

• 

22B 

219 

uotl 

1 29tf 


Provinces and 


Infant mortality in ( 'It I* ft. 


Botnbay 


. . ri.*)!) 

Calcutta 


mi 

Uaii}{ooii 


. :i()a 

Madras . 


. 282 

Karachi. 


241) 

Didhi 


. 24:5 

writes 

as follow! 

regardin. 


“ It should ac(H)rdingly be borne in mind that whilst some 50 per cent, of the deaths are 
duo to ‘ avoidable ’ causes such us ignorance and neglect on the part of the mother and insani- 
tary homes, the remainder art< due to the epidemics of infectious diseases which arc not affected 
by the special measures usually adopted for the reduction of the infantile death-rate. The 
proportion of poor persons among the Parsis is comj)aratively small and the standard of 
education among them being high, it may be assumed that the bulk of Parsi infants are regis- 
tered at birth and y(d. their infantile moi-tality amounted to 199 deaths per 1,000 births. Since 
this rate prevails among tin? be.tter classes in Bombay the fact has got to be faced that for the 
City as a whole, including as it does, an unduly large proportion of the veryimorest class, the 
infantile mortality cannot, aft(!r «jvery allowaiuie has been made for various sources of fallacy, 
be fairly estimated at less than 500, which means that of evt'ry two infants bom, one has to 
die before reaching the age of 12 months.” 


f e 4litrilNitioa by 
lelii^oB and caste. 


Special (!HU8e.s(rontributc to the high mortality of infants in India. Owing to 
the custom of curly marriage cohabitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, combined with the primitive and 
insanitary methods of midwifery, seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available statistics show that over 40 
percent, of the deuthsof infants occur in the first week after birth and over 60 
per cent, in the first month. If the child suivives the pre-natal and natal chances 
of congenital debility and the risks of (^hild-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early mouths of life from diarrlioea or dysentry. 

110. The age distribution in cacJi of the main religious communities for 
five censuses is given in Subsidiary Table II at the end of the chapter. 
The table below reproduces some of the priacipiil figures of the last two 
censuses. 


Ileligiou. 


Year. 

Proportion of mules in certoin age-groups 
in 1921 and lOlL 

a 

Mean age. 


0-5. 

6-16. 

I 

16-40. 

40-60. 

1 60 & over. 

Hindua • 

• 

1021 

117 

268 

397 

168 


60 

26*1 



' 1911 

129 

249 

407 

167 


48 

24*9 

MnhammadanB 

• 

1921 

128 

285 

387 

149 


61 

24*1 



! 1911 . 

140 

273 

388 

149 


60 

23*9 

aVibal . 

• ' 

1921 

136 

298 

370 

1 

1 165 

1 


41 

• 23*4 


! 

1911 

164 

268 

j m 

‘ 146 

. 


88 

22*9 
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The figures are m conformil^ with the experience of previous censuses re- 
garding the general difference in age distribution. The Tribal aborigines, among 
whom marriage after puberty is usual and the re-marriage of widows is freely 
practised, are a younger community than the Hindus and Muhammadans, having 
a large proportion in the early age-categories, and are short-lived. The Muham- 
madans also have a larger proportion of young children than the Hindus, whose 
social customs are less favourable to rapid growth. In point of longevity there is 
little difference between Muhammadan and Hindu males but Hindu women ap;pear 
to live longer than their Musalman sisters. The age distribution of the Christians 
is very similar to that of the Muhammadans, but, partly owing to the special cha- 
racter of the foreign community which they include, the former have a higher pro- 
portion of adults and fewer in the old age-grouj^s. It will be noticed that the 
changes since 1911 in each case accord with the characteristics which we have 
found in the general population, viz,, a decrease in the proportions of the very 
young and of adults between 16 and 35 and a marked rise in the number of those 
between 6 and 16. The change is most noticeable in the Tribal community 
which came strongly under the influence of the two principal factors, the lega(y 
of the famine of 1900 and the selective mortality of the influenza epidemic. The 
age distribution of the Parsi community presents an inter esting study. The Parsis 
have a very high survival value, but though their numbers have so far been 
increasing the proportions in the early age-categories have been steadily dimi- 
nishing from census to census. Their age-grouping according to Siindbiirg’s 
categories* is now 0-15, 27 ; 15-50, 57 ; 50 and over. 16 ; and their general age 
distribution is at the present time more unfavourable than that of any European 
country except France. The census figures offer a warning to this community, 
whose conduct of married life is probably more akin to that of western countries 
than is that of any other community in India. In a population so disturbed 
by regional factors as that of the present census it would be dangerous to draw 
any inferences from the age distribution in different castes. Such statistics as are 
available appear to confirm the general comrlusious drawn from previous ex- 
perience that the lower strata of the community have a higher proportion in the 
younger age-periods and that longevity is a privilege of the higher castes. But 
the individual figures. display puzzling inconsistencies ; for example, we find the 
second largest proportions of children aged 0-5 in IMadras among the Kanarese 
Brahmans, while the proportions in the liigher c*ategories differ inexplicably 
in the case of Tamil and Telugu Brahmans in that Presidency. 

111. The raeanage of the population in various categories and at ^ 

censuses is given in the statements at the end of the Chapter. I do not propose **" * 
to discuss these figures because (1) I am not satisfied that the calculations on which 

they are based (including methods of smoothing the crude figures) are i^ufficiently 
uniform at different censuses to admit of any trustworthy comparison of the re- 
sulting figures and (2) because the differences in the mean age are in any case 
merely the result of factors which have already been discussed in this Chapter. 

The mean expectation of life, which is a different measure altogether, belongs to 
that aspect of the age statistics which is being dealt with in the Actuarial report, 

112. It will be of interest to examine the age division of the population in , 
larger categories in accordance with Sundbiirg's well-known theories as to the 
balance of the population at different age-groups. Slindburg finds that half the 
population is contused in the categories from 15 to 50 and remains steady, while 

the fluctuations in the numbers in the young and old categories respectively 
indicate the progressive, stationary or regressive nature of the population. The 
typical groupings are given together with figures for India and some of its Pro- 
vinces and of some other countries in the table following. 


Ty^. 

Jt’roportion per 1,000 ot the population of differ* 
ent countries in certain age.periods. 

0-15. 

i 

15-50. 

50 and over. 

Typkai — 




i 



Progressive . 

a 

a 

400 


500 

100 

Stationary 

a 

a 

330 

1 

500 

170 

Begressive . 

a 

a 

200 

1 

1 

600 

300 





1 




* Vid € next paragnph. 
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Ty|ic. 


Countries— 

Englaiicl aiul Wiilcs 1911 (tuales) 
Uuitocl States of Arueriea (population 


Propoition per 1,000 of the population of differ* 
ent ooun tries in coitain age-periods* 


Italy 

Union of South Africa 


Incliii (inalus) 

Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa (males) 

Ma<lra.s (males) 

Bombay (males) 

C. P. & Berar (males) 

United Provinces 
(males) 

Burma, Biuldhist 
(mahw) 


(—do 
( do 

f 1 91 * I 
1 191 1 
/ I9l>I 
I 191 1 
/ 19 JI 
1911 

/ 1921 
I 1911 

r l‘)21 

C 1911 

r 

I 

{ 


1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 


U-1.5. 

1 

i.. 

oO and over* 

;5(m; 

1 - . - 

53 1 

160 

) 321 

•5.38 

111 

.3.39 

J7J 

190 

.397 

.507 

96 

392 

195 

113 

;;88 

503 

109 

lOo 

.500 

95 

Ml 

192 

97 

.3K2 

190 

128 

3S9 

187 

124 

3?>2 

.501 

107 

.37.3 

1 524 

103 

' PJ 

171 

113 

390 

199 

105 

.37.S 

.5( ).5 

117 

.373 

511 

113 

.37<> , 

198 

126 

.39.5 

183 

122 


The Indian figures are the result of factors whicli differ essentially from those 
in western countries, riz., a higher birth-rate tempered by a high infant death- 
rate, a lower expectation of life and greater fluctuation in the adult age-catego- 
ries owing to famine and epidemic's. There is, however, a general conformity to 
Suudbiirg's standards in the different types of population ; and while we discern 
in the comparative figures of this and the last census an indication of the ten- 
dencies which have already been discussed, viz,, a decline in the proportion of 
the adults and a corresponding increase in the other categories, each province 
probably has a more or less distined-ive standard— -the result of regional or racial 
influences — ^which persists through the change. The distributions all appear to 
be of the progressive type, as measured by western standards, and would undoubt- 
edly be classed as such (apart from the periodical calamities to which Indian 
populations are specially liable), though it is perhaps, doubtful whether these 
standards exactly apply to eastern conditions. The depletion of adults and 
specially of young married women makes the prospect of an immediate rise in the 
birth-rate imlikely. But the adolescent age-categories are well filled and the age 
constitution is favourable, under ordinary circumstances, to an advance in the rate 
of growth in the later years of the present decade. 
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Bfalos. Fomalos. Males. I Females. Males. • Females, i Males. I Females. | Moles* I Females. 


INDIA. 


60^55 
r>6— 60 
60—66 
6(^— 70 
70 and over 


Mean Aae 


10.000 

10.000 ^ 

1 

10.000 

10.000 ; 

10.000 


266 1 

270 

326 

347 

170 

16» j 

176 

, .173 

188 

29S 

274 1 

207 

287 ' 

310 


276 

:m 

318 

354 

2U4 

275 . 

288 

;j()6 

310 

1J33 

y,2.Jf ; 

1,339 

' 1,409 

1,627 

i.asri 

j,;m»4 * 

1,.*182 

' 1,428 

1,390 


1.264 ; 

1,082 

1,130 

040 

826 

86ft 1 

835 

! 835 

811 

OHO 

787 1 

80*2 

! 802 

807 

000 

870 ! 

805 

870 

004 


848 

85t 

842 

840 

.'>rin 

600 j 

557 

613 


fi.Sl 

640 1 

6.52 

i 0S8 . 

620 


37(t ! 

1 

:VM 

360 

323 

t4a 

4:i7 1 

452 

' 4il : 

420 

164 

:{05 

177 

•> 

160 

1 170 

170 

175 

j .6«| 

555 

462 1 

1 

678 

24*7 1 

24-7 1 

261 

24 4 1 

240 


BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Total 0-^ 


45—60 
60—66 
56—60 
60 and over 


Mean Age 


4—5 . 

Tefal 0—4 


10.000 

1 10,000 i 

10,000 

• 10,000 1 

10.000 1 

10.000 

1 10.000 

1 ! 

10.C00 ! 

4 

10.000 

10,000 

286 

1 

207 

310 

1 ! 

326 ; 

1 

285 

201 

1 

317 

1 

833 1 

282 

288 

mo 

110 

137 

1 148 i 

138 ’ 

ir.o 

141 

162 

235 

260 

225 

253 

2H2 

1 310 ! 

207 

328 

203 

323 ■ 

202 

822 

282 

326 

312 

, 351 

314 

351 

1 335 

373 

851 

884 

284 

:WJ2 

205 

308 j 

2o:j 


1 307 

318 ; 

320 

821 

j,m 

1,20/ . 

1,342 

1 1,443 : 

1,327 

1,420 

1 1,393 

1,499 i 

1,430 

1,310 

1,580 

1,583 

1,561 

1.538 I 

1,521 

1,400 

1,5.50 

1,474 1 

1.566 

1,445 

1,274 

1,062 

1,200 

004 i 

1.247 

1,015 

1,210 ; 

074 1 

1.180 

001 

870 

023 

840 

80fl 

860 

800 

818 

887 ; 

767 

766 

758 

(Mil 

760 

, 003 1 

752 

884 

1 702 

827 1 

711 

842 

002 

085 

000 

033 : 

808 

905 i 

1 840 

804 > 

882 

035 

801 

793 

800 

777 

705 

778 1 

! 808 

810 i 

860 

856 

676 

600 

657 

i 5.50 ' 

625 , 

551 1 

1 045 

666 

6;io 

551 

588 

550 

673 

547 i 

508 

684 1 

627 

600 ! 

683 

038 

898 

330 

370 

j .328 1 

372 

880 

t 86.5 

318 1 

368 

316 

367 

871 

867 1 

384 

302 

406 

1 894 

410 ; 

400 

441 

170 

163 

170 * 

' 160 ! 

168 

168 

167 

168 

168 

166 

415 

404 

437 

635 1 

440 ; 

667 

466 

005 ; 

478 

080 

240 

24 0 

24 4 1 

i 

24-5 

24 8 

245 

240 

24 8 - 

242 

262 


BOMBAY. 


,000 ; 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

1 

10,000 

10.000 

804 ' 

331 

855 

1 

i 206 

214 

887 

140 

176 

106 

t ; 

164 

164 

274 ! 

205 

880 

262 ! 

276 

800 

804 

201 

881 

262 

277 1 

314 

314 ! 

288 

807 

287 

803 i 

820 

,S46 

1,330 

1,319 

1,147 ; 

1.SS4 1 

1,433 


864 

806 : 

862 

378 

460 

485 ; 

440 

408 

108 

175 ; 

155 

176 

804 

244 ! 

208 


78 

08 i 

72 

y 874 
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/ 

0I-7 
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SUBSIDURY TABLE l^oofUd. 


Age distribatlon of 10,000 of each sex in India and the nudn proTinees — contd. 


Males. IFotnAics. Males. 1 Kemaloa. ; Males, j Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


MADRAS. 


65— 0f» 
60—65 
65—70 
70 and over 


65—60 
60-. 06 
65—70 
70 and over 


Mean Age 


10.000 

' 10,000 

1 

430 

• .381 

167 

146 

268 

220 

.3f)7 

250 

.305 

f 262 


jjrr : 

1,535 

1,.3,33 ' 

1,101 

1,180 1 

788 

015 i 

801 

8.W I 

815 1 

874 

775 ' 

700 i 

.511 ! 

! .536 ' 

.508 : 

601 ) 

3.52 

377 1 

457 

476 

173 

182 : 

310 

236 ; 

83 

195 1 

224 

170 1 

246 

26-2 i 


PUNJAB. 


8 

! 0 

! 

1 1 

10 

10.000 

; i 

; 10.600 

10.000 

880 

.338 

301 

171 

178 1 

201 

.316 

827 

212 

852 

.365 • 

262 

314 

’ 316 

271 


7,524 

7.247 

l,80i 

1..346 

1,380 

1,084 

023 

1,818 

828 

783 

876 

820 

973 

810 

821 

865 

827 

828 

885 . 

802 

502 

505 

501 

670 

661 

050 

865 

305 

320 

427 

400 

410 

177 

167 

168 

515 

613 

488 

248 

850 

246 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

409 

466 

818 

288 

313 

170 

202 

327 

205 

291 

800 

247 

323 

826 

j 

267 

7,605 

I 7,747 

7,276 

1,864 

; 1,855 

1,864 . 

1,064 

! 016 

1,216 

1,045 

i 1,078 

002 ' 

927 

048 

856 . 

042 

1,000 

852 

648 

i 602 , 

833 1 

669 

! 708 s 

514 

866 

826 ; 

648 

604 

608 

854 ! 

201 

163 ; 

496 ' 

872 

804 j 

174 ; 

825 

1 206 ' 

586 

1 

28 0 

28 6 

26 0 1 


XTNITED PROVINCES. 


65—60 
60—65 
65—70 
70 and over 


Mean Ate 


M*i lS-6 
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SITBSmiARY TABLE U. 


Age distribution of Id^OOO of each sex in each main reiigion. 







1021. 

1911. 

j 1001. 

1801. 

1881, 1 


Anm A«n ll.a!T.trtlAli 





! 










* 







- 










Matea. 

\ Femalea. 

1 

1 Molee. 

Fetnaiea. 

Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

; Females. 


1 

• 



2 

3 


5 

0 

7 

8 

! ® 

10 

11 


HINDU 


■ 

• 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

lOoOOO 

UbOOO 

0—5 

* • 




1.166 

1,270 

1,293 

1,.388 

1,200 

1,286 

1,307 

1,484 

1,277 

1,070 

6—10 

9 




1.442 

1,401 

l;2S6 

1,332 

1,361 

1,346 

1.400 

1.372 

1.400 

1,354 

10—16 





1,237 

1,073 

l|t51 

984 

1,268 

1,082 

1.134 , 9.38 

1,220 

1,011 

15—20 

■ • 




835 

779 

851 

805 

>*71 

814 

1 831 

782 

821 

760 

20—40 

• • 



. . 

3.130 

3.200 

3.216 

3,276 

3.1 ri7 

3,229 

3,160 .3.234 

3,216 

8,262 

40—60 

. • 




1,679 

1,637 

1,673 

1,642 

1,682 

1,076 

1,6.35 

1,506 

1,601 

1.612 

1 00 mid over . 




503 

58U 

480 

573 

455 

507 

464 

694 

165 1 607 1 


Moan Ago 




261 

252 

249 

252 

240 

256 

246 

j 252 

^ 24 6 

254 


MUSALHAN 



10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

0—6 . 





1.282 

1,442 

1.397 

1..5.'»0 

1,380 

1,495 

1,545 

1,680 

1,415 

1,624 

6—10 





' 1.584 

1,628 

1,526 

1,648 

1.500 

1,510 

1,515 

1,4«» 

1,628 

1,460 

10—16 





1,268 

1,077 

1,208 

1,01 

1.261 

1,068 

1,131 

926 

1,197 

076 

16—20 




. . 

837 

881 

833 

872 

840 

869 

847 

888 

777 

800 

20—40 





3,020 j 

3,109 

3,047 

3,123 

3,010 

.3,097 

.3,040 

0,180 

3,023 

6,182 

40—60 





1,403 

1,378 

1,493 

1,395 

l,5(tC 

1,439 

1,471 

1,396 

1,545 

1,618 

1 00 and over . 




• 607 

485 

496 

407 

494 

622 

451 

506. 

516 

590 


Moan Aso 




24 1 ; 

233 

230 

23 3 

241 

34*0 

237 

23-8 

£4-8 

240 


CHRISTIAN 



, 1 

10,000 ’ 

10,000 

10.000 

10,060 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 





1,289 ' 

1.391 

l,3r>6 

1.401 

1,290 

1,449 

1,347 

1,551 

1,266 

1,457 

5-10 

0 9 




1,382 

1.463 

1,.314 

3,411 , 

1,381 

1.470 

1,308 

1.421 

1,20h 

1,460 

10—16 

0 0 




J.261 , 

1,246 

1.199 

1,178 i 

1,283 i 

1.244 

1,122 

1,111 

1,127 

1,108 

16—20 

0 0 




917 

928 

H82 

945 1 

865 

905 

860 

922 

828 

084 

20—40 

9 9 




3.193 ; 

3,114 3,357 1 

3.132 

3,299 

3,099 

3,486 

3,147 

8,722 

8,008 

40—60 

■ • 




1 ,501 

1.400 ! 

1,466 

1.398 1 

1.483 

1..394 

J,468 

1,389 

1,883 

1,804 

1 00 and over . 




457 ' 

452 

426 , 

445 i 

306 

430 

401 

450 

376 

460 


Moan Afo 




242 

23 4 : 

240 1 

23 3 ; 

24 0 

234 

24*2 

236 

24'2 1 

288 


TRIBAL 




10.000 ! 

10,000 j 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

30,000 

0—5 . 

0 • 



0 

1,362 : 

l.«7 ! 

1,640 ! 

1,724 

1,370 ! 

1,449 

1,544 

1,687 



6— lO 

0 a 



0 

1,600 

1.66(1 ’ 

1.583 i 

1,521 

1,505 

1,515 

1.718 

1,642 



10—15 

• a 




1,280 

1,129 i 

1,090 1 

960 

1,323 

1,151 

1.240 

1.054 



15—20 




0 

770 , 

799 1 

753 ; 

802 

872 : 

898 

744 

763 



20—40 




• 

2,035 1 

3,117 * 

3,085 1 

3,234 

3,080 

3,196 

2,800 

3,068 

>Not available. 1 

40—60 

0 0 



0 

1,540 

1,385 1 

1,455 , 

1..S12 

1,453 : 

1,383 

1,450 

1,813 


1 

60 and over . 



0 

408 j 

453 1 

385 

447 

337 

408 I 

405 

478 


1 



Moan Ago 




23 4 1 

23-2 1 

1 

22 9 ‘ 

2S8 

232 

23 3 I 

1 

22*0 

23*0 

J 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 10 ; also of married femalcg 

aged 1^40 per 100 females. 
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CHAPTER V. — ^AGB, 



PBovI^( ^:, State ob 
Aqekoy. 


Period. 


Vabiation pkb obnt. in Population (Inobbabn +, Dbobbasn-— ). 


All ages. 0—10. 10—15. ! 15—40. 


40 — 00. 60 and over. 


INDIA . 


Ajnier*Merwara 


Assam 


iiengal • 


IMbar and Orissa 


Bombay . 


Burma 


Contial Provinces and Berar 


Coorg 


Madras • • • 


N.-W. F. Province • 


Punjab and Delhi 


United Provinces • 


Baroda State • 


C. L and Gwalior • 


Cochin State . 


Hyderabad State 


Kashmir State 


Mysore State 


Rajputana {A(^ney ) . 


Travancoie State • 


( ISSK - 1 S 91 

> ; i89i--n»oi 

j ; 1901 — 1911 
' 1911 - 191 M 

l.SSI — IS 9 I 
^ i 1891 - llHIl 
; IlH )!— 1911 
( I 1911 -- 191 M 
I 1881 — lK 91 
S ' 1891 - 1901 

■ j I 1901—191 1 
( , 1911— .19:^1 

, 1881 — 1891 

> , 1891 - 1901 

■ ; PHH — 1911 

( . 1911 19:»1 

. ‘ 1881—1891 
N j 1891 1901 

■; ! 1901—1911 
( , I911-191?! 
( I 1881- 1891 
1 I 1891— 11.01 
’ J IJHil— 1911 
f 1911—19*21 
( 1881- 1891 

; 1891 — llMll 

J 1901-1911 
( 1911—1921 

( 1881—1891 

y , 1891 — 1901 
J I90P-1911 
V 19H_1921 

( 1881—1891 

J 1891-1901 
J 1901— 1011 
K 1911—1921 


18 S 1 - 

-1891 

-h 

18-5 

f - 

29*2 1 

— 

1891 >- 

-1001 

4 - 

7*8 

4 - 

4*3 ! 

-j- 

1901 - 

1911 

4 - 

8-4 

4 - 

3*9 i 

4 * 

1911 - 

-1921 

-h 

2*2 

— . 

0*8 : 

4 - 

1881 - 

-1891 

4 - 

17 

4 - 

a 33 1 

4 - 

1891 - 

1901 

4 - 

10 



4 - 

1901 - 

1911 

4 - 

7 

•f- 

9 * 

4 ^ 

1911 - 

1921 

4 - 

3*8 

— 

2*1 i 

4 - 

1881 — 

1891 

4 - 

10*1 

4 * 

26*5 

— 

1891 - 

1901 

4 - 

8-2 


51 ; 

4 - 

1901 - 

1911 


2*2 

4- 

0 * 3 ; 

— 

1911 — 

1921 

4 - 

5*8 

4 - 

10*8 t 

4 - 

1881 — 

1891 

4 - 

6*3 

*h 

0*9 1 

— 

1891 - 

1901 

- 1 - 

1*6 


?•? i 

4 - 


^ I 1911 
r : 1891 
] , 1901 
( i 1911 
( 1881 
•) ! 1891 
J ' 1901 
C : 1911 . 
( • 1891 - 
• ] ■ 1901 - 
C 19 U - 
C 1881 - 
) 1891 - 

; 1901 - 

t 1911 - 
( 1891 - 

] 1901 - 

t 1911 - 

r 1891 - 

] 1901 - 

( 1911 - 


-1911 

—1921 

— 1891 
—1901 

1911 

—1921 

-1901 

—1011 

- 1921 
—1901 
-1911 
-1921 
—1891 
-1001 
~ 19 fl , 
-1921 
-1901 ' 
-1911 I 
-.1921 
-1891 
-1901 
-rlOll 
-1921 
-1901 
-1911 
-1921 
-1901 
-1011 
-1921 


4-3 + 

14-5 + 

1*7 + 

8-5 — 

- I - 

8*4 4 - 

390 4 ^ 

. 57-5 . — 

25*5 ! 4- 

7 - 1 I 4 - 

0-8 4 - 

^ 8-4 1 4 - 

11 -5 : 4- 

14 3 : 4 - 

CfH ■ 4- 

8 - 3 i 4 - 
18*0 I 4 - 

1*4 I 4 - 
0-3 ' 4 - 

4-9 — 

r»r> 4- 

19-8 — 

13*0 i 4 - 
141 I — 

22 0 I 4* 

13-2 I 4 - 


18-3 4 - 

41 4 - 

11-3 4 * 

27-4 — 


30 4 - 

31-3 4 - 

2-7 4 - 

6-5 4 - 


1-9 4 - 

5 - 0 4 - 

27 - 2 — 

6 - 2 — 

101 — 

0-3 4 - 

12-2 4 - 

41 4 - 

3-7 — 

0*8 4 " 

11 — 

28 - 4 4 - 

42.6 — 

101 — 

12-9 4 - 


11-6 4- 

2-7 4 - 


0 

j 

7 


10*8 

+ 

9-7 

4* 

2-3 

+ 

5-2 

4 

7-3 

4- 

5-1 

4 

1*0 

4- 

M 

1 4 

5-5 

. 4- 

23-2 

i 4 

5-1 

. — 

4*3 

! — 

0*8 

■I — 

1*7 

; 4 

10*9 

: 4- 

1-3 

4- 

16-4 

1 “I" 

11*8 

4 

12-2 

1 4" 

7*0 

— 

12-6 

i 4 - 

10*4 

4- 

12-5 

1 4* 

15*4 

4- 

7*0 

1 4- 

15-4 


8*6 

1 4 - 

0-1 

i 4- 

10-1 

! 4- 

3*0 

i 4* 

53 

4- 

2*6 


5*2 

4- 

7*0 

' 4- 

5-2 

4“ 

0-3 

— 

3 * r > 

; 4- 

0-7 

! 4- 

0*8 

4“ 

2*8 

— 

13-0 

! 4- 

20*5 

. 4- 

4-1 

' — 

3*4 

— 

7*7 

4- 

9*2 

4 - 

0-4 

— 

2*6 

4* 

28*6 

•f 

23*1 

i 4- 

23*8 

4* 

22-1 

. 4- 

14*2 

1 + 

17*4 

! 4- 

11-8 

4- 

15-3 

i 4 

6-0 

4- 

12*3 

: 4- 

0*1 

— 

4*0 

i 

15*0 

4* 

15 0 

' + 

8*1 

4- 

3*0 

! 4 

8*3 

4- 

8*1 

1 4- 

1-8 

4- 

7*1 

, 4- 

1*1 

4- 

3*6 

4- 

IM 

— 

0-4 

1 4- 

16*1 

4 

21*6 

i 4 

3*3 

4 

no 

4- 

11-8 

4- 

10*2 

4- 

3*5 

4- 

0-8 i 

4- 

26 

— 

8 i 

— 

3 1 

4- 

33 i 

4- 

3 1 

4- 

11 ' 

4- 

7-9 1 

4- 

3-7 i 

4- 

18-2 

— 

7-0 j 

— 

0-2 

4- 

27*1 j 

4- 

1-9 

— 

3-2 1 

... 

0-1 : 

4- 

4-2 

4- 

5-6 1 

4- 

0-1 

4* 

1-6 ! 

4- 

4-3 

— 

0-7 ' 

— 

1-6 j 


5-5 i 


2-1 1 


10-9 1 

4- 

9-1 

4- 

12*4 1 

— 

14-7 

— 

2-2 ; 

•+ 

4-9 

4- 

7*1 i 


8*7 

4* 

9-8 


6-8 

— 

4*2 

— 

3-0 

4- 

9-7 


1-2 

4" 

11-6 

+ 

IM 

4- 

14-4 

4- 

13-7 

4* 

3-5 

4* 

11-6 

4- 

17-0 

4- 

10-9 

4- 

2-8 

4- 

3-4 


18-0 

4- 

18-9 

4- 

10*2 

— 

6-6 

4- 

18-2 

4- 

14-1 

4- 

8-6 

4- 

2-6 

4- 

4-9 

4- 

1-2 

4- 


10-9 ! + 
0-7 I + 


0*2 4 - 

2-8 — 


18-6 i + 


0-4 4- 

5-8 


S-8 4- 
9-8 + 


8-0 

0*3 

8*6 

3*1 

36 - 2 
34*6 
20*6 

7*2 

9*8 

9*7 

18*8 

11*2 

19*7 

0*6 

0*9 

5*9 

7*9 

1*9 

2*7 

6-5 

37 - 6 
17*4 
16*5 

4-4 

30*1 

14*7 

15*5 

6*6 

11*8 

30*5 

42*2 

10*3 

8-2 

9*4 

12-1 

8 - 3 
23*9 

6*3 

14*7 

4*6 

43 

106 

10 

12-3 

40-9 

108-9 

4-6 

18*8 

0«5 

4-2 

8*0 

0-3 

16-7 

40*6 

20*9 

23*0 

29*2 

19-1 

12-0 

Od 

15-8 

11-6 

30-2 

12*2 

36-6 

0-1 

14 - 1 

9 - 6 
9-1 ; 

49*6 

21«3 

15 - 2 
7*2 
27*8 
10-0 

12 

CK 

19-8 

16 - 7 


Kon.— Colnmn 8 shows variation in iiopnlation for which ago was retiimed and notin total popnlntioo. 
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SUBSmiABY TABLE V. 


Reported dentb-riitc per oiille in certoio Proviiiees by sex mid wge. 



Age. 


0—5 

1 

ASSAM. 


5--10 . 



10—16 . 



15—20 . 



20—40 . 



40- 60 . 



60 and over 



0—5 

BENOAL. 


.5—10 . 



10—15 . 



15—20 . 



20-40 . 



40—60 . 



60 and over 


. 1 * 

1 BIBAB AHD ORUBA. 

1 5 .... 


.'■i— 10 . 

. . • 


10—1.5 . 

. . • 


15—20 . 

. . • 


20-40 . 

. 


40—60 . 

. 


60 and over 

. 


Ow-i 

BOMBAY. 


1—5 



Ti— 10 . 



10—15 . 

. • . 


1.5—20 . 



20— 30 



30-'40 . 

. 


40—50 . 



50—60 



60 and uvt;r 



0—5 

BURMA. 


5— .10 . 

• • . 


10—15 . 

. . . 


15-^20 . 

... 


20—40 . 

. • 


40—60 . 

. . 


60 and over 

. 

• 

0. 

0—1 

P. ABD BBRAB. 


1—5 



. 5—10 . 

. . 


10—16 . 



15—20 . 

« • • 


20—30 . 


• * 1 

30—40 . 

* . * 


40—50 

... 

• ■ 1 

60—60 . 


• • ; 

60 and over 

. 


0—1 

IIADBA8. 

« • • 

0 • 

1—5 

• 00 

• • 

5—10 . 

■ • a 

• • 

10—16 . 

• • • 

• • 

16—20 . 

• • • 


8(v-ao 

• • 0 


80—40 

... 


40—60 



50—60 . 



60 and over 



V.-W. 

0—1 

P. PBOYIXOB. 

• 0 0 

• • 

1—5 

■ • t 

• • 

6—10 . 

. • •. 

• • 

10—15 . 

0 * 


15—20 . 

• • 0 

• • 

20— W 

• 00 

• 2 

80—40 

• a e 

0 2 

40—60 . 


• • 

50—60 . 


« 2 

60 and over 

• no 

• • 

1 FimiAB. 

1 0—1 .... 

o • 

1—6 • 

• * • F 

n • 

5—10 • 

• • 

■ n 

10—16 . 



15-BO • 

• • • 


20—80 

• • • 


80—40 

• • e 

* n 

40-50 0 

• n • 

2 • 

60—60 



60 and over 

• • • 


1 mDtiDnonmk 

1 0—1 .... 


1—5 « 



5—10 . 



10—15 . 



16—20 • 



20-80 » 


n 0 

80—40 . 


• • 

40—50 


n • 

80— M 



60 and over 


0 • 


AVEllAQfi Oir DECADE. 



:i4 

i:) 

IK 

211 

22 

22 

47 

100 


IKl 

14 

10 

10 

10 

20 

03 


170 

14 
8 

12 

15 
28 


109 

31 

0 

7 

10 

12 

14 

20 

31 

71 


202 

47 

12 

8 

8 

10 

14 

22 

35 

08 


806 

66 

10 

17 

10 

21 

24 

as 

46 

05 


852 

71 

18 

12 

14 

18 

10 

ao 

51 

87 


AVEEAUE of PERIOD. 


Average or piriod. 


10 

10 

21 

21 

23 

20 

311 

08 


131 

12 

0 

12 

15 

22 

59 


144 

12 

8 

13 


22 
80 


105 

20 

0 

7 

13 

12 

12 

15 

20 

07 


165 

46 

12 

10 

10 

14 

19 

25 

35 

70 


310 

71 

28 

25 

24 

24 

20 

86 

50 

105 


381 

71 

18 

18 

10 

20 

22 

28 

44 

74 


191M917. 


BliUcti. [ Foiiialeii. 


.50 

14 

JO 

12 

14 

17 

24 

40 

92 


231 

11 

8 

12 

14 

23 

07 


271 

08 

J5 

10 

12 

13 

1.5 

23 

37 

85 


197 

33 

10 

7 

9 

10 

13 

18 

20 

71 


181 

47 

11 

9 

12 

12 

14 

20 

:io 

01 


208 

50 

IS 

10 

11 

11 

14 

20 

20 

71 


227 

60 

18 

10 

12 

15 

18 

25 

41 

78 


79 , 

72 

1 lf‘2 1 

1.5 i 

13 

1 13 1 

13 ! 

12 

1 11 

17 

22 

1 H 1 

19 

22 


32 . 

28 

1 32 

79 . 

1 

.‘lO 

1 

i 

157 : 

133 

^ 121 

19 

15 

1 1.1 

14 , 

12 

11 1 

19 

21 

14 ! 

21 

2*2 

1 33 

35 

31 

79 ; 

64 

1 77 

IKl ! 

ITi? 1 

129 

29 

17 

17 

1.5 . 

^ 14 ! 

14 

10 

14 

U 

21 , 

19 

19 

3H 

32 

34 

93 

• "" 

s6 

329 ! 

2K.5 

2(H) 


202 i 

J!; I 

t ■ 
10 
14 
20 


238 i 
59 I 

14 f 
10 t 
13 ’ 
13 i 

15 . 
17 
31 


178 

30 

9 

7 

11 

11 

12 

14 

24 

09 


I 


175 
41 j 

12 I 

n i 

13 
12 . 
10 ; 

I 

31 

03 


207 ^ 
62 
15 
15 

14 

18 


80 


215 

67 

U 

12 

15 

17 

18 
28 
37 
06 


1018-1920, 


ATBRAOB or DIOAOB. 


1011-1920. 


MitliH. 


Fcmaloa. I Males. I Femalps. 


! 


190 

15 

11 

18 

22 

33 


332 

92 

31 
20 
37 
41 I 
40 I 
.54 I 
70 
1.35 


201 

40 

14 

11 

10 

20 

23 

20 

38 

85 


19.5 

44 

18 

20 

35 

33 

30 

41 

.55 

77 


212 

05 

20 

18 

25 

20 

:«) 

36 

51 

94 


282 

101 

26 

20 

28 

86 

40 

48 

70 

114 


176 
15 
12 ! 
18 
23 
29 
72 


299 

80 

20 

29 

40 

43 

47 

4B 

.57 

114 


38 

14 

11 

20 

22 

21 

21 

32 

62 


186 

41 

19 

24 

38 

34 

41 

44 

57 

77 


210 

66 

28 

26 

83 

38 

37 


256 

97 

26 

21 

33 

39 

40 
43 
63 
07 


191 

138 

126 

11 

21 

21 

19 

21 

21 

17 

, 26 

m 

29 

! 32 

36 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Introdneior) 

reflHurki. 


Sex. 

113. In the chapter on sex in the census repoit of 1911 my predecessor discussed 
fully the more impoitant as])C( ts of the sex ratio in India and the influences 
which determine tlie varying proportions in different tracts of the country. It 
would be superfluous to go over this ground again and 1 propose in this chapter 
to recapitulate as bricfl}- as possible the conclusions whiqh emerged from the 
analysis then made, to set out the conditions as regards the proportions of the 
sexes which the statistics of the present census exhibit and to add any fmther 
information of a general or statistical nature wjiich is now available on the subject. 

114. The fact that in the population of India there is an excess of males over 
females, while in most of the countries of Western Europe the opposite is the ease, 
had attracted the atteution of (certain critics, wlio impugned the accuracy of the 
Indian statistics, inferring tiiat there was a serious omission of women in the census. 
The argument was met by a close analysis of the statistical material. It was 
shown that the excess < f women was more or less confined to certain countries 
of Western Europe, where it was largely due to* migration, and that the case is 
otherwise in Eastern Europe and in other parts of the world from which the figures 
of India do not greatly differ. Again the allegation that there is in the census 
of India a serious omission of women was shown to be unsustainable. In the 
first place the extent of omission which would have to be assumed to bring the 
Indian propoitions into line with those of Western Europe is beyond any figuie 
that is consistent with the known general accuracy of the Indian census. Again, 
on the one hand, the lower propoi tions of females do not occur in the communities 
and regions in wliich they would be exjiected, if they were due to failure to return 
women, e.(j., among Muhammadans ; while, on the other hand, the sex ratio* is 
sometimes specially low in groups of people w’ho are not in the least reticent in 
speaking about their women, e.g., Siklis and Jats ; and, speaking generally, there 
are extraordinary differences between the sex propoitions in communities which 
do not differ in resficct of their outlook on their women. Finally any tendency 
towards the omission of women would undoubtedly decrease at each successive- 
census with the increasing ac(;uracy of the enumeration, while as a matter of 
fact there has been a steady fall in the proportion of W'omen returned since 1901. 
So far as the statistics are concerned, therefore, every indication is adverse to the 
theorv of the omission of females in the enumeration. 

t* 

There are, on the other hand, well-known features in the life-history of the 
sexes in India which are fully sufficient to account for the predominance of males 
in the population. Sir h]dward Gait wrote : — 

“ In Europ« hoys and girls aro equally well cared for. Consequently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girl.s. by the tim«? adolescence is reached, a higher death-rate 
has already obliterated the exee^is of males and produced a numerical equality between the 
two sexes. Later on in life, the mortality amongst males remains njlatively high, owing to 
the risks to which they are exposed in their daily avocations ; hard work, exposure in all weathers 
and accidents of various kinds combine to make their mean durationiof life less than that of 
women, who are for the most part engaged in domestic duties or ocoup^tioils of a lighter nature* 
Hence the proportion of females steadily rises. In India the conditions are altogel£er different. * 
Sons are earnestly longed for while daughters are not wanted. This feeling exists ever3rwhere, 
but it varies greatly in intensity. It is strongest amongst communitiefr, guch as the higher 
Bajput olans, where large sums have to be paid to obtain a husband of suitable status and 
the cost of the marriage ceremony is excessive, and those like the Pathans^ who despise women 
and hold in derision the father of daughters. Sometimes the prejudijse against (daughters is 
so strong that abortion is r^rted to when the midwife predicts the of a girl. . Formerly 
female infants were frequently killed as sodn as they were bom, and even now Hiey are very 
commonly neglected to a greater or less e:^nt. The advantage which nature gives to. girls 
is thus neutralized by the treatment accorded to them by their parents. To make matters 
worse, they are given in marriage at a very early age, and oohabitatioh b^gint long before 
they are physically fit for it. To the eVils of early ohild-bearin||| must be added nnhUlfal; 

* I use the term sex ratio here and elsowbeie to indicate the number of lemaleB''per lutudied er per tboairnd'. 
iralos. 
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midwifery ; and the combined result is an excessive mortality amongst young mothers. In 
India almost every woman has to face these dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower classes, 
who form the bulk of the population, the women often have to work as hard as, and somo' 
times harder than, the men ; and they are thus less favourably situated in respect of their 
occupations than their sisters in Europe.” * 

116. There was nothing in the circumstances of the census of 1921 likely to 
occasion any special difl&culty in the enumeration of women. The further 
fall in the proportion of women through the result of definite factors operating 
in the decade is indeed an additional argum<ujt against the charge of inaccuracy. 

There arc, among some of the aboriginal tribes of Madras and the Chota Kagpur 
division of the Central Provinces and in Purma. anomalies in the sex proportions 
which the Superintendents think maybe ascribed to defects of enumeratit)n. and 
the difficulties of enumeration in the North-West Frontier arcus, combined with 
the low estimation in which vromen are held there, may account for a part of the 
remarkable deficiency of women in the census figures for tliose regions. But the 
population concerned is small and the c'ases form an easily intelligible exception. 

It may be accepted that the return of sex is on the whole accurate and that 
the proportions given represent the existing fa< ts within the margin of error appli- 
cable to the enumeration in general. With this assuniption we may juoteed to 
examine the statistics. 

116. The distinction of sex is maintained in all the census tables the most im- Main statirticB- 
portant being, for the purposes of this chapter, Table VII, in which the statistics 
of sex are combined with thosefor age, religion and civil condition and Table XIV, 
in whi(!h they are combined with caste, tribe or race. The sex ratios for the 
whole of India and for the principal provinces and states at the last five censuses 
are given in Subsidiary Table I for the actual and natural population. f The 
figures of the actual population are shown in the diagram below and those of 
both the actual and natural po])Tilation in the ni«ps on the next page. 



* India Bnpart. 2911, paraiirapli 276. 

fThe figures for the natural population are not absolutely aoourate^ as it has not been possible to make allowance 
or emigrants to Nepal and certain Oolmdei^ etc., from whm returns haTo not been received, or for which details 
by provinees are not availahlo. 





Certain points of interest immediatdLy stand out on an examination of the 
figures : — 

(t) The difference between the ratio in the actual and the natural popula- 
tion, due to the influence upon the figures of migration, ▼aries 
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both in degree and direction and is considerable in some of the 
larger provmces, e.g., Assam* Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
Madras and the United Provinces. 

(ii) The sex ratio both in the actual and the natural population is high 
in the south of India and low in the north. It is higher in the 
east than in the west of the country and it is lowest in the north 
western areas. 

{Hi) There has been a substantial decline in the ratio of females to males 
in the natural population since 1891. The fall was heavy in the 
decade 1901 to 1911, especially in the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Baroda, and it has, with few exceptions, in which the Punjab is 
conspicuous, continued in an even greater ratio in the recent decade. 


Province. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Assam 

• 920 

U51 

Bengal 

932 

954 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,020 

999 

Bombay . 

910 

931 

Burma 

950 

1.020 

C. P. and Berar 

1,002 

1,006 

Madras 

1,028 

l,00d 

Punjab • 

828 j 

819 

United Provinces 

909 1 

i 

800 


117. The numbers of each sex being determined, like those of the total popula- iiipaiiM, 

tion, by birth, deaith and migration it will 
be necessary to examine each of these 
factors in turn, dealing first with migration. 

The sex proportions in the actual and 
natural population of some of the main 
provinces are given in the margin. It will 
be observed that the character of the 
difference between the ratios in the actual 
and natural population in any area is 
determined by the direction of the migra- 
tion. Among the larger units in Assam, 

Bengal, Burma and Bombay the proportion of females is higher in the natural 
than in the enumerated population, while in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Kajputana, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces the reverse is the case. The former group 
contains the regions which receive immigrants and the latter those which send 
out emigrants. The same phenomenon is seen in the case of smaller units, such 
as the Mysore State, where industrial and agricultural enter|jrise has attracted 
labour, and we have already in chapter III noticed the low ratio of females in the 
industrial populations of the Presidency and Northern <livisions of Bengal. In 
Burma the natural population shows in the last three censuses an excess of females, 
the ratio amounting to about 1,027 per 1,000 males. In the actual population, 
however, which contains an increasing number of foreign immigrants, the females 
are in defect and the sex ratio has dropped from 962 in 1901 to 955 in 1921. The 
roitio oj females is altvays comparatively low in apopvlalion that contains a foreign 
element. An exception to this rule will however be found in the tea ga,rdens of 
Assam where women are in demand as labourers. The tea garden populiation has 
a female ratio of 958, which is rather higher than the ratio (951) in the natural 
population of the Province. In the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan the proportions in the actual population are largely affected by 
nonukdism and migration. In the latter Province the sex proportion of 735 for 
the whole population is raised to 824 if the indigenous population only is 
taken, but even among the latter nomadism influences the figures. 


118. The sex proportions in the natural population depend on the differential s« prepoiUvMTat 
birth and death-rates,«nd as, in comparing the numbers, errors of omission in the 
records, in so far as they are equal for both sexes, tend to cancel one another, 
the proportions based on the recorded figures can be used with some confidence. 

The greater estimation in which male life is hold among Indians generally 
would suggest the probability that omissions in reporting vital occurrences 
would be more numerous in the case of females than among males, the 
difference being more conspicuous in the case of births. It is generally 
believed that among certain communities of the Punjab and possibly of the 
United Provinces the reporting of female births is avoided ; whether tine reason 
be merely the unimportance of the event or whether it has a more sinister 
character it is difficult to say. During severe epidemics again, when the 
registratipn machinery is senerally thrown out of gear, there is reason to 
suppose that a substantially large proportion of female deaths remain un- 
recorded, and the comparison between tne census and deduced population made 
in paragraph 14 above showed that this was the case in the influenza epidemic 
of 1918. Otherwise, and throughout the larger parts of the rural areas oi India, 
the omissions are probably not seriously unequal and the figures quoted for Indian 
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Country. 

Females 
per 1,000 
males. 

Kngland and Wales 


1.068 

Franco . 


1,034 

Japan . 


979 

United States. 


043 

Australia 


026 

C:?anada . 

1 

886 




I nine nutither of female hirtkfi ftt r 7^000 male, 
birth a in three deeadoA. 


Provinoo. 



Bibtus dkcadk 

UNUINO. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Tlengal 


• 

9;i6 

011 1 

933 

Bihar and Orissa 


e 

942 

955 

930 

Bombay . 


• 

920 

926 . 

925 

Burma 



931 

938 1 

945 

Oentral Provinces 



911 

954 ’ 

955 

Madriis • 

m 


959 

958 i 

956 

N.-W. F. Province 

e 


! 816 

819 i 

805 

Punjab • 

• 


1 000 

909 * 

906 

United Provinces 

• 

• 

918 

924 

919 


Areas servo at least to indicate the average or standard of the ratios which obtain 

in different regions, and the tendency and limit of 
the variations round the averages. The sex pro- 
portions at birth vary widely in different countries 
at different times. The marginal table gives the 
statistics for some countries of the world. One of 
the latest contributions to the subject of mascu- 
linity at birth is a paper by Mr. S. de JastTzebski,*** 
who has collated and analysed a good deal of the 
recent material on the subject. Among other 
conclusions he considers that there is evidence to 
show that masculinity at birth is affected by race, that it is greater in 
rural than in urban populations, that it is probably slightly greater in first 
than in subsequent births and that so far as present evidence goes, war raises the 
ratio of masculinity. The proportion of females born per 1 ,000 males averages 

933 in India for the decade and differs in 
different tracts of the country. The figures 
for the main provinces for three censuses 
are given in the margip. It will be noticed 
in the first place that the variations in 
the birth averages between the Provinces 
substantially accord witli the regional dis- 
tribution of the sex ratios which the census 
figures give. Thus the deficiency of females 
at birth, which, so far as is known, is a 
universal phenomenon in every population 
of the world for which statistics are avail- 
able, is least in Madras, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa and Burma and 
is greatest in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, while Bengal and Bombay stand 
intermediate. A downward trend of the birth averages over the tw’enty years 
may perhaps be distinguished in Bengal, Madras and the Punjab, but, though 
there are considerable variations in individual years, it is doubtful if the varia- 
tions in the averages are large enough to have any signifit;ance. There has been 
however an undoubted rise in the ratio of masculinity fh most of the large 
provinces during the last half of the <lecade, which is in accordance with the 

experience of a large number of countries, 
both those which were affected by the war 
anti those which were not. This rise in 
masculinity in India may indeed be a 
mere chance variation, but it has formed 
one factor in the decrease in the sex ratio of 
females which the census figures disclose. 
Variations in the sex ratios in urban and 
rural areas suggest no definite correlations, 
and in any case the registration of births in 
urban areas is too defective to allow the 
statistics to form a "^alid bs^is of inference. 
I’he statistics of birth do not distinguish between religions, races or castes ; we can 
only say that they indicate that in the regions in which the Mongolian and 
I)ra vidian race element is strongest, that is in Burma and the south and central 
tracts of India, there is a higher proportion of females born than in those areas 

in north and north-west India in which the 
Aryan or Semitic strain prevails. This 
distinction appears clearly from a com- 
parison between the sex birth-rates in 
tracts where the racial constitution is 
more clearly defined, and receives corrobo- 
ration from a comparison with the census 
figures of children under one year old in 
the same areas. The figures in the margin 
indicate the contrast in the present decade, 
the aboriginal strain predominating both 
in the Chota Nagpur and the Chhattisgarh areas.' Similar conclusions regarding 


of females horn per 1^000 males born. 


Province. 

Averape 

1911-1915. 

Average 

1916-1920. 

India . 

936 

930 

Bengal , 

t>35 

931 

Bombay 

927 

922 

(\ P. and Borar 

9.5l> 

9.54 

Madras 

9.57 

5155 

N.-W. F. Province 

. ^ SOS 

‘802 

Punjab and Delhi 

. : 913 

900 

United Provinces , 

922 

914 


Region. 

• Sex ratio 
at birt h 
(rc^gistra- 
tion). 

1 

t 

i Sox ratio 
' at age 0-1 
(census). 

B»har dr OriAsa^ 

i 

1 

Orissa r * 

948 ; 

901 

(vbota Nagpur 

C. P, atid Berar — 

963 1 

1 

! 1,028 

Nerbadda . 

949 j 

968 

Chhatti^arh 

971 j 

1 1,024 


* The Sex raiio ol Birth hy S. do JeotnEobski. 
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the racial influence emerged from the special enquiries into the sex composition 
of families, the results of which are reviewed in Appendix VII. Such indications 
as the^ enquiries afforded were in favour of a larger female element in families 
belonging to the lower strata of the population. These investigations also 
offered ^Ustinct evidence in favour of a higher ratio of masculinity in the first- 
born child. 

119. The diagram below shows the number of females per 1,000 males at 
different age-periods in India as a whole. The curve in the diagram must be 
interpreted in terms of a smoothed line, which would soften the sharp curves — 
especially between 10 and 25 — due to the fact explained above that the common 
errors in age declaration are different in the two sexes at different age-periods. 



120. A marked feature of the statistics of the last twenty years has been the 

increase in the proportion of female deaths 
since 1901. The statistics for some of the 
main provinces are given in the margin and 
the variations in the last decade are illus- 
trated in the diagrams opposite. Whatever 
the intrinsic value of these ratios may be 
they conform on tlie whole to the actual 
experience of the period. The dominant 
factor in the death-rate of the decennium 
ending in 1901 was the direct and indirect 
influentre of famine and scarcity, and 
it has been conclusively shown in pre- 
vious reports that famine mortality fell 
more heavily on men than on women, tlie latter sex apparently being constitu- 
tionally more able to resist the hardships which economic stringency brings. With 
the perfection of famine organization the mortality attributable directly and in- 
directly to lack of food has ceased to be a considerable factor and the sex selection 
in favour of women from this particular cause has therefore ceased to operate. On • 
the other hand plague is a disease which is specially fatal to women, while epidemic 
malarial and relapsing fever are also generally believed to cause a greater mortality 
ftmnng women, the reason in all these cases probably being the fact that women, 
whose occupations keep them in the house, are more exposed to the attacks of 
the germ-bearing insects. There is little doubt that the marked rise in the propor- 
tionate death-rate of women in the decade 1901 to 1911 was due to th^e influ- 
ences, which continued dming th^ recent decade, culminating in the influenza 
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epidemic, which seems to have been specially fatal to women and more particularly 
to young married women. The death-rates of the earlier and later periods of the. 
decade are compared in the diagrams opposite, which bring out the heavy incidence 
of mortality in females in 1918, in spite of the serious omission of female deatha 
from the records which we have noticed in para. 118 above. 

examine in more detail the sex proportions and their teud- 
cna iegiw«. ejjQjgg difi'erent Provinces and States. In respect of their sex ratio the 

Provinces retain much the same order at the present census as in 1911. The 
range is considerable, varying from a maximum in the actual population of 1,029 
in bihar and Orissa to a minimum of 828 in the Punjab. Putting Burma 
aside the general tendency is towards a greater and greater deficiency as one 
proceeds north and east. In Madras, where there has been a steady fall since 
1901, the natural population contains an excess of 5 females to every 1,000 males, 
but the regional figures of the natural population arc obscured by the impos- 
sibility of •referring to their birth-districts the large number (over 800,000) of 
emigrants to places outside India. Taking the figures of the actual population 
the proportion of females is high in the north, south and western coastal divisions 
and low in the Deccan division. The proportion of female births to male births 
has varied widely during the decade round an average of 956 ^ which is slightly 
lower than the average of the preceding decade (958). The ratio was specially low 
at the end of the decennium and to this fact, together with the great female 
mortality due to influenza, especially in the Agency and Deccan tracts, is ascribed 
the fall in the proportion of females. The Hindus have the highest proportion 
of females among the religious communities, but,e unlike the aborigines of the 
Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, the tribes in Madras have fewer women 
than men. Nor is it easy to find in the figures of the present census any unif o rm 
principle, racial or otherwise, running through the very wide deviations in the sex 
proportions of difi[erent castes in South India. 

In Bengal the proportion of females has been steadily declining since 1881. 
Migration is an important factor in the figures of the actual population, especially 
in the industrial areas in the Presidency division, where the sex ratio is as low 
as 869. In the natural population females are in least deficiency in the 
Western Bengal districts (984) and the general tendency is towards greater* and 
greater defi^t as one goes north and cast, the ratio in Eastern Bengal being 
962. The Hindus, who have a smaller sex ratio than the Muhammadans and 
Tribes, contain a large foreign element which is chiefly masculine, but the Super- 
intendent estimates the deficiency of females per 1,000 males among Hindus 
born in Bengal to be about 16 per mille greater than among Muhammadans 
born in the Province. The proportions in the castes have been affected by 
migration, but the Bhuiyas, Maghs, Bhumijs and Bauris have high sex ratios, 
while women are comparatively few amotig the Brahmans, Eayasthas and Bajputs. 
The general conclusion to be drawn from the caste figures is that the sex 
proportion is highest in the aboriginal races and falls as the caste is further and 
further removed from relationship with the presumably indigenous races of 
Bengal. The statistics show that the sex ratio at birth, after varying round an 
average of 939 per 1,000 males for tu enty years, fell in 1914 to 930 and con- 
tinued at this average for the next five years. On the other hand there seems 
to have been a strong tendency, from about 1891 till the beginning pf the war, 
for the proportion of female deaths in Bengal to rise, though the ratio*fell in 1914. 
The proportion of female deaths to male deaths is in defect at every age-period 
except the groups 15 to 20 and 20 to 30, when the proportion rises on an average 
of 1,264 and 1,214 respectively. This average, which is slightly higher than 
that of the previous decade, probably owing to influenza mortality, is mainly 
the result of the custom of premature cohabitation, which is prevalent in 
Bengal and causes a high proportion of deaths in child-birth and an even greater 
mortality due to the after effects of child-birth on the health of the mother. 

In the United Provinces the sex ratio has dropped from 926 in the natural 
population in 1^1 to 902 in 1911 and 896 in 1921.' There can be no question' 
of greater inaccura'cy of enumeration, and Mr. Edye ascribes the failure on the 
part of nature to aoMeve a balance of the sexes solely to the customs of early 
marriage, premature child-birth and insanitary midwifery. He thinka thaf 
the fall in the proportion of females during the last decade is largely due to the 
increase of masculmity at birth, which began in the year following the war. and 
has been progressively more marked during the second half of the decade. The 
proportions at ages however suggest that, as in other regions affected by the 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 
1000 MALES IN CERTAIN PROVINCES & STATES AT SIX OENSUSESL 
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influenza epidemic, the greatest deficiency of females at this census occurs in the 
adult age-periods, though, possibly owing to defective registration, the diflerential 
death-rate (922) in 1918 is not conspicuously high. The average death-rate in 
the decade of females per 1,000 males (918) in this province is lower than in the 
previous decade(957), when plague undoubtedly selected its victims more frequently 
from among women. 

Outside the city of Bombay, where the industrial and commercial immigra- 
tion accounts for a sex ratio of 525, the lowest proportion of females in the 
Presidency is found in Sind, which like the neighbouring tracts of North-West 
India has a permanent deficiency of women. Mr. Sedgwick points out that, 
whether omission of females does or does not take place in the census and in 
remstration operations, there is no question that this deficiency of women is in 
actual life a well kno^vn phenomenon, leading to a regular trafficking in brides 
from outside the area. We are forced to the conclusion either that there is actually 
a phenomenal excess of males at birth, such as the registration statistics actually 
show, or that female children are destroyed and their births not reported. From 
an anal}rsis of the statistics of castes in the Presidency Mr. Sedgwick comes to 
the opinion that there is clear evidence that sex proportion at birth is con- 
nected with race though climate and environment act as modifying influences. 
The fall in the sex ratio during tlie decade is undoubtedly due to the selection 
of females by influenza and plague and is specially noticeable in the Deccan 
and Karnatak districts. 


In the Punjab the extraonlinarily low ratio of females recorded may be due 
in part to defect in enumeration ai'd registration, owing to the disregard in which 
women arc held. But apart from such omissions the deficiency of females in 
certain tracts is well known and there is no reason to impugn the statistics. There 
is a fairly high proportion of females in the Ilimalayan tracts, while the low- 
est number of recorded females per 1,000 males occurs in two large areas 
stretching across the Punjab and including the colony areafe and the tracts in 
which the Sikhs predominate and where female infanticide is known to have 
prevailed.* Mr. Jacob can find no evidence in support of the theory that 
sex proportions have an hereditary or racial basis, the variations noticeable 
between different social groups and within single groups at different times being 
difficult to reconcile with such an hypothesis. The sex ratio at birth has averaged 
about the same over the last three decades (906 to 909 per 1,000). The proportion 
of women fell from 854 to 817 in the decade ending in 191 1 owing to the selective 
mortality from plague. The plague factor has been much less important during 
the last decade, but though there is some rise in the sex ratio the proportion 
(826) has not ijsen to the level of 1901. 

122, The diagram below and the niargiiial statement show the se.x ratio in the 

' ^ itn4 nee. 
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main religions for the whole of India. The 
figures are however of little value as they 
stand, as they are largely affected by regional 
and other considerations. The bulk of the 
Muhammadans are found in the areas in 
which the general sex ratio is lowest, viz., in 
the North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan and Sind and in the Punjab and 
Bengal. In the last two provinces, where the 
Muhammadan and Hindu communities are 


•A note on Innele infu^oUe nnd iti inSuence on the lez proportions srill be found in* Appendix VI to this roport. 
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more nearly balanced, tbe Muhammadans have the higher sex ratio and in Sind also 

this was the case in 1911, though the heavy 
incidence of influenza mortality on the rural 
Muhammadan community has reversed the 
figures at the present census. In Gujarat, 
where the Muhammadan community is 
fairly large, the Muhammadans have 912 
and the Hindus 913 females per 1 ,000 males. 
The influence of the regional factor in the other direction is clearly seen in the high 
proportion of the women among the Mappillas (1,022) Labbais (1,180) and Sheikhs 
(1,001) of Madras. The high female ratio of the Tribal peoples is with some 
exceptions fairly consistent, varying from 1,037 in the Central Provinces to 969 
in Bombay, the indigenous tribal races of Burma having a ratio of 1,020. The 
figure for the Christians as a whole is substantially affected by the numbers of 
the Europeans among whom males largely predominate ; the sex ratio of the 
Indian Christians of the Madras Presidency, who arc largely drawn from the lower 
strata of the population, is 1,020. The Jains in Rajpiitana, which is their home, 
have the high proportion of 1,073 females per 1,000 males, which is considerably 
above that of any other community in that Agency. The Sikhs in the Punjab, 
on the other hand, are conspicuous in having a sex ratio (764) well below even 
the extremely low figures of the other communities of the Punjab, though the 
proportion of their females has risen somewhat since 1911 (746). 

123. We may sum up the results of the previous discussion : — 

(1) There may be some local tendency to omit females but there are no 

grounds to assume any general omission seriously affecting the 
figures ; 

(2) the statistics of this census conform with the regional distribution 

of the sex ratios shown in previous censuses. The higher sex ratios 
are found in the south and east and the lower in the north and west. 
The deficiency of females appears to increase as we proceed north 
and west ; # 

(3) the proportions in the actual population are strongly affected by 

migration, the ratio of females always being comparatively small 
in a population containing a foreign element especially in indus- 
trial areas ; 

(4) the sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years throughout India. 

The statistics of birth suggest that the proportion of females bom 
to males born has, if anything, declined during this period, and in any 
case there has been a marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the proportion of women 
however is chiefly due to (a) the absence of famine mortality 
which selects adversely to males and (6) the heavy mortality from 
plague and influenza which has selected adversely to females ; 

(6) the figures of the present census support the conclusions that the 
Dravidian castes have a high proportion of children. 
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Number of females per 1,000 males by Provinces, States and Agencies. 
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SUBglDIART TABLE m. 

Number of female births per !,••• male births lo certain Provinces. 
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Number of female deaths per 1,000 male deaths in certain Provinces. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Number of female deaths per 1,000 male deaths by age-periods in cratain Provinces 

for the decade 1911-20 and for the year 1918. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition, 

124. For the purpose of Civil Condition in the Indian Census the population The retnn of OtII 
is classified as unmarried, married or widowed. The instructions in the 
Enumeration Book were as follows 

“ Enter each perSbn, whether infant, child, or grown up, as either married, unmarried, or 
widowed. Divorced persons should be entered us widowed.” 

These were supplemented by further instructions to the effect that a woman 
who had never been married was to be described as unmarried even though, as a 
prostitute or concubine, she harl ^juasi-marital relations with a man. On the other 
hand persons who were recognised by their community as married were to be 
entered as. such, even though they had not gone through the full ceremony, for 
example widows who had taken a second husband according to the rites 
recognized as applicable to them. 

125. The customs and rites connected with marriage among the various com- 
munities in India have been described in detail in previous census reports. Jt '"“"**** 
will suffice to recall here that, though in ancient times there were forms of 
marriage recognized by Hindu law which were unaccompanied by any religious 
lites, marriage is now among Hindus and Jains a sacrament which must be atten- 
ded by certain religious ceremonies. Decent discussion regarding ])roposed 
'Changes in the marriage laws shows that in this respect Hindu orthodox opinion 

is still remarkably conservative. With Christians a religions ceremony is in 
India practically universal though not legally essential. Among Muhammadans 
anaiTiage is primarily a civil contract requiring a proposal and a(!ceptance 
before witnesses to establish the marital agreement. The civil ceremony is however 
almost invariably attended by the relations of the contracting parties and accom- 
panied by religious and cu.stomary rites, including the reading of passages from the 
Koran. Among Buddhists also marriage is regarded as a civil contract and as 
such it can be annulled at the instance of either party. Zoroastrians have a re- 
cognized religious wedding ceremony and the Tribes have their different rites 
and ordinances for validating matrimonial relations. Divorce is permitted 
in the lower strata of Hindu society and among the Tribes. It is legal among 
Muhammadans, Parsis, Christians and Buddhists at the in.stance of either party. 

Divorce, however, though fairly (rommon in some (jommunities, is almost always 
immediately fallowed by re-marriage, and the influence on the statistics of widow- 
hood of the number of divorces may be taken as entirely negligible. There is 
therefore in the return of Civil Condition little scope for ambiguity or inaccuracy. 

A few single women who are living in unregulated relations with men may have 
returned themselves as married and a few widows may have concealed their un- 
popular status by giving some other return; but on the whole the .statistics may be 
taken as an accurate and complete classification of the population in the three 
prescribed classes of Civil Condition. It must be borne in mind however that the 
statistics of the married in India cannot be used without close analysis. Owing 
to the custom of infant and child marriage among Hindus and Jains the figures 
contain a large number of unions which are little more than irrevocable betrothals. 

A Hindu girl-wife as a rule returns after the wedding ceremony to her parent’s 
^ouse and Uves there till she reaches puberty, when another ceremony is performed 
and she goes to her husband and enters upon the real duties of wifehood. At 
.the younger ages therefore the wives are not wives at all for practical purposes 
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though their future lives are committed; and from the eugenic point of view what 
is objectionable is not infant marriage itself but the extremely early age at which 
effective union takes place, girls becoming mothers before they are fit for the con> 
dition of motherhood, with serious consequences both to themselves and to the 
children whom they produce. 

RMtrietteM on mar- 1^6. In all societies there exist restrictions on marriage which are prescribed 

**•**• by religion, custom or law and are enforced by corre^onding sanctions. 

These restrictions usually have for their object (a) the prohibition of the union 
of relatives and (6) the preservation of the purity of blood of the community by 
the prevention of unions with undesirable outsiders. In India such restraints on 
marriage are usually variants of three principles, endogamy, exogamy and hy- 
pergamy. The application of these principles to the various sections of the Indian 
populati»»n has been discussed in previous census reports, and it was shown, as 
regards tlie first two, that though the social restrictions may occasionally result 
in some temporary difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of either brides or 
bridegrooms eligible in any particular community, yet the structure of society is 
continually undergoing modifications and the rules, with the aid often of appro- 
priate fictions and a convenient incuriosity, are usually sufficiently elastic to 
secure that there should bo no serious shortage in the matrimonial market. 
Thus it is reported that a paucity of brides among certain castes in Gujarat has 
led to the recent abrogation of the restriction on intermarriage between some of 
the sub-castes, and the well-known traffic in brides from Rajputana and Central 
India into the Punjab owes its success largely to a discreet incuriosity aa 
to the origin and social status of the women produt;ed. Hypergamy, which 
roughly means that a woman must be mated into a family which is at least socially 
equal with and if possible is socially superior to her own, is a custom which has 
had and still has an enormous influence on the social and family life and on the 
position of women in the communities which observe it. It may have been the 
original cause of the ywohibition of the re-marriage of widows and, by limiting the 
field of choice for women, it is certainly the main reason of the enormous expendi- 
ture which a daughter’s wedding so often necessitates. It is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the low sex ratio in some of the leading groups in the north of India and 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

The subject of polygamy has been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more wives than one, Muhammadans 
being nominally restricted to four. As a matter of practice polygyny is compara- 
tively rare owing to domestic and economic reasons and has little effect on the 
statistics. The marginal table shows the number of married women per 1,000 
Nuv, her of married icmaie. married mcu in India and the main provinces. No 

per j,ow m<iie.<i. definite conclusions however can be drawn from these 

1,008 figures because (1) they probably contain a certain 
Brnga'i . I»ti6 iiumbcT of widows, divorcees and prostitutes who have 

Bwnbav * 087 wrongly returned themselves as married and (2) it is 

nSniia' 924 impossible accurately to gauge the effect of migration 

Madm"** **^’^*'^ i’(wi figures of the married in any area. The custom 

PunjTb 1,02 1 of polyandry is recognized as a regular institution 

Unitwi Provinces i,oi:» among some of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parta 

of south India. It is also practised among many of the lower. castes.'and abonginal 
tribes. Its effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small communities such 
as the Buddhists of Kashmir where the proportion of married women to married 
men is exceptionally low, but otherwise the custom is of sociological rather than 
of statistical interest. 


Nain stattotles. 


127. The statistics of Civil Condition by age, sex, religion and province are 
exhibited in Imperial Table VII and in Imperial Table XIV figures . are given for 
selected castes. The diagram and Tableopposite show for males and females the 
proportion in each main age-group of the married, unmarried and widowed 
in the whole population of India. If we compare these statistics with those of 
any western coiintry Ware at once struck by tluree features in the Indian condi- 
tions, viz., (a) the universality of marriage, (6) the early age of marriage and (c) 
the large proportion of widows. 
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DIAGRAM 8r TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF UNMARRIED, MARRIED Sr 
WIDOWED PER \fiOO OF EACH SEX IN INDIA, 1921. 
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CHAPTER Vn.— CIVIL CONDITION. 


The Univenality of 
Marriage. 


The early age of 
marriage. 


number ot males and females in the population 
who are unmarried in various countries of the 
world. The proportion of the young in the 
population is a variable which influences these 
figures; but as the proportion in India is 
higher than in most other countries this 
factor should tend to soften rather than ex- 
aggerate the contrast. By the age of fifteen 
the number of unmarried girls in India is 
already as low as COO per mille while after 
twenty practically every female has been 
married. Among males the usual age of 
marriage is higher, husbands beijig older than wives. By far the majority of 
men are married by thirty and the number who remain unmarried after that 
age is insignificant. So far as the proportions in the reproductive ages are 
concerned it is the western not the Indian figures which are abnormal. Marriage 
is a natmal condition for both men and women and celibacy and the postpone- 
ment of marriage are the result of artificial circumstances and arc rare in 
Asiatic countries. In India this natural instinct to marry and to bear and 
beget children has been encouraged by the precepts of religion which, among 
Hindus and Jains, make marriage a duty incumbent upon all, and in all 
Indian communities encourage tlie state of wedlock as necessary and desirable 
for both sexes and for the community in general. 

“ Everybody marries, fit or unfit, and becomes a parent at the earliest possible age per- 
mitted by nature For a Hindu marriage is a sacrament which must be performed 

regardless of the fitness of the parties to bear the responsibilities of a mated existence. A 
Hindu male must marry and beget children — sons, if you please — to perform his funeral rites 
lest his spirit wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The very name of son, ‘ Putra,’ 
means one who saves his father’s soul from the hell called ‘ Puta.’ A Hindu maiden, unmarried 
at puberty, is a source of social obloquy to her family and of damnation to her ancestors.”* 

“ The Prophet also taught that ‘ when a man marries verily he perfects half his religion.’ 
.With this cncoiuagcment and the example of the Hindus before them, to say nothing of the 
fact that a wife is an economic a.sset, it is not unnatural that marriage should be almost uni- 
versal amongst Muhammadans also. In England on the other hand and in Europe generally 
apart from t^e increasing influence of prudential considerations, there has always been the idea 
underlying the teaching of the Christian churches that ‘ it is good for a man not to touch a 

woman.’ ‘ Why,’ asks Tertullian, ‘ should we long to bear children whom when we 

have them we desire to send before us ourselves also longing to be removed from 

this most wicked world 'i ’ St. Augustine admits that some persons ask, if all men abstain 
from sexual intercourse, whence the human race will exist, but he goes on * Would that all 

would thus (i.e., abstain) much more speedily would the city of God be filled and the 

end of the world hastened.’ Similarly the Council of Trent anath^atized any person who 
declared that the married was better than the unmarried state. It is possible that the 
marriage rate in England to-day is not appreciably affected by teachings of this nature but' 
the fact remains that under the influence of Christianity celibacy became for the first time in 
human history a factor of imjiortance and that the tendency to refrain altogether from 
marriage has not in Christian countries met with that opposition from religion with which 
it is likely to meet in India. "f 

The number of males and females who are married by the age of twenty 
is 9 and 25 per cent, respectively of the population of each sex up ‘to that age. 
In Italy, the corresponding proportions are rather less 'than one in 1,000 for 
males and rather more than one in 100 for females. The proportions are consi- 
derably less in western Europe but greater in the Balkans and Russia. In the 
latter "country one male in 120 below twenty years and one female in thirty- 
eight were married according to the figures of the census of 1897. The- 
marriage of girls at an age when they are still children is a custom common 
among the Hindus and in other communities their marriage at or soon after 
puberty is practically universal. Mr. Thompson calculates on the basis of the 
age tables that the average age of marriage in Bengal is about 124 for girls and 
rather under 20 for men. 

* The Population Problem in India, by P. K. Wattal, page 3. 

t Bihar and Ori^jf'a Reiwrtf ^age 185 (quotations from *'The Population Ptofiem^* by A. M. Carr SaondeeSr 
page 204). 
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The proportion of widowers in the population, viz., 6*4 per cent., do6BTh*hrgt*w^ 
Proj^rtkmofwidatnintiepopu^ not differ widely from the figure for European 

vtri,m. countries, but the number of widows is 

strikingly large. The proportions for the whole 
Age. population and for certain age-periods are 

^ ‘ iml’ given in the margin and compared with the 

figures for England and Wales. The large 

AUages . 175*0 73*2 number of Inman widows is due partly to 

JIIJ 0 ; ; 4 J ;;; the early age of marriage, partly to the 

10—15 ! ie *8 disparity in the ages of tiie husbands and wives 

JJjJ ; ; 7 }‘.J • i .0 but chiefly to the prejudice against the re- 

26—35 ! ! 145-u 131 marriage of widows. 'I'he higher castes of 

ifces ! ! 619 ? iS2 Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 

65 and over .’ 834*0 560-9 is held to be a mark of sotual respectability, 

- many of the more ambitious of the lower 

castes have adopted it by way of raising their social status, while Muham- 

madans who are closely brought into toiu‘h with their Hindu neighbours 
are apt to share the prejudice. 

128. The distribution of the population by ( ivil (,'ondition is largely deter- citH cMiMoBlf 

mined by differences 
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DISTRIBUTION OF iOOO OF EACH SEX 
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MO religion, and varies 
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religious groups. 
In the marginal 
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enced the statistics in the last decade which will be considered later. 
The main variations, however, are those which result from the different 
attitude of the communities towards marriage. The figures of the Hindu 
community display in special prominence the three characteristics which 
we have already noticed, and as Hindus form nearly three-fourths of the 
population of India they determine the character of the statistics of India as 
a whole. The Muhammadans have fewer married owing to the fact > that their 
marriage age begins later, the proportion of females married below the 
ages of ten being half and between ten and fifteen about three-fourths of that of 
the Hindus. At the more mature ages the difference of custom as regards the 
re-marriage of widows is shown in the relative figures of the married and widows 
in the two communities. The Tribes marry later than Muhammadans and have 
more unmarried and fewer widowed, the difference being specially marked among 

*^0 womcn. The Buddhists 
■ ' ■- marry still later and have a' large 

MuEAiourAKs. | oiua«Tu«,. proportiou of bachelors and spin- 

1 ^ n«ta. vui. nau.. Kcita. stem, the proportion of nm^ed 

- women between fifteen and forty 

tt-s . . 7 14 s 4 2 3 being as high as 13 per cent. ' 

.9 48 111 14 50 7 15 fPl. X xl. /'ll. * x* 

10-15 .. 144 487 M 844 28 86 The figures of the Chnstian com- 

15 -M .. 888 814 241 816 188 610 _ -x® j. x j. x* 

idIm . . 577 871 868 901 548 841 mumty are to some extent arti- 

. . wx w* ficial, as it contains larp numbers 

- » ' ■■ I " " — ^ of converts whose civil condition 

was, up to the time of conversion, subject to the customs of other religions. 
This fact must,' partially at any rate, accoimtfor the high proportion of married 
Ghzktian girls of immature observed in the Bombay and Baroda reports. 
The figures of both the Tribes and the Christians are probably influenced 
by the fact, that they contain a high proportion of chUdren in their popula- 
tion. 
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ClIAPTEE VU.— CIVIL CONDITION. • 


1 

Pwiii*"****" 129. The regional figures of Civil Condition are given lu detail in 

raviaec^ Table II at the end of the chapter and are illustrated in the diagram below. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING CIVIL OONDITION BY 
SEX AND LOCALITY 1821. 
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Taking the figures of those between fifteen and forty as against the mean of 299 
for males and 62 for females, the proportion of the unmarried stands high in 
Burma, with its Buddhist population who marry late. We recognize again 
the influence of Christianity in the South of India, Cochin and Travancore and 
of Islam in the North-West Frontier Province figures. In the United Provinces, 
Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, where the population is Hindu or Tribal, 
the proportion of those who are not married at these ages is well below the mean. 
The number of married males at the age of 10-16 is negligible in Burma, Cochin, 
Mysore and Travancore. In Assam and the North-West Frontier Province it is 
2 per cent, but everywhere else it is far higher. In Bengal, Madras and the Punjab 
it is from 3 to 7 per cent., against 13 per cent, in Bombay and 21 per cent, in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and the United Provinces, while in Bihar and Orissa, 
which is still the home of (^hild marriage, it reaches a maximum of 22 per cent. 
Among females the prevalence of infant marriage follows the same general direc- 
tion but on a higher scale, except in Burma, where there are only foiir females in a 
thousand married at the age 10-15. Cochin and Travancore hdve 66 and 64 
respectively while the proportion rises to 122 in the North-West Frontier 
Province, 218 in Madras. 249 in the Punjab, 441 in Bihar and Orissa and Baroda ; 
the highest proportion (570) being reached in the Hyderabad State. There are 
oqually striking variations in the population of the widowed. Examining the 
proportions of widowers at ages 16-40 we find that in the south of India, Bengal, 
Burma, the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir the ratios art 6 per cent, 
or less, while in other Provinces and States the proportion is between 6 and 0 per 
cent. Similarly the local proportion of widows is low (68 per miile) in the case of 
Burma, where there is no prejudice against the marriage of widows ', in Kashmir, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, where Hindu infi-uences are 
weak ; and also in Travancore, where the advanced age of marriage for girls tends 
to reduce the number of widows. The proportion increases steady from 102 per 
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mille in the Central Provinces to 106 in the United Provinces, 128 in Madras, 
and 134 in Assam and Bihar and Orissa. It is 137 in Bombay, 165 in Mysore and 
169 in BenffaL 

130. The comparative figures of Civil (*onditiou for five I'cnsuses are given in <'»nii»iriMo «itb 
the foUowing statement 

Distribution by Civil Condition of IfiOO oj each sex and religion at each oj the last 

five censuses. 
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The year 1911 ended in a period of comparative prosperity. 'Pherehad been no 
widespread soarcdty and, though plague was virulent in places, the mortality from 
it was distributed over a considerable period of time and was local in character. 

Economic conditions were on the whole favourable and mortality normal. The 
result was shown in a substantial rise in the number of the married and a decline 
in the number of the widowed. Tnthe statistics of the present census we face the 
efiect of exceptionally high and concentrated mortality together with severe 
economic pressure. The effect on civil condition has been both direct and 
indirect. We have seen that the age constitution of the population has changed. 

The proportion in the prime age-periods, already depleted on account of the 
infant and child mortality of the famines twenty to twenty-five years before, have 
further seriously declined owing to a mortality which selected these ages. We 
find this change reflected in an all round decrease in the proportion oi the mar- 
ried, who chiefly occupy these depleted age-periods, and a rise in the proportion 
of the unmarried following the increase in the young in the population. Again, 
within the adult periods, mortality has a double effect on our classification as, in 
annihilating the one party, it transfers the other to the “ widowed ” category 
and, since influenza mortality selected especially women, it increased in greater 
proportion the number of the widowers. In the earlier age-periods the economic 
pressure has made marriage more difficult and has thus tended to increase the 
proportion of the unmarried at periods when postponement of marriage was still 
possible. The'phang^ is conspicuous in all the communities but less so among 
Buddhists and Christians, and while in the latter community widows have 
increased, widowers have actually declined in proportion. Though the change in 
the age constitution is undoubtedly the principal factor in the statistics of Civil 
( ondition, an examination of the figures in the various age-periods suggests that 
there are other influences and that the age of marriage both for males and 
females is gradually rising. 

131. The subject of early marriage is one of considerable interest and was dealt Kuiy marriage, 
with fully in the report of 1911. It was shown there that the custom of child 
marriage, i.e., marriage before the age of ten, was most prevalent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, the Central India tract and Hyderabad. It was rare in 
Assam, Burma, the North-West Frontier Province and the States of Southern 
India. It is not exclusively a Hindu custom, and of the Hindus who are most 
addicted to the practice it is among the lower rather than the higher cas^ that 
the custom is most rigidly observed. The practical effects of cnild marriage are 

2a 2 
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two-fold: (]) it implies cohabitation at an immature age, sometimes- even 
before puberty and practically always immediately on the first smns of puberty, 
resulting in grave physical enects upon the girl and in all the evils of premature 
child-birth .* and (2) in the event of the husband dying the child- wife is, in the case 
r.f the castes in which the re-marriage of vridows is prohibited, left a widow for life. 
It was observed that there was little evidenc^e in the census figures to suggest 
that the practice of infant marriage is dying out, but ^hat any comparison with 
the figures of the previous census was unsatisfactory as the conditions of the decade 
ending in 1901 were abnormal. There are various influences which should tend 
to raise the age of marriage in the Indian community. In the first place, with 
the spread of education and increasing contact with western ideals, there is un- 
doubtedly growing among the higher fdasses a wider realization of the evils attend- 
ing the practice of infant marriage. Theeconomit; factor, again, if less constant 
in its operation, has even greater force, and it is probably to this influence more than 
to any other that is due the change which, us w'e shall see, the figures of tMI present 
•census show in respect of the age of marriage. Amongst boys, and even to some 



♦ “ Kvoryone in uwaro of ilm conHec]iirn(*eH of sexual oxooas,the 'weaknosa of mind and body wbioh results* and 
the extreme .siowness with which restoration oumos* if indeed it comes at all. Afany people seem to think that such 
excess is only harmful if unlawful* forgetting the fearful strain upon the constitution of a delicarte girl of 14 years or 
even less, which results fnun the thoughtless ineontinence of the newdy married boy'or. still Ihore* the pitiless in* 
continenee of the remarried man. Senoiis as these causes of strain are upon the health of the young married girl 
they sink into lusignifieHiice in eoinparison w’ith the stress of maternity whieh follows. It is a truism to say that the 
processes coiiiu^eted with reproduetion, wdneh fr«>in one point of view may be regarded as the most important of 
human futietions. should be allowed to take place under the most favourable conditions possible. Surely it would 
soern to be of fiindamental iinportatice that these processc^s should be delayed until not only the special organs con- 
oerne<l» but also the body as a wdiole* shall have attained their full development and bo prepared for this great crisis. 
For in no other crisis of life? does the ultiiiiati! result depend so much upon the physical condition of the body. In 
this connect'.on wo have of course to think of the nourishment of the child after birth as well as of pregnancy and 
nhild-birth. Neveriheless custom is allowed to carry the day* and to dictate that all this strain shall be deliberately 
imposed upon girls at a period when it is obvious that their bodies are not as yet capable of enduring it with safety, 
(t is of course argued that a w^rm climate favours precocity and that girls in India develop at an earlier age than in 
more teni)>erate ctimatesi l>t even so much as two years be conceded, and in place of years* whieh may 
reckoned as the Inw'oy lifnitingage in ordinary cases of marriaga^inthe West* let 16 years be the age which popular 
opinion shall ly^gard as the normal one for marriagjP in this country. The result would be an inoalcnla^e gain in the 
health of the women of India and also tn that of the children whom they bear. In place of this what do we find? 
With thankful acknowrledgment of the success which has met the efforts of those who have already done so much in 
this direction* 14 years is yet the upper limit of age for marriage in very many parte of India* which in multitudes 
of^ases takes place at 13* or evenl2year8. Wellw€irBiifnrih€seehildr€niJfnaUm4Ufwk€ni$e4imeMwr€at!campanM 
n minimum of risk and a maximum of loving cars. Bui, alas* ihe reverse is ioa Often tMeoee^-- Tuberculosis in' 
India — Lankester, page 147. 
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extent also, amongst girls, the spread of school education has had a direct 
influence on the practice, since parents are often unwilling to withdraw their 
children frcnn school for their marrii^e before their education is complete, though 
it has been suggested that this factor sometimes operates in an opposite direc- 
tion, where bo^s can b^r marriage obtain from the parents of the bride the means 
of pursuing their education into higher stages. It has to be remembered, however, 
that while the educated classes are inclined towards the postponement of marriage 
both for men and girls, there is a strong countervailing influence in the tendency 
to the adoption of what is held to be an orthodox Hindu custom by those castes 
which are trying to better their status and hope, by exaggerated orthodoxy, to 
•enhance their social respectability. It is diflicult to estimate the comparative 
influence of these various factors. The circumstances of the latter part of the 
decade have been exceptional, and until we have the evidence which the figures 
of sfnother census will supply it would be rash to attribute to any radical change 
of custom a variation which is possibly the outcome of special economic 
conditions. 


1 32. The main statistics regarding the distribution and progress of early mar- 
riage ai'e given in the marginal table and illustrated 
in* the niap on paga 158 and the diagram on the 
opposite page. Whatever be the causes to which 
the change may be attributed the figures clearly 
show an increase in the numbers of those in the 
early age-<*ategories who are still unmarried. 
The movement is most marked in the Hindu com- 
munity but is shared by the other religions, the 
change being less noticreable among the Buddhist 
and Christian communities who are not addicted to 
early marriage. The change is most conspicuous' 
in the age-categories 10 to 15 for women and 10 
■to 20 for men. Some analysis of the regional and communal figures will be of 

interest. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the rise 
in the age of marriage is marked. The number 
of males left unmarried between the ages of 10 and 
15 has risen from 826 in 1891 to 868 in 1921, the 
increase in the age-period 16 to 20 being from 694 
to 665. The case of girls is still more striking, 
the figures being given in the marginal table ; and 
for both males ami females the rise duripg the last 
decade has been exceptionally high. Commenting 
on those figures, Mr. Thompson writes : — 
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874 491 

1881 • . 
1 

843 ! 017 

1 ! 
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BBNOAti AND Bihar and Orissa. 

Jf umber unm,irried per millc aged 


Year. 

5—10. 

r"' — " 

10—15. 

1921 . 

■ 

891 

494 

.1911 . 

• 

851 

422 

1901 . 

• 

836 

402 

1891 . 

• 

827 

372 


It is apparent from these figures that both in Bengal and in the two provinces together 
there has been a steady rise in the average age at which marriage takes place. This age both 
•for males and females is very much lower in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengal, but in both it is 
rising and the rise has apparently been more decided during the last decade than in previous 
ones. This may have been due in part to the fact that the last few years were hard times, 
and the greater difficulty of scraping together the money necessary to be spent on the price 
'to be paid for the bridegroom, the dowry and ornaments for the bride and the actual expenses 
of .the ceremony n^y have caused some marriages to be postponed, but the tendency of public 

■ opinion to favour later marriages has been a very significant one. It has not made any ap- 
preciable impression on the rule thafr a girl must be married as soon as she has attained puberty, 
•for the proportion of girls unmarried between 15 and 20 is still only 56 per inille and only 

■ 39 per ndlle in the case of Hindus, but the practice of marrying girls very much before they 
reach puberty is steadily becoming less common.” 

The tendency varies' considerably among different castes in Bengal. The Brahmans 
:and Baidyas take the lead in postooning the age of marriage of both boys and girls 
and the Bengali merchant class, tne Shahas, follow closely. The Chasi Kaibartta, 
representing the Hindu cultivating class, have raised the age for males but still 
rfavour the early marriage of ^irls, while the Bansis, the labouring class of Western 
Bengal,, who were in the habit of delaying the marriage of their girls till thev were 
fgrown up, now imitate the Hindus in marry'ii^ their girls young. Those Santals 
who have- ad^ted Hinduism also tend to imitate the -Hindu custom and marry 
itheirgirkeii^Usir Hian those who retain their tribal beliefs. ' Among Muhammadans 
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the Saiyids, who are typical of the better class, show a strong tendency towards tlie 
postponement of marriage both for boys and girls. The Darbhanga district of North 
Bihar is still the home of infant marriage. In that district 64 boys and 103 girls 
between 0 and 5 are married out of every 1,000 of each sex at that age. The prac- 
tice obtains also in the neighbouring districts of MuzalFarpur and Bhagalpur and ap- 
pears to extend also to the Muhammadans of this tract. In Madras early marriage 
is commonest among the Kalingis and Kalinjis of the Ganjam and neighbouring 
districts, and there is no sign of .any tendency to postponement. Special sortings 
were made of over 72(5 thousand slips of women over 15 years old returned as un- 
maiTied. The result was entirely negative. “ Adult women who remain- unmar- 
ried are of all castes, tliey follow all occupations and the proportion of literacy 
among them is no greater than it is in the female population as a whole.”* In 
the United Provinces the statistics show a general tendency towards the post- 
ponement of marriage throughout the ])opulation which can probably be attributed 
to motives of economy. Generally speaking the higher the caste the later the age 
of marriage. Mr. Edye thinks that the prevalence of bachelordom in the higher 
castes is often due not so much to any sfiortage of women as to the interests of 
school going. The proportion of cliildren, both boys and girls, under twelve who 
are married is highest among the Kurmis, Pasis. Kumhars,. Ahirs and (.^hamars 
and low for both sexes among the Saiyids, Kayasthas and Sheikhs and, in the case 
of girls, the Agarwals and Jats. In the (.'entral Provinces early marriages are most 
common in the Maratha plain division, and the fact that little tendency is shown 
by the figures towards any modification of this practice in this rich and prosperous 
tract suggests that the canse.s of cliange elscwlferc are largely economic. In the 
Hyderabad State early marriage is more usual in the Marathwara portion of the 
State than in Telingana, and the practice whi(.li is most prevalent in the lower 
castes seems to have spread to some extent to the Muhammadan, Christian and 
Tribal communities. Ev'cn the Goads show as many as 24 per 1,000 girls mar- 
ried before five years of age and the proportion for the Lambadas is higher still 
(28). In Bombay Mr. Sedgwick shows that the proportions of females still unmar- 
ried in the early age-periods, though lower than in 1911. do not differ materially 
from those of 1891, and is of opinion that there is little evidence at present of any 
change of custom and that the chief influences affecting the present figures are 
probably the change in the age constitution of the population, economic pressure 
and the occurrence in the census year of the Sinhasth festival when marriages 
are prohibited, 

sHwfiii* 133 ytate.s of Baroda and Mysore early marriage is the subject of State 

legislation. The law in Baroda (Infant Marriages Prevention Law of 1904) defines 
the age at which marriage is permissible — twelve years for girls and sixteen years 
for boys. Exceptions are granted in the case of girls between the age of nine 
and twelve in special cases, and in the case of the Kadwa Kanbi community, 
who are accustomed to Isold periodical mass marriages, the age has been 
lowered to six for girls and eight for boys. The Act has been more 
strictly enforced during the decade and the numbers of convictions under 
it average about 4,050 per annum. f It is difficult to gauge to what extent 
this statutory sanction contributes to the fall in the number of infant 
marriages, but, as was remarked by my predecessor, the indirect effect on 
public opinion of a definite attitude of the State towards the .practice cannot 
but be beneficial. In Mysore the Infant Marriages Prevention Regulation 
of 1894 prohibits the marriage of a girl under eight years of age, as well as of the 
marriage of a man of fifty or over with a girl under fourteen. The Act has been 
administered with considerable leniency during the decade, only eighty-six 
persons having been convicted under it, and the Census Superintendent 
evidently doubts whether .the Act has had any practical influence on the statistics. 


* Madras JUport, (Jhapt'^r. V|I, para. 10. 

t The Baroda has passed an act for the compulsory registration of marriages and divorces in order to mini* 

misc Legal difficulties^. The a^t is not intended tp affect social or religious customs or rites of any kind. According 
to the uew law, marriages ahd.divoroes must be registered within a fortnight of the occurrence and the responsibilitj 
i»f registration rests with the p^brent of the bride or her guardian, or the bridegroom. A certificate will not make a 
marriage or a divorce valid if it be not valid according to law. The Registrar is not to consider the legality of a 
marriage, except in the case of MubanuBedans. Parties not registering mairiages are liable to prosecuticn and can 
be fined not more than Bs. 10, 
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134. We saw in para. 130 above that the effect of the high mortality at the end tie 

' of the decade was (a) to 


|Mf XtQQO agid who art vndotvod. 
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increase the proportion 
of the population in the 
higher age-groups, when 
widowhood is most usual, 
and (h) to increase the 
minibcr of the widowed 
in those age-periods when 
the married usually pre- 
dominate. The general 
prosperity of the decade 
1901 to 191 1 liad sent the 


numbers of the married up. In the present census the figures, parti- 
cularly in those areas in which the influenza epidemic was specially virulent, 
show a reversion to the condition of 1901, when the census followed the heavy 
famine mortality. While, however, famine selected adversely to males, tKe 
influenza mortality was highest among females, and, though it has iiKTeased the 
number of the widojycd generally, more widowers have been created than widows. 
That the mortality factor determines the statistics is undoubted ; but other 
influences have also been at work. 'Ihe prejudice against the re marriage of widows 
is deep seated in Hindu social opinion. It is true that the disadvantages of the 
custom to society as well as the evils which the unfortunate class have to suffer, 
especially those condemned in infancy to life-long widowhood, are now being 
realised by the more advanced classes A considerable number of societies have 
been formed in different parts of India with the avowed object of encouraging the 
re-marriage of widows. One of the most successful of these has its headquarters 
in the Punjab whore, owuug to the well-known paucity of women and the traffic 

in im p o r t e d 
brides, there 
seems consider- 
able scope for its 
enterprise, and is 
conducted on the 
principles of the 
Smiatan Dharma 
as a Hindu insti- 
tution. The 
8abha' claims to 
have caused the 
marriage of over 
300 widows in the 
year 1921 and to 
have over 4,000 
men registered in 
its books who 
desire to find 
widows to marry; 

. , and the latest 

Teport shows figures of marriages and applications in 1922 considerably larger than 
those quoted. Similar societies exist in Bengal, Bombay and South India, while 
the Aiya Samaj and other protestant religious sects are attempting to free the 
■communify from this obsolete restriction. On the other hand the increasing diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining suitable husbands for unmarried girls operate, 
in some classes, against a remrm which would have the effect of still further 
increasing the competition for husbands, while, in any case, the movement 
is so far almost entirely restricted to the more educated and advanced sections 
•of Indian society and its influence on the statistics is at present negligible. The 
few infractions of the. rule which occasionally take place in the more educated 
-gra^ of society are stiU celebrated in the ** reformed ** press by congratulatory 
noti^. There is, on the other hand, some reason to st^pose that the restriction 
in widow re-marriaige.j8 actmtHy increasing among the classes in the lower ranks 
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of the social scale and is likely still forth w to increase. The custom is one which,, 
more than any other, is associated with Hindu orthodoi^, and it is in consequencjo 
one of the first to be adopted by an ambitious community which is attempting 
to better its social c:ondition. To imitate the customs of the highest classes is to 
acquire some increase of tone and respectability ; and this desire to bettw their 
status wliich, as the country develops, is gaining in extent and intensity 
especially among the depressed classes and the aboriginal tribes, finds its first 
expression in an assumption of the most characteristic and imposing traditions of 
the twice-born castes. After quoting some instances of communities who are 
trying to revive the custom of widow re-marriage, Mr. Mukerjea, of Baroda, 
writes : — 

All these are however tentative and more or less individual efforts. No concerted action 
or wholesale movement is yet apparent. The truth is that all such efforts are and will be 
powerloM so long as authoritative lliudu oiunion continues to regard the prohibition of widow 
re-marriage as a badge of respectability. Amongst the lower llindii castes, the socially affluent 
sections arc discountenancing the practice of widow re-marriage as actively as any Brahman 
or Vania. Gradually this question is becoming a potent cause of fission in these 
communities ^the sections disallowing widow re-marriage being bypergamons to the rest that 
allow it.” 

In the United Provinces, although the Bhuinhars (240), Brahmans (234), Kayasthae 
(210) and otlier high castes have the highest proportion of widows, the figures 
suggest a tendency among the lowest castes to regard widow re-marriage with 
increasing disfavour ; the Pasis, Bhangis. Chamars and Dhobis all have appreciably 
more widows than they had ten years ago.** In tlie North-West Frontier Province 
the Chamars, Chub? as, Jhinwars, Machhis and Telis actually have a higher premor- 
tion of widows than the high caste Hindus. Similarly the proportion of widows 
per 1,000 females among the Goalas, who are the largest caste in Bihar and Orissa 
and have been making constant efforts to raise themselves in the Hindu scale, has 
mcreased slightly, from 168 to 173. But all these individual statistics must be- 
interpreted with considerable caution, owing to the effect already discussed of the 
differentiaP mortality in the decade which, as in the case of early marriage, 
renders doubtful any conclusion from the figures as to the tendencies of social 
custom. 
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135. From an interesting comparison of the age curves of widows Re-muriage*! 

TT ufi lU 11 ll O Wk A rk wltem. 


Number per 1,000 Nuhanmaia^ 
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lir> 

30-36 

• 
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100 
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36—40 


• 

321 

<10 


^ ^ 

of Hindus and Muhammadans respectively 

Mr. Thompson (Bengal) is able to deduce 
the approximate statistics of the proportion 
of Muhammadan widows in Bengal who marry 
again. The figures, which are given in the 
margin, are naturally rough, but they probably 
represent the first estimate of the kind that 
has been made and they indicate that the 
proportion of w'id(>ws in the Mtihanunadan com- 
munity wiio find second husbands is, ai any rate in 
Bengal, extremely high. 


136. It is generally held that the married have a longer expectation of life than Mantefe mi loage- 
the single, and statistics collected in the Unit<*d States prm'(?d this fairly conclusively 

for the population there dealt with. The advantage, according to these figures, is 
greatest in middle life, and between 40 ajul the death-rates of niaiTied men and 
bachelors are 9*5 and 19'5 respectively. Between oO and 60 the difference in the 
rates is slightly higher and it increases with increasing age. Some allowance has 
to be made for theda<!t that the married arc to some extent “ selected lives." It 
is however fairly certain that the regular life of a married man, the extra care and 
comfort w'hich he receives and his avoidance of uniuaressary risks aj*e all factors 
which tend in western countries to lessen the chances of death. Women appear 
to gain less by wedlock than men and betAveeu 20 and 30 the death-rate of wives 
is, owing to child birth, apparendy higher than that of spinsters, though in the 
more advanced ages the wives have some advantage over spinsters. The recorded 
vital statistics unfortunately do not throw any light on thissubjcc.t in India ; and, 
while the effect of marriage on longevity is possibly parallel as regards men, it 
is doubtful if the western experience applies to Indian women, to w'hom marriage 
is probably a greater strain than lor their w’estern sisters. The longevity of 
Brahman widows has formed the subject of comment in previous reports and 
apparently still continues, 

137. Mr. Sedgwick in his reporti for the Bombay Presidency has attempted f Q «» 

show, by smoothed curves of the married population in each religion in the repro- an7th?it«?ge ‘age 
ductive age-periods, the proportions of effective marriages in each community. 

Taking the age-period 16 to 40 for Hindus, Muhammadans, .Jains and Christians, , 
and 20 to 46 for Parsis 'who marry later than others, he found that the percentage 
of married females at these ages per mille t)f the total females in each community 
in Bombay was Muhammadan 334, Hindu 321, Christian 320, .Jain 301 and Parsi 
275. He was also able to deduce from the .shape of the curve the conclusion 
that, with an equal proportionate incidence of child-birth to married females of 
child-bearing age, the mean age of the mother w'ill be lowest among Jains, a little 
higher among Hindus, considerably higher among Muhammadans and Christians 
and highest of all among Parsis. 


138. We may briefly sunlmaiizc the results of the discussion in this Chapter : — Summwy. 

(1) Marriage is almost universal in India both for men and women. 

(2) The proportion of the married has decreased owing to («) the change 

in the age constitution of the poj)uiation and the decrease in the 
proportion of the adult population, (6) the mortality of the 
influenza epidemic, which specially .selected married women and 
converted their husbands into widowers and (c) the adverse economic 
conditions at the end of the decade. 

(3) Infant and child marriage is .still prevalent, but there is evidence to 

show that the age of marriage is increasing especially in the case of 
males. Only in the most advanced classes is there any tendency for 
the age of marriage after 'puberty to increase. Economic and educa- 
tional causes are largely responsible for any tendency of this kind. 

(4) The proportion of the widowed, and especially of widowers, has 

incresused owing to high selective mortality and possibly, in the case 
of widows, paray owing to the increasing orthodoxy of the lower 
castes and tribes. 


2b 
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SUBSIDIABT TABLE L 

Btatrlbntlon by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, relii^on and main age-pociod at each of the 

last five censnses. 
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SUBSmiABT TABLE L • 

Dtotribuflon by civil condition dl 1,006 of eacb sei, religion and [main age-period at each of the 

last five censnses— cont(2. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE JL 


Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each Province, State 

or Agency. 
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JOS 


B 

1 

002 

0 

2 

0.55 

*{ 

■ 

106 

710 

124 

12 

362 

036 

Delhi .... 



:m 

521 

1:m 


B 


94.1 


2 

000 

385 

B 

33 

807 

70 

8 

477 

615 

Madras .... 



:i7:i 

4:18 

ISO 


B 

1 

992 

B 

B 

772 

218 

B 

78 

794 

128 

10 

891 

590 

Xorth-West Frontier Province 



410 

441 

110 

1.01K) 

. . 


098 

B 

B 

874 

122 

B 

101 

820 

70 

21 

1 652 

427 

Punjab .... 



40:1 


1:14 

008 

2 

. . 

950 

40 

B 

746 

249 

5 

65 

860 

75 

7 

611 

482 

United Provinces 



318 

50U 

I7:l 

003 

7 

. . 

895 

101 

B 

488 

496 

16 

31 

863 

106 

9 

437 

564 

Baroda State * . 



.*132 

. 504 

J07 

0H5 

15 

. . 

886 

112 

2 

547 

441 

12 

37 

868 

106 

8 

443 

664 

. Oeuiral India {AgtMii) 



335 

v|88 

-177 

974 

.24 

2 

866 

126 

8 

464 

613 

28 

30 

886 

126 

14 

m 

594 

kOocIiIq Slate 



432 

300 

.158 

1,000 

.. 

.. 

999 

1 

.. 

043 

66 

1 

160 

730 

110 

16 

418 

672 

Owalior State 



327 

475 

198 

971 

26 

3 

870 

118 

8 

451 


B 

88 

817 

146 

17 

846 

m 

Uydernbad State . • 



309 

496 

190 

970 

28 

2 

788 

200 

12 


670 1 

D 

47 

610 

148 

84 

IQ 

691 1 

Kashmir State . 



304 

485 

121 

996 

4 

.. 

947 

60 

B 

M 


H 

67 

674 

69 

18 

IP 

m 

Mysore State 



391 

408 

201 


« • 

• • 

992 

7 

H 

B9 

192 

H 

60 

766 

166 

B 


669 

Bhiptitana (ipeticp) . 



353 

457 

100 

991 

8 

1 

920 



ig 

896 

16 

M 

866 

166 

6 

869 

606 

ITafNiioore State . « 

• 


483 

390 

121 

1.000 

9 9 

•• 

996 


H 

944 

54 

8 

161 

761 

76 


460 

465 







i Ktilk.— The pCDporttoni for Provincfi Incladettie Btetoe attoehodto UwnitOgoipiin thofleee of Mhditio, tidicw thoy wiiidiC ki^^ TWfhttooWt 
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SUBSmiABT TABLE H— conA?. 


DisMiHitioii by clTll eonditfon of 1,000 of eaeh sex at certain ages In each Province, State 

w Agmty--<sontd, 

BJXDTJ. 


PnoyiNOi State o» AasNor. 

1 All ages. 

0—6. 

5—10. 

r 

10--^ 

15. 

15^40. 

40 and over. | 

t=> 

Married. 

•d 

i 

€ 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 

S 

•6 

Si 

t 

§ 

c 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

•d 

4* 

if 

o 

3 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 

•6 

Oi 

tS 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 



2 

■ 

■ 

I 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

■ 

16 

17 

18 

19 




• 

1 

1 

1 


SUtlea. 







1 





iiroiA. 



479 


■ 


6 


966 

32 

2 

849 

144 

7 

280 


66 

48 

760 

£07 

Ajmer-Mcrwnra . 


. 

466 

430 

05 

002 

7 

1 

018 

47 

.5 

83:i 

151 

13 

2.56 

657 

87 

43 

688 

260 

Aasaiii . . • • 



510 

302 

62 

1,000 



006 

4 

. - 

075 

21 

1 

370 

.563 

58 

33 

781 

1A6 

Bengal .... 



4U8 

• 

451 

51 

007 



000 

0 

1 

05 1 

17 

2 

310 

646 

36 

20 

801 

173 

Blliar and Orissa 



14.3 

404 

63 

088 

12 


00 1 

02 

4 

7 16 

212 

12 

20<l 

734 

67 

27 

784 

180 

Bombay . . • * 



46A 

463 

60 

OH 1 

i:* 

1 

i>.56 

42 

2 

M46 

117 

7 

234 

707 

50 

32 

752 

216 

Burma . . • . 



45:) 

408 

40 

1.000 



00\) 

1 


086 

1 1 


431 

53.5 

34 

167 

702 

131 

Central Vrovlnces and Bcrar 



430 

400 

62 

4 

000 



Oil 

54 




7 

163 

77H 

50 

30 

701 

179 

C.'oorg . . • . 



570 

370 



- 

1 

006 

» 




J 

480 

472 

30 

32 

781 

187 

Delhi .... 



422 

407 

D 


1 


076 

22* 




0 

211 

666 

o:) 

:>:) 

0:)2 

fbe 

316 

Madras . . • . 



627 

428 

m 




000 

lo 

. . 

066 

3:) 

1 

370 

.504 

27 

26 

827 

147 

North-West Frontlet Frovloce 



500 

440 

00 

t.dOO 

.. 


006 

:i 

1 

067 

32 

1 

428 

.527 

45 

01 

603 

216 

Punjab . . • . 



608 

302 

100 

008 

•» 


ifro 

22 

2 

881 

112 

7 

332 

501 

77 

85 

623 

202 

United Provinces 



440 

l.'iO 

Ha 

005 

5 


042 

7».5 

3 

764 

226 

to 


68:) 

HO 

67 

600 

264 

Barnda State 



450 

403 

87 

080 

0 

- 

Oil 

57 

- 


21] 

LI 


605 

78 

52 

704 

244 

Central India (Apeitoi/) 



454 

460 

77 

08:) 

16 

1 

012 

51 

•t 


231 

12 


703 

76 

02 

727 

221 

Cochin State 



670 

380 

41 

t.noo 



1.000 

.. 


007 

:5 


128 

5:)8 

34 

27 

822 

161 

nwalior State 



47:) 

4:)1 

06 

074 

24 

w 

051 

45 

4 

.808 

178 

14 

203 

653 

«4 

78 

063 

25if 

Hyderabad State 

• 


448 

1k:) 

60 

OHC, 

1:*, 

1 

047 

17 

6 

831 

155 

11 

22 1 

722 

■B 

47 

750 

104 

Kaabmlr State . 



622 

307 

81 

000 

J 


086 

1.3 

1 

025 

72 

3 

30ti 

555 


IIP 

661 

228 

Mysore State . • . 



547 

300 

63 

1.000 

•• 


000 

1 


007 

3 



536 

30 

2.5 

76N 

207 

Bajputana (Aflftsoy) 



508 

305 

07 

007 

:) 


076 

22 

•» 

880 

M3 

7 

.301 

Oil 

8.5 

71 

642 

287 

Travaneoto State * 



586 

377 

37 

1.000 



000 

1 

• • 

006 

1 


460 

50.3 

28 

46 

827 

127 








L'emales. 











XMDIA* 



332 

477 

191 

985 

14 1 

1 

883 

111 

6 

543 

437 

20 

44 

818 

138 

10 

389 

601 

AJtnor-Mcrwara . 



:)2o 

488 

102 

078 

21 

1 

87.5 

110 

6 

.5.38 

446 

16 

'• 

H57 

126 

3 

37J 

026 

Assam • • ‘ * 



411 

1 10 

170 

1 .000 



070 

20 

1 

744 

216 

10 

80 

765 

156 

8 

354 

638 

Bengal . • • . 



200 

447 

254 

092 

7 

1 

ooo 

85 

6 

378 

584 

38 

18 

750 

232 

4 

253 

74:) 

Bihar and Ottesa 



:)15 

40.') 

100 

080 

10 

1 

820 

162 

9 

506 

468 

26 

40 

822 

1.38 

7 

308 

50.5 

Bombay . . • . 



325 

• 

488 

187 

066 

33 

1 

837 

155 

8 

453 

5 1 0 

28 

30 

828 

130 

14 

381 

605 

Burma .... 



V25 

» 40l 

HI 

l.«K)0 



006 

1 

:) 

9.54 

44 

o 

108 

843 

40 

43 

681 

370 

Cmitnl Provtoo* »»<» B"ar 



325 

610 

JG.5 

080 

10 

1 

827 

167 

6 

428 

540 

2:) 

34 

862 

104 

13 

440 

547 

Coorg . . • . 

• 


461 

304 



:) 

1 

092 


B 

060 

36 

4 

180 

088 

132 

11 

837 

052 

Dollil . . • . 

B 


327 

630 

143 

009 

1 

.. 

030 


■ 

542 

451 

7 

18 

004 

78 

4 

450 

.540 

Madras • • • . 

• 


366 

441 

103 

001 

8 

1 

062 


B 

750 

284 

10 

73 

706 

131 

0 

388 

603 

North-West Frontlor Froyinoa 



300 

461 

140 


.. 


080 


B 

810 

183 

7 

75 

827 

08 

10 

462 

638 

Punjab . • • . 



303 

470 

158 

097 

3 


o:)o 


B 

031 

301 

8 

33 

860 

08 

4 

456 

541 

United Provlnoos 



310 

611 

170 

m 

7 


889 


B 

40.S 

520 

17 

27 

864 

100 

8 

428 

604 

Baroda State 

S 


816 

612 

172 

982 

18 

.. 

872 

126 

2 

494 

402 

14 

20 

872 

108 

3 

483 

664 

0Giitr»tI]idU(4»wi«») 



324 

403 

183 

971 

20 

3 

852 

140 

8 

431 

644 

25 

35 

834 

131 

13 

385 

602 

Cochin State 


a 

480 

387 

174 

m 

. . 


008 

2 

• • 

034 

64 

2 

164 

712 

124 

15 

393 

692 

Owallor State . ^ • 

e 

• 

817 

478 

206 

971 

20 

■1 



0 

425 

647 

28 

86 

816 

160 

15 

340 

046 

llydsrahad SUte , 

• 

• 

207 

603 

200 

009 

29 

2 



10 

346 

617 

37 

42 

«u 

147 

24 

382 

604 

Kashmir State . 

e 


318 

479 

211 

994 

6 

m 



9 

601 

477 

22 

21 

lil 

143 

4 

861 

036 

MysoraStala • 

• 


387 

408 

206 

m 

.. 

.. 

992 

m 

B 

794 

199 

7 

57 

m 

160 

9 

848 

043 

lUipnUnaCAgiiMir) • 

e 

• 

844 

460 

190 

991 

8 

1 

913 

D 

B 

m 

m 

16 

26 


141 

6 

882 

613 

Travanooio State ^ t , 

e 

• 

430 

888 

X87 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

998 

■ 

HI 

961 1 

47 

2 

211 

698 1 

91 

77 

428 

406 


Kom^«4!hi»fopoilloai lor M Inolndo tlio Btetoi Attodiodio tiwm. Moopi ia fbo omo of ItodrM, wboro Obey exolodi OMblo and Trayanooro. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U-^-irndd. 


IHstrilHitioii by efvU eonditfon of 1,SM of each sex at certafai agca in each Frovliice, State 

or Agenty—condd. 

MUSALHAN. 




All n»e 


PaOVIIfCB, STATE OK AOKNCV. 

•9 




V 


?, 


'§ 

i 

a 

a 


1 


o 


a 

rt 

ia 



7{ 



INDIA. 

AJnior*Morwam . 

i 

Itongttl 

Bihar and Orissa 

Buwtmy 

Burma 

(jfiitral Vrovlncoa and Dorar 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

North- Wast Frontier Provln 
Punjab 

United Provinces 
Baroda Mtato 
Central India (Ag0ney) 
Coehlii Statu 
Gwalior State 
Hyderabad State 
KaMliudr State . 

Mysore State 
Rajputttiui (.If/t'XCV) 
Travaiieore State 


INDIA. 

Ajmer* Merwara . 

Aasain . . • . 

Bengal .... 

Bihar and Orissa 
Domlwy .... 

Burma .... 

Central provinces and Bcrar 
Coortf .... 

Delhi .... 

Madras .... 

North- Wcfcl Frontier Provlnre 
Pniijah .... 

I United Provinces 
Baroda State 
Central India (Agency) 

Cochin State 
(iwAlior State 
Hyderabad State 
KiiDhndr Statu . 

Mysore State 
UaJi)Utana(if/cn«//) . 
TnCvaneore State 


40 and ov(T. 



Note.— I he proportions lor Provlocea Inohido ihoia fbr the BUtsi attAdied to thwii oMtpl la lte^fSih'Ol Mtiliii, vbara Utisr 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


MaMhirtion by main age-periods and dvU cimditfon of lg,9M of each sex and 

religlmi. 


Relioton and Aoe. 

Males. 

Females. | 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All Beligionf • 




4,978 

4,384 

688 

8,678 

4,371 

1.761 

0—10 




l ',«17 

53 

3 

2,657 

146 

8 

10—15 




l .09;< 

14.1 

7 

<J.''iO 


18 

16—40 




1.177 

2,5 <iU 

206 

244 

iB 

4 B 6 

40 and over . 




01 

l ,62 ti 


27 


1,230 

Hladn 




4,782 

4,620 


8,320 

4,768 

1A14 

0—10 




2,635 

68 


2 542 

' 180 

9 

10—16 




1,060 

171» 


582 

469 

.22 

16—40 




1.113 

2,638 


17.3 

3,205 

661 

40 and over . 




04 

1,6.3.'> 


23 

802 

1,332 

Ilf asalman 




6,309 

4,176 

615 

3,896 

4,6 tt 

1,466 

0—10 




2.838 

26 

*> 

2.97 i 

91 

6 

10—15 

• 



1,181 

84 

3 

694 

371 

12 

16—40 

9 



1.225 

2.474 

168 

207 

3,386 

396 

40 and over . 

• 



«.> 

1,502 

342 

21 

801 

1,041 

Christian . 




6,649 

8,931 


4,744 

4,181 

1,125 

0—10 




2.658 

IJ 

1 

2,827 

26 

2 

10—15 

• 



1,227 

a .3 2 

2 

1 1,136 

106 

3 

16—40 


m 

a 

' 1,689 

2.301 

120 

704 

.3,069 

279 

40 and over . 

• 

• 

• 

75 

1,587 

297 

77 

940 

841 

Tribal 

• 

• 

• 

6.414 

4,108 

478 

4,565 

4J85 

1,280 

0— 10 




3.02 S 

28 


3,06.3 

61 

4 

10-15 




1,199 

77 

3 

026 

194 

9 

16—40 




1,124 

2.304 

187 

555 

3,010 

361 

40 and over . 



a 

(»3 

1,<>00 

286 

41 

930 

866 

Buddhist 



a 

5,668 

3,807 

525 

5ao§ 

8,747 

uie 

0-10 



• 

2,5,35 

... 

... 

2,551 

1 

... 

10-16 




i ,220 

2 

... 

J.KO 

6 

••• ■ 

16—40 

• 


a 

1,768 

2.052 

148 

1,296 

2,476 

277 

40 and over . 

e 

• 

• 

115 

1,753 

377 

117 

1,205 

872 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Proportion of sexes by Civil Condition In tiie main provinces. 


Provinoe and R«digion. 


XuMHKR OF Females per 1,0(K> 

MALES. 


All Ages. 


Hindu 
Buddhist 
Musalman 
Christian 
Tribal . 


Hindu 

Masalman 

Tribal. 


Hindu 

Musalman 

Buddhist 


Anam. 


Bengal. 


BUiaraiid Oriaia. 

lindu 

{ttsalmau . . 

Mbal .... 




Bomtag* 



Number 

OF Females 
MALES. 

PER 1,000 


All Ages. 


Unmarried. 1 

Married. I 

1 Widowed 






















:ii|: :iiOM 


IHstmtatloii by dvfl eondiflon of I, Mb 



Assam. 


Abom 


* 


e» 

326 

04 

l.OOU 



1 996 

1 4 

i .. 

932 

64 

4 

207 

628 

76 

27 

Joel 




666 

• 377 

67 

1,000 

, , 


1 097 

3 

. • 

915 

82 

8 

268 

681 

51 

87 

Kacliarl (Hindu) 




564 

372 

64 

1,0(M) 


. . 

’ 995 

* 

i 

835 

151 

14 

207 

714 

79 

82 

Kaeharl {Tribai) 

. 

- 


552 

304 

54 

1,000 


•• 

' 991 

9 

•• 

753 

237 

1 10 

172 

756 

73 

22 

Kalita 




588 

356 

56 

1,000 



096 

1 

! 4 

1 

1 

917 

70 

1 4 

801 

660 

49 

20 

Koch (Hindu) 



! 

500 

367 

63 

1,000 

, . 

. , 

996 

4 

i 

927 

66 

1 8 

270 

664 

57 

20 

Kahattrlya (Hknipurl) {Hindu) 

608 

366 

46 

1,000 

•• 

•* 

999 

1 1 


941 

68 

i « 

284 

711 

55 

59 




! 






Bengal. 



ff 






DaHhnab 


8 


461 

456 

88 

006 

4 


..... 

14 

1 

i 813 

J75 

12 

184 

748 

68 

1 

58 i 

Bauri . 




462 

403 

46 

008 

2 


9h2 

17 

1 

743 

250 

7 

84 

870 

46 

14 1 

Brahman 


• 


601 

446 

63 

008 

2 

■ •• 

«»89 

11 

•• 

806 

129 

5 

1 

227 

784 

30 

48 1 

JogI . 


8 


501 

440 

60 

007 

3 


085 

H 

1 

858 

138 

4 

179 

782 

39 

25 I 

Kaitjartta, Chaii 




603 

437 

60 

007 

3 


087 


i 

839 

146 

16 

100 

762 

48 

27 1 

Kaibartta, JaUya 




407 

444 

60 

008 

*> 


980 

10 

J 

836 

159 

5 

108 

760 

52 

29 ! 

Banial {Hindu) 

• 



500 

452 

80 

007 

3 


001 

9 


824 

168 

8 

160 

798 

47 

29 1 

SanUl (Tribal) 

8 



587 

420 

37 

008 

2 


988 

11 

'l 

856 

140 

4 

166 

784 

60 

15 1 








Bihar and Orissa. 








Babhan 

0 



486 

420 

04 

093 

6 

1 

045 

52 

3 

642 

345 

13 

268 

662 

85 

85 

Bniliiiiau 




480 

440 

80 

990 

8 


069 

: 27 

4 

728 

257 

15 

197 

787 

66 

51 

Chatiiar 




4U3 

538 

50 

979 

20 


704 

197 

0 

425 

535 

40 

62 

872 

66 

22 

f'hiiiiu . 




543 

417 

40 

999 

1 


080 

11 


875 

122 

8 

188 

772 

40 

11 

Ounra . 




624 

432 

44 

1,000 



982 

18 


801 ' 

195 

4 

186 

807 

57 

12 

Uoala (Ahlr 




371 

513 

86 

083 

io 


772 

; 220 

8 

420 1 

547 

38 

70 

826 

95 

20 

Jolaha 




426 

500 

65 

903 

7 


882 

1 114 

4 

431 ' 

538 

31 

68 

874 

68 

18 

KayaHttia 




405 

418 

87 

993 

7 


064 

32 

4 

786 ! 

195 

19 

247 

685 

68 

! 70 

Khuiidayat . 

8 



657 1 

402 

41 j 

1,000 



OJl.i 

! 5 

•• 

935 

63 

2 

288 

786 

81 

18 

Kuiii . 




865 

540 

80 

981 

18 

1 

769 

; 221 

10 

403 

557 

40 

87 

821 ! 

02 

27 

Kurml ' . 




428 1 

506 

76 

988 

11 

1 

861 

130 

0 

502 

406 

32 

06 

824 ; 

80 

85 

Miindu {Hindu) 




573 

382 

45 

999 

J 


092 

' 8 

1 

•• 

839 

155 

6 

164 

774 

62 

28 

MiiHiiliar 




303 j 

533 

74 

974 

25 

1 

709 

1 191 

10 

397 

555 

48 

66 

864 ' 

81 

21 

Oruon {Hindu) 




51U 

420 

01 

999 

“l 


085 

1 14 

1 

664 . 

323 

13 

47 

869 

94 

8 

Tan {Hindu) 




506 1 

300 

35 

1,000 



002 

! H 

. , 

Oil 

83 

3 

189 

768 

43 

11 

i*an {Tribal) 



1 

560 1 

405 

20 j 

1,000 

i ‘ 


080 

1 20 

• • 

902 , 

98 


207 

742 

51 

26 

Ihijout (Jlindu) 




527 

380 1 

' 84 

095 

4 

1 

06.8 

j 30 

2 

763 

219 

18 

306 

628 - 

72 

97 

Bantal {Hindu) 




551 

. 408 ; 


095 

5 


976 

23 

1 

732 

252 

16 

1 165 

777 i 

68 

20 

Suntiil {'Tribal) 




530 

410 

42 > 

998 

»» 


083 

! 

1 

779 - 

211 

10 

146 


57 

18 

Tiintl {Hindu) 




370 

510 , 

72 

973 

25 


» '*7 

1 244 

19 

455 , 

'^90 

55 

06 

838 I 

71 

22 ; 

Tell (//tmfu) 

• 

• 


iOO 

533 

08 

985 

14 

T 

'^23 

1 169 

8 

( 

482 ' 

485 

33 

1 

78 

850 j 

72 

15 1 










Bombay. 









Agrl . 




104 

( 4.'i6 

1 

50 

080 

1(1 

, 1 

9.82 

IS 


750 

245 

6 

m! 

885 

54 

! 

20 

Bluirvad 




482 ! 

: 420 

80 ; 

974 

25 

1 1 

884 

111 

5 i 

589 

381 

30 

154 1 

785 

111 

45 

Bhil . 




552 

413 

35 1 

993 

* 


08 ( 

15 

1 

793 

199 

8 

84 

864 

62 

16 i 

Brahman 




528 

:m 

80 

997 ‘ 

3 

j 

- • i 

08,"» 

14 

1 

9(N) 

94 

6 

264 

687 

59 

64 1 

Kimbl 




512 

420 

50 

998 I 

- 1 

1 

978 

20 

2 ' 

828 ; 

164 

8 

121 

826 

53 

18 • 

Liiigayat 




407 

405 

98 

997 1 

3 1 

.. ! 

!I81 

17 

2 

872 f 

1 

112 

16.. 

200 

706 

94 

49 1 

Lohaua • 




527 

382 

01 

995 i 

4 ! 

1 ; 

975 

23 

•J 

718 t 

'254 

zi 

276 

618 

106 

97 

Miihur • 




446 

405 

50 

978 1 

20 , 

2 * 

Oil 

84 

5 

573 ; 

403 

24 

79 

859 

62 

24 

Maratha 




501 

422 

77 

903 

6 ; 

1 ! 

075 

23 

2 

840 ' 

152 

8 

169 j 

779 

62 

24 


Burma. 


740 ; 

238 

760 : 

208 

759 

200 

802 ; 

176 

770 1 

201 

790 

181 

636 

406 


711 

231 

831 

1 165 

779 

1 178 

802 

173 

773 

! 200 

776 

106 

868 ! 

113 

878 , 

107 


640 

276 

704 

246 

816 

162 

848 

U1 

842 

146 

741 

! 230 

782 

! 200 

677 

* 258 

834 

; 158 

784 

‘ 289 

747 

. 218 

817 

160 

777 

202 

800 

192 

866 

124 

898 

76 

661 

252 

848 

182 

848 

134 

700 i 

j 179 

789 1 

i 

196 

813 

167 

682 

273 

864 

120 

067 

279 

790 

188 

661 

800 

688 

266 

803 

178 

740 

286 


Arikani'Be 
chin . 
Kaohln 


Karen 
8>iaii . 
Tulaiiig 


Taungthu 

Palanng 




:.i6 

411 

78 

1,000 




940 

45 

6 

158 . 

746 

101 

29 

788 

, 

, 

661 

402 

37 

1,000 


I.IHIO 


951 

48 

1 

408 

564 

88 

36 

856 

• 

• 

644 

424 

32 

1,000 


I.IMIO 


948 

51 

1 

887 

680 

88 

89 

874 


. 

640 

2UU 

61 

1,000 


i.omi 


979 

20 

1 

488 ; 

517 

55 

62 

717 


. 

639 I 

:i83 

78 

1.000 


J.IMMI 

. , , , 

960 

84 

6 

809 I 

598 

08 

40 

778 



615 j 

342 I 

48 

1,000 

' . . 

1,000 


416 

583 

1 

277 1 

681 

42 

57 

777 

• 


707 

248 i 

45 

1,000 


1,000 

.. 

J172 

25 

8 

814 { 

614 

72 

50 

760 

• 

• 

581 

862 , 

67 

1,000 

1 ‘ ' • ' * 

1,000 

.. ^ .. 

970 

21 

9 

868 1 

588 

“i 

57 

775 


183 

108 

87 


231 

187 

180 


100 

168 


Central Provinees and Berar, 


jUtIr (Hiiidit) ... 461 

AUr (Ttital) ... 606 

Bralya .... 416 

BralmisD .... 461 

dHumr .... 8B1 

Dhimar .... 470 

ranu. .... (un 

Oond ( ITMit) ... SM 

OtmilTHM) . 48S 


468 

81 

976 

12 

13 

889 

105 

989 

11 


486 

100 

994 

8 


455 

04 

996 

8 

1 

646 

68 

900 

7 

8 

464 

66 

084 

16 

1 

501 

76 

979 

10 

8 

500 

167 




441 

77 

080 

'io 

10 


024 

73 

8 

550 

880 

61 

057 

48 

, , 

680 

201 

20 

012 

83 

6 

611 

360 

30 

960 

20 

2 

700 

180 

18 

872 

128 

5 

410 

558 

88 

085 

62 

8 

624 

848 

84. 

001 

02 

7 

478 

457 

85 

, , 

, . 

, . 

278 

500 

286 

058 

84 

18 

778 

186 

88 


100 

806 

85 81 

1 

758 

810 

155 

647 

198 52 

727 

221 

166 

780 

95 60 

684 

256 

214 

720 

68 87 

664 

200 

62 

868 

70 80 

818 

157 

00 

880 

80 20 

780 

185 

01 

887 

ja 26 

788 

178 

850 

500 

m 


A* 

161 

761 

77 40 

777 

w 
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TABUS V. 

efteh sex at eortabi ages for seleeted castes. 


1 


DISTBIBUTION OF 1,000 FEMALBS OF BAOH AOB BY CIVIL COBOlTfOB. 






1 AUl AQBB. 

1 *—6. 

1 

8—12. 


12—20. 


20—40. 

^ 40 AND OVER. 


i 

1 








•d 

1 

■d 

i 

i 

•d 




Oastr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 'd 

i 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

: g 

1 


! 1 

1 


s 


► 



► 

p 



P 

i ^ 


P 

1 ” 

BE 

P 


if 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

*S 

26 

27 

28 

20 

! :» 

J 

1 

32 

! 33 

1 

: 34 


I 30 

37 

38 









Assam. 









r>2i 

362 

117 

1,000 



082 

18 


f 

728 

203 

0 

[ 02 

827 

III 

19 

449 

532 

Ahom. 

.*170 

404 

226 

1,000 



012 

85 

3 

222 

719 

50 

18 

731 

2.1 1 

7 

20., 

728 

.fogl. 

408 

383 

110 

1.000 



084 

10 


508 

475 

17 

53 

821 

123 

1" 

40.', 

r*i8 

Kaoliarl 

400 

808 

1 112 i 1,000 



085 

14 

1 

4.83 

500 

17 

4« 

854 

07 

10 

l.'iS 

.520 

iCacliarl (VHbal) 

468 

360 

168 

1,000 



076 

23 

J 

472 

507 

21 

32 

80 L 

107 

i 9 

330 

0.5.5 

Kjilifca. 

483 

864 

153 

1,000 



086 

13 

1 

501 

118 

18 

41 

812 

147 

19 

303 

027 

Kuch (ffindMl. 

461 

379 

170 

1,000 



087 

13 


572 

*72 

3« 

27 

793 

I.SII 

11 

41.* 

.544 

JCshattriyji IMaiilpurl) 






• 



Bengal. 









218 

406 

382 

002 

r, 

3 

708 

187 

15 

07 

[ 790 

107 

15 

007 

378 

19 

191 

799 

Ilaishuab. 

806 

470 

216 

004 

6 


872 

123 

5 

121 

808 

71 

Li 

779 

210 


311 

0.80 

liaurl. 

814 

440 

237 

006 

4 


802 

100 

« 

141 

783 

70 

9 

737 

251 

4 

314 

082 

Urahmaii. 

304 

460 

236 

003 

6 

1 

832 

102 j 0 

uo 

815 

69 

9 

730 

201 


27-1 

722 

.lORl. 

271 

461 

278 

080 

8 

3 

784 

204 


75 

821 

104 

10 

070 

311 



7.1S 

KdilmriLa, Ohasl. 

802 

441 

257 

004 

5 

1 

840 

145 


110 

800 

78 

10 

097 

29*1 

.*» 

201 

731 

Iviilbarlla, Jallya. '' 

407 

444 

140 

002 

7 

1 

045 

52 


418 

.524 

.>8 

34 

824 

142 

19 

442 

.548 

.S.'iiital (ftinriii). 

482 

431 

137 

007 

3 


064 


* 

400 

192 

42 

37 

83.* 

128 

12 

49!» 

.528 

.8:ititAl {Tribal). 








Bihar and Oriaaa. 







200 

446 

266 

002 

7 

1 

873 

117 

10 

249 

, 703 

i 

4H 

‘ 11 

750 

' 239 

- 

307 

028 

Babhau. 

278 

,464 

208 

001 

8 

1 

1 845 

140 

0 

142 

' 784 

74 

9 

730 

; 2.'i.". 

f 

:(23 

079 

Urahman. 

804 

637 

160 

968 

31 

1 

! 607 

200 

13 

187 

709 

44 

10 

8.50 

1*28 

8 

: 403 

529 

Cliamar. 

886 

411 

203 

000 

1 


; 051 

47 

2 

407 

475 

28 

J.8 

807 

I 1 7 

i 

: 329 

004 

Cliasa. 

882 

436 

183 

000 

1 


' 941 

67 

2 

404 

M\7 

29 

18 

827 

1 

' 8 

3.50 

030 

Gaiira. 

276 

661 

173 

070 

20 

1 

; 651 

334 

16 

157 

787 

50 

13 

853 

j:U 


401 

532 

Goala (Alilr). 

810 

528 

168 

076 

22 

2 

701 

220 

10 

195 

708 

37 

' 21 

857 

' 119 

1 *‘> 

.191 

49 4 

Jululia. 

836 

417 

247 

089 

11 


044 

47 

0 

351 

507 

49 

17 

769 

221 

; 12 

.i.*,l 

037 

Kayustha. • 

861 

300 

240 

1,000 



073 

20 

1 

514 

4ii5 

31 

12 

773 

21.* 

.* 

393 

092 

Klhaiulayat. 

272 

646 

183 

973 

26 

2 

048 

332 

20 

140 

! 795 

50 

15 

842 

143 

’ 19 

44H 

542 

Koirl. 

206 

604 

201 

071 

26 

3 

738 

242 

20 

178 

700 

02 

19 

802 

170 

12 

too 

.582 

Kiinni. 

406 

880 

124 

093 

1 

I 

070 

20 

1 

047 

330 

23 

04 

812 

124 

IS 

194 

4SH 

Illiinda { Hindu). 

827 

544 

120 

064 

33 

.3 

710 

208 

10 

184 

702 

.51 

IS 

870 

112 

0 

."iOIi 

42 S 

\ ^Iimhar. 

426 

422 

162 

000 

1 


055 

43 

2 

352 

Oil 

37 

19 

820 

ir*2 

7 

4 4:, 

.54S 

Oraon (Hindu). 

480 

400 

170 

090 

1 


070 

20 

1 

578 

401 

21 

25 

810 

1 .'>9 

S 

3.59 

033 

Pan (Hindu). 

618 

308 

114 

1,000 



001 

0 


787 

202 

11 

98 

799 

103 

19 

ISI 

! 

.599 

Pan {Triltal). 

818 

420 ' 

267 

088 

11 

1 

895 

07 

8 

302 

043 

55 

J7 

738 

2i:. 

S 

:{.{(! 1 

002 1 

Rajput (Hindu) ^ 

468 

401 < 

140 

006 

5 


, 940 

51 

3 

.501 

405 

31 

01 

788 

Ml 

‘29 

120 ; 

.5.54 = 

Santiil (Hindu). 

461 

427 1 

122 

007 

3 


1 001 

37 

2 

515 

454 

31 

53 

830 

117 

Vi 

\,2.s 1 

4.59 

Saiital (TriM). 

270 

640 1 

100 

063 

.36 

1 

' 025 

854 

21 

190 

744 

00 

19 

82 4 

l.i? 

9 

430 i 

>5.5.5 ' 

I'aiitl (Hindu). 

287 

628 1 

1 

186 

076 

24 

1 

1 005 

t 

202 

13 

100 

781 

53 

13 

830 

1.51 

7 

119 j 

.5.83 , 

Tull (Hindu). 









Bombay. 









862 

401 

157 

000 

8 

2 

883 

111 

6 

170 

809 

21 

18 

800 

1 110 

29 

421 


Agri. 

407 

488 

110 

060 

60 


820 

178 

2 

388 

592 

20 

27 

1N)L 

1 72 

3.-, 

I. SO 

479 

Bliarvatl. 

481 

424 

06 

002 

7 

"l 

983 

64 

3 

481 

54 ( 

25 

23 

891 

80 

1- . 

52.1 

405 

Filiil. 

380 

418 

257 

990 

9 

1 

943 

54 

.3 

190 

74H 

53 

9 

724 

1 207 

0 

31 1:, 

4',89 

Brahman . 

800 

482 

218 

076 

23 

1 

705 

192 

13 

148 

799 

5.3 

11 

810 

1 17.1 

0 

372 

02*2 

Kunbi. 

804 

480 

260 

979 

,20 

1 

708 

108 

14 

205 

720 

09 

9 

725 

200 

5 ' 

247 

748 

Lingayat. 

872 

486 

172 

095 

*6 


916 

81 

3 

250 

459 

201 

.30 

798 

172 

10 

423 

.501 ! 

Lohanti. 

818 

616 

171 

067 

38 

“s 

649 

830 

21 

123 

820 

51 

51 

828 

121 j 

44 

:1S4 

.572 ? 

Abiliar. 

271 

467 

272 

976 

22 

2 

710 

270 

20 

UO 

778 

112 

10 

724 

200 

•'i 

323 

072 I 

.Muratha. 



• 







Burma. 








480 

408 

180 

1,000 



007 

3 1 


719 

230 

42 

72 

780 ! 

148 

1 

18 1 

.5.39 

4.52 

AralcaiK'sr. 

600 

807 

108 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 1 


802 

100 

8 

150 

775 

09 

ii3 1 

.*1.55 

392 

Chill. 

444 

801 

168 

1,000 



1,000 

•• 1 


820 

177 . 


203 

700 

01 

30 ! 

449 

.51.5 

Kuchin. 

487 

476 

67 

1,000 ! 



1,000 

.. 1 


904 

03 

3 

207 

740 

53 

03 1 

:»12 

.39:5 

Karen, 

460 

880 

181 

> 1,000 1 



1,000 

. . ! 


767 

204 ; 

20 

116 

708 i 

110 

20 ] 

.*17 

457 

.Stian. 

866 

862 

72 

S 1,000 1 



1,000 

• • p 


887 

105 j 

1 

8 

157 

777 . 

00 

32 

07.5 

293 

Talalng. 

■817 

860 

188 

1,000 1 



1,000 



838 

145 1 

17 

J70 

716 

114 


.517 

442 

Tauagthu, 

:818 

364 

118 

1.000 1 



1,000 

" f 


864 

128 

8 

189 

724 

87 


.540 

497 

Palaung. 







CetUral Provinces 

and Berar. 





* 

870 

476 

184 

077 

12 

il 

8*. 

188 

9 

819 

620 

01 

29 

646 

123 


448 

.532 

Ahir (Hindu). 

460 

410 

18b 

1,000 



988 

68 

2 

824 

463 

13 

50 

616 

184 

4.8 1 

499 

1.58 

Ahir (Tribal). 

268 

408 

880 

066 

‘ii 

*1 

m 

247 

12 

106 

621 

73 

37 1 

755 

206 

16 > 

340 

044 

B^nlya. 

800 

460 

ISO 

002 

6 

2 

888 

110 

8 

188 

708 

60 

10 

774 

207 

6 

3.50 

03S 

Brahman. 


870 

148 

078 

21 

4 

866 

809 

18 

127 

880 

48 

17 1 

889 

94 

8 

491 

.501 

Ghaniar. 

Ss 

461 

181 

,088 

10 

2 

868* 

189 

6 

840 

600 

60 

26 ' 

650 

124 

23 

400 

517 

Dhlraari 

.887 

800 

164 

*J0O7 

SO 

4 

748 

286 

21 

220 

682 

'80 

28 

888 

130 

20 

485 

403 

Dhobi. 


871 





1/)00 



800 

% 

• • 

> • 

l,0jM 

. . 

. . 

1,000 

, , 

Oond (Htndti). 

884 

440 

iso 

*070 

*18 

*'a 

618 

70 

6 

478 

488 

42 

41 

860 

100 

28 ! 

462 . 

40.* 

Qoiid {Tribal^ 
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DiaTBIBUTIO.V OF 1,000 MALK8 OF EACH AOB BY CIVIL CONDITION. , | 




AU AGES. 

j 


0-5 


1 

6—12. 


12—20. 

20—40. 

40 AXD OVEBa 1 

CASTla 


•6 


! 

1 • 

! 

I *9 




• •o 





i . 

*2 



i 





i 

*a 

i 1 

1 



"3 

■ i 


? 

B 

>6 

1 

1 

• 

1 

E 

•d 

if 



1 

1 i. 

1 

1 



1 

^ 1 

1 

1 

1 


: .3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 



s 

p 

! S 

I ^ 

I 




1 1 

P 



P 

1 

; ^ 

P 


S 

P 

j 

5 

1 


2 

; 3 

1 ■ 

! 4 

1 

.6 


n 

1 7 

K 

0 

10 

1 

1 11 

12 

i 

1 

14 

16 

1 

17 

18 

10 

1 




Cenifol Provinces and Berar—-<'orM. 




• 




Kalar . . • 


437 

4v:i 

I 70 080 

10 : X 

003 

0U 

7 

.634 

1 410 

47 

07 823 

80 

36 

785 

170 

Kiinbi • . 


s&o 

ri6t!i 

86 08 


14 1 1 

; 842 

1.61 

7 

801 

1 .681 

28 

67 ; 850 

o:^ 

14 

' 77a 

213 

Kiirml , 

f • 

42fl 

483 

88 OTf 


13 ' 0 

.8.62 

144 

4 

300 

1 .642 

03 

03 

788 

no 

10 

■ 704 

280 

lodhi . • 


438 

40V 

63 IIVI8 

•2 

i 03.3 

64 

3 

601 

1 376 , 2:i 

8.6 

844 

71 

25 

800 

166 

laotinr . . • 


46U 1 470 

7o 000 


3 

02.6 

66 

0 

.67.6 

378 

1 

lU 

700 

83 

88 

7S» 

173 

Mall . 

ff 

1 346 

1 

663 

02 001 



830 

1.64 

7 

325 

1 034 

! 41 

43 

856 

102 

13 

708 

810 

M<»lira • . • 


1 446 

I 400 

r,, 

086 

13 1 

011 

8.6 

4 

.664 

1 412 

1 2^ 

8.6 

846 

60 

30 

816 

154 

Eajpiit ' . • 


404 

.604 

02 086 

14 1 

IN 18 

81 

11 

.648 

1 300 


120 

780 

01 

00 

738 

207 

TfjT , 

• * 

1 3U2 1 :i37 

1 71 

1 '.'86 , 

1- 

•1 

1 8.62 

143 

•6 

.301 

' .664 

' 42 

54 

861 

85 

30 

702 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 


Proportion who we mwiled and widowed at certain ages. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Literacy. 

139. In previous census reports this chapter has usually been headed “ Educa- Tje»e*p«*ltfce 
tion ”, a title which might comprehend any range of literary ability from the scrawl 

of a signature on a cheque to the composition of a political leading article. The 
census statistics, however, are in fact of a more modest nature, being confined to a 
record of those who can read and write. Even so, to understand the meaning and 
significance of the returns, it will be necessar}’’ to consider the criteria which have 
been held at this and previous censuses to justify the return of an individual as 
literate. Before 1901 the population was divided in respect of this return into three 
categories — learning, i,e., under instruction either at home or at school or at 
college ; literate, i.e., able both to read and write some language but 
not at the moment under instruction, and illiterate, i.e., not under instruction . 
and not able to read and write any language. The classification was found, 
however, to be unsatisfactory and misleading. The group of those recorded as 
learning was depleted by the omission, at the one end, of the younger pupils 
who had recently joined the schools and, at the other, of the more advanced 
students who claimed to be literate, and consequently the number of persons 
recorded as under instruction differed substantially from the corresponding 
statistics of the Education Department. This triple classification was therefore 
abandoned in 1901 and the population was divided into the two classes of literate 
and illiterate. No orders were, however, issued as to the degree of proficiency in 
reading and writing required to satisfy the test of literacy, and the decision being 
left in the hands of the local staff considerable variations naturally resulted . A clear 
definition was first adopted in 1911 , when it was laid down that those only were to 
be considered literate who could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. 

This definition has been retained at the present census and the returns are therefore 
directly comparable with those of 1911. 

It is not easy to compute the degree of accuracy which the statistics represent- 
There are a considerable number of persons who can read but not write, chiefly 
Muhammadans who have learnt enough Arabic; to be able to read the Koran. 

This class has some pretensions to literacy and has been .separately recorded in the 
Baroda schedule. It does not, however, qualify under the definition laid down. 

So far as the human equation is concerned ambition on the part of the public to be 
recorded as literate was probably met by cxclusivene.ss on the pa^t of the 
educated enumerator, who had the last word in the matter. In the Nbrth-West 
Frontier Province, where the sword is more respected than the pen, there is said 
to have been some reluctance on the part of the tribesmen to confess to so 
unmanly a (juality as literacy, while there seems in various provinces to have 
been an inclination for the census staff to intcrjiret the simple and practical census 
criterion in the less clastic terms of a school standard, and to allow literacy only 
to those who had passed the fourth primary (bourse. As will be seen later on diffi- 
culties appear in the analysis of figures of literacy by age which perhaps suggest some 
inconsistency of jrecord, but on tlie whole there is a consensus of opinion that the 
simple criterion laid down was easily umlerstood and sensibly interpreted. No 
question was prescribed as to the language of literacy, as enquiry on this point made 
in 1901 had shown that each person was almost invariably returned as literate in 
his mother tongue. In Baluchistan, Baroda, Kashmir and Mysore, however, 
further information on these lines was obtained a;id tabulated. 

140. The statistics regarding Literacy are contained in Imperial Tables VI IT R«i«eoeet* 
and IX. Table VIII shows the number of literate and illiterate persons of each sex "*•*•"**•• . 
and religion classifi^ under the age-periods 0-10, 10-15, 15-20 and 20 and over, 

and Table IX their distribution by sheeted castes. In both tables figures are given 
for persons literate in English. It must be explained that a change has been 
made in the mode of presenting the proportional figures given in the tables in this 
chapter. Hitherto it has been the practice to base the ratio of the literate 
on the total of the population of the area or community dealt with. It is, however, 
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Diagram shoumg Uteracy hy sex and locality 1 1921 
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now usoal in the reports of Europe^ countries and of America to presume that 
' oluldrm Below a oeih;^ a^e are illiterate and to exclude them from the population 
on which the proportions are calculated. In tiie present case it is assumed that the 
population Bdow five 3rearB old is illiterate and tne age-group 0-5 has, therefore, 
been excluded in working out the ratios of the literate in the population. It has 
suggested that the change brings the figures under the ' influence of the 
discrepancies to which, as has been seen in Chapter V, the record of age is subject ; 
but ue minimum t^e chosen (under five) is sufficiently low to afford a fair 
margin before literacy is usually reached and, in any case, the errors in age 
grouping are probably fairly constant from census to census in the population and 
its different sections so that statistical comparisons are not vitiated thereby. 

141. The main ^ires of literacy by age and localily are given in the state- BrtwasllJkiiw. 
ment below. The diagram opposite illustrates the regional figures in each sex. 
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The number of persons recorded in the present census in India as literate, in the 
sense of being able to write a letter and read the reply thereto, is 22-6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of age be excluded, to 82 in every thousand 
of the population. Of males 139 in every thousand at age five and above are literate, 
the corresponding proportion in the case of females being 21. Taking males we 
find that in the ages 6-10, 29 per mille only are literate ; the proportion rises to 
110 between the ages 10 and 16 and to 174 between 16 and 20 and thereafter drops 
to 171. The age-group 16-20 is usually considered to be the most repr«senta> 
tive period in considering the extent of literacy in the population. By fifteen 
schoolboys have generally pas.sed the fourth primary standard and; can there- 
fore read and write without question, while presumably few who have not learnt to 
read and write by the age of 20 will acquire that faculty in after life. At the 
same time it may be argued that the literacy of boys and girls at school 
is only of potential importance and that effective literacy begins at about 20 
years of age. At any rate this drop in the proportion at 20 and over is at 
variance with the experience of previous censuses, when the proportion of literate 
males oMot than 20 far exceeded the proportion between 16 and 20. The 
point will be discussed later on when we have more fully reviewed the statistics 
for localities and coinmunities. Meanwhile we may note that the proportion 
among literate females also is highest (36 per mille) at the age 16-20 and 
falls to 20 per mille at 20 and over. Apart from Burma, where monastic 
education is traditional and more than half of the population over five years 
old is literate, we notice-in the map below the high standard of literacy round 
the coastal tracts of eastern, southern and western India, as compared with 
the mass of illiteracy in the purely agricultural population of the northern 
and central portions of the countiy. We can reco^ze various influences 
in ' this distribution— economic, political, social, religious and even racial. 
Literacy .will always be high in commercial and industrial tracts and in the larjge 
cities round wffich they lie. The growth in Bengal of the middle class, with its 
exclusively clerical traditions, is the result partly of the system of land tempe in the 
regular^ settled tracts and partly of the poHlical histo^ of eastern India, wh^ 
condirionis have for long been more settled and peaceful than in other parts of India. 
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The proportion of literacy varies considerably within the boundaries of the 
provinces. Thus in Assam the ratio per mille is 83 in the Surma Valley and 70 in 
the Brahmaputra Valley. In Bengal the central portion which contains the 
metropolis is the most literate, having 143 literate persons in every thousand ; the 
western division has 127 literates while the east and the north, with 91 and 76 
respectively, are much more backward. Orissa again has a ratio of 79 
per mille ; South Bihar has 66, and North Bihar only 45. In the Bombay 
Presidency the proportion of literates varies from 156 in Gujarat to 62 in Sind. 
Literacy is naturally more prevalent in South Burma which is more highly de- 
veloped than the northern tracts. Literate males are most numerous in the 
central division and literate females in the Delta and in several districts in 
Burma more than half the population is literate. The Nerbudda Valley, 
which contains many good sized towns, has the largest proportion of literate 
males (131 per mille) in the Central Provinces and the Chota Nagpur States 
the smallest (18 per mille). In Madras the West Coast is the most advanced 
having 119 literates per thousand, the Agency division being the most 
backward. The Sub-Dimalayan tract in the Punjab, which contains ten 
cantonments and a large number of troops, has a proportion of 61 literates per 
mille while the North West Dry Area, where there is only one cantonment, has 37 
•only. In the United Provinces all the natural divisions, except the Sub- 
Himalayan East which is stationary, have progressed fairly uniformly though 
the standard is not high, the best educated part of the province beiug the West 
Himalayan districts ^th a proportion of 143 males and 14 females literate in a 
thousand. The strength of the Christian Church, wnth its wide educational 
orgamzation,. has done much to raise the standard of literacy in south India, 
especiall^r in the stAtes of Cochin and Travancore where, as idso in Mysore, the 
■progress is also due to .the energy of the administrations in farthering educational 
advancement, a very high proportion of the higher castes in these states being 
.now literate. 
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142. The table below shows the progress of literacy in the population of the rragmi ti Mnmj . 
main pioyinoes since 1911. 
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The number of literate persons in India has risen during the decade from 18*5 to 
22*6 millions, or 22 per cent, against an increase in the population of 1*2 per cent. 

If persons under ten years are excluded the increase of literate males is 16 and 
that of literate females is 71 per cent. The imj)rovement which, as will be seen 
from the table, results in raising the proportion of literate males from 140 in 1911 
to 161 in 1921 in the population and of literate females from 13 to 23, is shared 
by every province and state though in varying degrees. It is remarkable in 
Burma where a large proportion of the Buddhist populatioii passes through the 
monastic schools. The standard of education in these schools is however of an 
elementary character, and it is probable that, had any higher educational test 
been applied, Burma would have held a far lower iiosition in comparison with 
other provinces than that which it now occupies. Of the other British Provinces, 

Assam, Bengal and Bombay are the only three where there has been a marked 
improvement in the proportion of literate males since 1911, while in foreign 
territory the high progress made in the enterprising states of Baroda, Travancore, , 

Cochin and Mysore is conspicuous. In Baroda compulsory edw'ation has 
been enforced since the year 1906, and the discussion in the Bombay and 
Baroda reports regarding the effect of the measure on the statistics of 
literacy, as compared with those of Kathiawar and British Gujarat, will interest 
students of educational policy. The Baroda State has not yet caught up 
the lead which British Gujarat had over it in 1901, though in the proportion of 
literates in the school-going ages 10 to 20 the State is now ahead. It is difficult to 
gauge the effect of the influenza mortality on the comparative statistics of literacy, 
but the incidence of the death-rate must undoubtedly have been heavier in the 
illiterate rural population than among literates, and the high percentage of 
increase in literacy in the Central Provinces must owe something to this selective 
factor. On the other hand Mr. Edye, writing of the progress in the United 
Provinces, remarks : " The advance (since 1911) would certainly have been 
. greater had ndt the Influenza epidemic discriminated so markedly against persons 
between 20 and 36 years of age ; figures have not been abstracted for this age- 
period, but it must certainly contain a greater proportion of literates than any 
other of equal length. But it would be dangerous to attribute the want of 
educational progress to the influenza epidemic as a whole. Literates are concen- 
trated in the well-to-do classes and these cannot but have resisted the disease 
better than did the ]^r.” In Assam, where the total population increased by over 
13 i>er cent., the nigh rate of progress has been well distributed over the 
province and literacy, especially in the Hill tracts, owes much to missionary 
enteip:^, while in the tracts of North-Western India the concentration of military 
forces is probably the chief factor in determining the trend of the figures. 

^ 143. Though the number of literate women throughout India is still small and utmey woac 
their proportion ve^ low among the more backward peoples of the Central Prov- 
inces, Bihar and Orissa, Bajputana, Kashmir and Hyderabad, the fact remains that 
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there has been steady advance in the education of girls in the last twenty years*. 
Literacy is an indication rather of culture than of cnvilization, ancl while there is 
nothing inherent in the Indian tradition that should prevent the development of the ' 
education of tlie male population, the case is, except in Burma, different in r^ard to 
women. The spirit both of Brahmanism and of Islam is distinctly opposed to the 
education of the female sex ; and there is little doubt that the women of India owe^ 
the growing facilities offered them for acquiring literacy to the influence on the 
male section of the community of foreign standards and ideals. That the 
education of women is unnecessary, unorthodox and dangerous, is still the stand- 
point of a large section of Indian society. It is still the predominant' attitude- 
of the Muhammadans and Jains of the better class, though in the case of their 
men the ability to read and write is for the former a reli^ous obligation and for- 
the latter a professional necessity. The scheme of life which orthodox tradition 
imposes on the women of India presents obstacles to education which, if not 
insuperable, are at least formidable. The customs of 'purdah and of early mar- 
riage limit the number of girls in the schools and nec^essitate the withdrawal of the- 


proTinoe. in ino aeca.ui. society towards women who accept any 
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majority before they have had a fair oppor- 
tunity to acquire any lasting knowledge o£ 
letters, while the orthodox attitude of 


loo. 144. The statistics of literacy by religion are exhibited in the annexed diagram 

and, in more local 
detail, in subsidiary 
Tables 1 and III at the 
end of this chapter. 
Almost all the ParsiS' 
and most of the Jains 
are traders for whom 
literacy, is essential 
for business. Of the 
latter more than half 
of the males are able- 
to read and write 
but only 9 per cent, 
of the females; but 
while Jain male 
literates have risen 



Note.— T he rvopmtloos In thia diagram an for aU ages. Slightly t he re IS a 

more decided increase among literate females. The proportion of Buddhist 
males who are literate is slightly below that of the Jains, but their women are 


women are- 


consid^ably mc^re advanced. Of the Christians 285 per rnittA are literate, but 


in their case the s^ inequality is much smaller, 
females being more than naif that of males. 


proportion of literate 
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. Tbe Hindus have one literate p^son in every thirteen ; for males the ratio is 
•one in eight and for females one in surty-three, the proportion for males having in- 
creased in the decade from 116 to 130 per mille and that for females from 9 to 16. 

'The proportion of Sikh males who are literate is less than that of Hindus. 

Literacy is valued by the Sikhs for the religious exercise of reading the Granth 
and is said to be easy to attain, as the Gurmukhi script is not difficult to 
master. But the Sikhs are heavily recruited from the lower illiterate classes 
.and this fact accounts both for their low standard of literacy and for the 
decline £|;om 121 to 107 per 1,000 in the last decade. The Census Superin- 
tendent of the Punjab writes : — 

** The educational stagnation of the Sikhs is possibly due to a real increase in literacy 
.combined with a diminution arising from the conversion of the comparatively illiterate Mazhabi 
to the ranks of Sildiism.... Another factor in the situation is possibly the fact that a knowledge ' 

•of Gurmukhi is not a key to any Government appointment in the same way as the Urdu lan- 
guage is, and this may to some extent explain the growing neglect of the national language 
of the Sikhs.’* 

One Muhammadan male in 11 and one female in 116 can read and write. 

“The low position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact that in Bengal, the 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are in the minority, as in the Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Madras, they are usually town dwellers 
and have a considerably higher proportion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the proportion of literacy among 
Hindus is seriously afiected by th*e inclusion among them of the vast mass of the 
lower rural classes. It will be found later on that some of the higher Hindu 
.castes have more literate males than the Parsis, while others are on a level with 
• or even below the aboriginal tribes. 

146. The procedure observed in compiling Imperial Table IX, showing literacy Cw*. 

by caste, was to select a sufficient number of caste groups to give an idea of the 
progress of education in the various strata of society. The main statistics of this 
table have been reduced to proportional figures for some of the main castes in 
' subsidiary Table VI, at the end of this chapter. The castes are arranged there in 
order of merit in literacy and though, speaking generally, literacy is connected with 
social position, occupation is a strong modifying influence so that, for example, 
the professional and trading classes to whom literacy is essential not unfrequently 
stand higher than castes above them in the social scale. The low position of the 
Rajputs exemplifies this point. The extent of literacy of individual castes varies 
in provinces and states, and it is sometimes the case tliat high castes in one area 
are less advanced in respect of literacy than castes of far lower rank; elsewhere. 

Thus in both Assam and Bengal the Baidyas are ahead of the other castes 
:4n literates both male and female, more than half of the Baidya women in 
Assam being able to read and write. In most provinces the Brahmans 
have a high proportion of literate males, though in the Punjab and N.-W. F. 

Province the Khatris and Aroras lead and in the United Provinces the 
Kayasthas (523) and Agarwalas (398) are far ahead of the Brahmans (191). In 
Madras there are marked variations in the various sub-castes of Brahmans, the 
Tamil Brahmans having the largest proportion (715) of literate males and the 
.. Malayalam (21 9) of literate females. Among Muhammadans the Bohras in Bombay 
. and the Labbais and Mappillas in Madras have a comparatively high degree of liter- 
. acy and in the United Provinces the Saiyids are even more literate than the 
Brahmans. Literacy among the “ depressed classes ” and aborigines is naturally 
rare. The comparatively high proportion of literates among Santal women in 
.Bihar and Orissa is remarkable; but something of the same sort is seen 
: among some of the tribes of the Central Provinces who send their girls freely to 
the mission schools. It is unnecessary further to recite figures which are shown 
more clearly in tabular form, and as the local variations are considerable the 
.-subject is best studied by reference to the provincial reports. 

146. In the whole of India 2*5 million persons or 160 males and 18 females utenMy la Bniibk. 
in every ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and over can read and 
^'Wxite English. One in t^ty males in Bengal and one in forty-three in Bombay 
are literate in English. In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
*8 per cent* while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and the United 
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ProvinceB it is below 1 per cent. Of the States Cochin and TravancQre- 
have between 3 and 4 per cent, but in others the proportions are much 
lower. More than half the number of Farsi males and one-fourth of their 
females can read and write English. Of Christians nearly all the Europeans 
and many of the Anglo-Indians are literate in English ; but except on the southern 
coast English literacy is rare among the Indian Christians and the regional pro- 
portions therefore largely follow the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total populations, are small, some of the 
higher castes have a fairly large number of English-knowing members. 
In Bengal about half of the Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, while in Madras more than a quarter 
of the Tamil Brahmans <^an claim this accomplishment. Of the Jains in 
Kathiawar nearly a tenth are literate in h^nglish though the Chaturth 
Jains of Kolhajnir, who are cultivators, are leas literate than the average of the 
Presidency. That substantial progress has been made since last census in the 
acquisition of English is suggested by the fact that during the decade the 
number of males knowing English rose by 51 per cent, and that of females by 
67 per cent. ; but the figures are too small for percentages of this sort to 
be anything but misleading, and the variation in the. proportions shown 
in subsidiary Table IV' or in the actual figures is a safer guide. Among the 
main Provinces the greatest progress has been made by Bengal, Assam and 
Bombay and in the States l»y Cocliin, Travancore, Mysore and Baroda. 

LHcfMr la CMm. 147. The proportion of literates in urban is naturally much higher than in. 

rural areas. The statement in the margin 
exhibits the advantage which the inhabit- 
ants of large towns possess as regards 
literacy over those of rural tracts. The 
proportion ’ of literate males is three times 
and that of literate females six times 
as great in cities as it is in the general 
population. The reasons for this difference 
are obvious. liifc in cities is clearly more 
conducive to the diffusion of literacy than 
life in the villages. The cities are the 
centres of social, intellectual and commer- 
cial life. They contain the principal law- 
courts and some of them are the head- 
quarters of Government. They are better- 
provided than the villages with schools 
and they contain most of the higher 
educational institutions, at which persons 
who have already acquired the <;ensus standard of literacy in other districts 
come to pursue theii- studies. Of the three Presidency towns Calcutta has 53 
per cent, literate males and 27 per cent, females, Madras 60 and 19 and 
Bombay 31 and .1 .0 ])or cent, respectively. The eight cities and selected towns 
of the Punjab contain 212 literate males and 62 females in every thousand of 
either sex as com])ai ed with 74 and 9 in the Province as a whole. 

A«|pUttw Md Of the attitude of the average Indian public towar^ literary education 

* the Census Superintendent of Mysore, himself an Indian, writes ^ 

“ What determines literacy in any community is in the first instance the nature of the occu- 
pations it usually follows, tbat is, whether they are such as require a knowrledge of reading and 
w'riting, and in the second instance whether there arc any special facilities within reach which 
attract the members of the community to leant, though there be no great need for the learning. 
The pursuit of letters purely as nieans for intellectual growth is mostly a figm^t of the 
theorists.” 

Mr. Thyagarajaiyar proceeds to trace the dominant influence on education of 
utility, based on occupation and sometimes modified, as in the Christian conununity 
and to a certaui extent in towns, by opportunity, through the various social and 
communal sections of the population.. The discussion at least emphasises the 
fact that, unlike'tho . ifiore advanced centres of Europe where ignorance of letters - 
hides its head, there is in India as yet no general tradition of literacy. Mr. Edye- 
(United Provinces) remarks : — 
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** Every district officer knows that boys who will leave these (primary) scjhools before 
they have learnt to read and write form a big proportion of the total attendance. The 
parents of such a boy never seriously intend that he should btt educated. They send him 
to school and leave him there so long as he is in the preparatory or oven in the lower classes, 
because this is a cheap way of keeping him occupied and out of mischief ; because they are 
pressed to do so by the schoolmaster — or oven by his superiors — who want to improve 
the look of their returns ; or perhaps in case he shows a special aptitude for learning. They 
take him away as soon as the expense increases and he can make himself useful in field or at 
pasture. This attitude is natural enough. What has been cmphasiKcd in the last two reports 
is still true of the villager, if not of the towns-inan. He does not de.sire education for his child- 
ren for its own sake, but only as a means of obtaining employment . There is thus no moth'e 
for educating the boy who is destined for the plough.” 

This attitude towards education is i^erhaps changing in the more advanced 
areas, but that it is widespread will be admitted by every student of rural menta- 
lity in India. The question then how far literacy, imposeii on an indifferent 
if not unwilling people, is retained wlien no longer needed is one of some 
interest, and the subject has been studied in various provincial reports on 
the basis of such figures as are available of the age classification of literate persons 
at successive censuses. We have already seen that the percentage of literate males 
rises continuously from 29 in the age-period 5-10 to 110 in the group 10-15 and 
174 in the group 16-20. So far the progression of the figures is according to ex- 
pectation and follows the sequence shown in previous enumerations. In the ages 
of 20 and above there is, however, considerable variation. At the Census of 1911 
the number per mille of literates in the ages 20 and over substantially exceeded the 
proportion in the group 15-20 (IfJo against 144). Commenting on this some- 
what unexpected rise Sir Edward Gait remarked : 

“ The steady rise in the proportion up to the age-period 15-20 is readily intelligible, but 
it is not so clear why there should be a further rise amongst jiersons aged 20 and over. It will 
be seen further on that education is steadily spreading ; and it would seem, therefore, a 
'priori that the proportion who are literate between the ages of 15 and 20, i.e., amongst persons 
who have just passed the ordinary school-going age, should bo larger than that amongst older 
persons, many of whom passed the school-going age at a time when the opportunities for 
learning were far smaller than they are now. Three reasons may be adduced to account for 
this apparent anomaly. The first is that, even at the age of 1.5, a boy’s education is some- 
times not sufficiently complete to qualify him to be classed as literate in the sense of being able 
to write a letter and to read manuscript. The second is that, in tl»e case t)f youths, the 
enumerators were xjorhaps apt to be stricter than at the higher ag(;s, when they would more 
readily accept an affirmative answer to the question “ Can you both read and write ?” Thirdlj' 
amongst the trading clas.ses, who generally have a large proportion of literate persons, the 
knowledge is picked up gradually in the course of business aud a youth may often be 20 years 
of age or even older before he is fully competent to read ami WTite.” 

At the present census the proportion of those of 20 and above drops to 171, 
but the decrease is not by any means shared by all provinces and communities as- 
will be seen by the figures in the statenient bcloiv. 
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Eveh if we presume that the three factors described above have not been suffi- 
ciently influential to override the natural trend of the figures the difficulty in ex- 
plaining the local and communal variations is not overcome. 

2 R 
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comimriioB w;tb 141). Further difficulties appear when we attempt any comparison between the 
numbers wlio were literate in the age-groups 10—20 in 1911 with those returned 
as literate who are 20 and over at this census and must therefore include the survi-, 
vors of the former group. This comparison has been the subject of study in various 
provinces. In Bengal Mr. Thompson to obtain greater accuracy graduated the 
literates returned in each of the ages from 10 to 29 so as to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the vagaries of the age returns. He writes : — 

“ The apparent concluaion is that the proportion literate steadily increases from the 
ago of 10 right up to the ago of 27. it is ])Ossiblo tliat mortality is greater among the illiterate 
than among the literate and that a certain number teach themselves to read after tliey 
have reached maturity, but tlu‘ rc.sult is an unexpected one and must, I think, be taken as point- 
ing to the conclusion that whether there has been laj)se from literacy to any great extent or not 
it has not been admitterl in filling up tlie ceiisus schedules.” 

Mr. Lloyd (Assam) arrives at niiicli the same conclusion. He compares the 
actual figu7(i.s of literates returned in age-grou]> 20-30 in the tw’o districts of 
Kamriip an<l Cachar with the literates returned in the age-group 10-20 in 1911 
and finds a very large excess in the former group in each district. The results 
of similar calculations in the figures of Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Travancore 
and Baroda are much the same, and all that we are in a position to say is that if 
there is, as may be expected on general considerations, any lapse from literacy in 
the higher age-periods at any rate it does not appear in the census statistics. 


CbniNirboa with (he 
returns of Education 
Keiiartinent. 


150. It will be of interest to compare the progress of instruction according to the 

statistics issued by the 
Education Department. 
The comparative figures 
of the numbers of insti- 
tutions and scholars in 
the last year of each of 
the two decades are 
shown in the marginal 
statement. The total 
number of scholars is 
now 8*3 millions, the 
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proportion of female scholars being barely one-fifth of that of the male. In every 
hundred scholars 03 are Hindus, 24 Musalmaiis, 4 Christians and 9 others. Of 
the 63 Hindus, again, 11 arc Brahmans and the rest non-Brahmans, while of 
the latter 0 per cent, belong to the “ depressed classes.” 


The majority ol the pupils, viz., 76 per cent., 
are in the primary schools and of these 
nearly lialf were at the most rudimentary 
stage. Only a limited number of these pri- 
mary students proceed further with their 
studies and of the remainder probably the 
greater portion relapses into illiteracy after 
leaving school. The shortness of time pass- 
ed at school by the average pupil who 
enters a primary institution, the imperfect 
nature of the instruction and the irregular- 
ity of the attendance undoubtedly account 
for the fact that the figures of literacy 
are less than would be expected from 
the figures of school , attendance. The 
comparative figures olf literates (census) 
and pupils (departmental) are given in the marginal table. Except in Burma, 
where conditions are exceptional, there is some resemblance between 
the proportions in columns 2 and 4, the latter colunm representing roughly the 
student ages. It. h'as^ to be remembered that the figures in column 2 exclude 
those who are 8tu4yihg in their, homes or in indigenous institutions outside the 
j urisdiction oi Government. If, however, the figures in columns 2 and 4 represented 
the outturn at the age of 20 of youths who had a fair knowledge of reading an d 
writing the proportions in column 3 should clearly be considerably higher thalL 
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Madras 

44 

08 

51 

N.-W K. Province 

22 

45 

21 

Punjab 

27 

47 

22 

United Provinces , 

23 

42 

23 
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*^MPABISaN WITH THB RBTUBNS OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

they axe. The subject has been dealt with in some of the provincial reports 
in greater statistical detail. Mr. Jacob (Punjab) points out that literacy 
. among boys and girls at school is only of potential importance and that “ effective 
literacy ” begins at about 20 years of age ; judged from this point of view there has 
been practically no progress in . the Punjab during the dccuxle. After collating 
the statistics of the educational department with those of the ( ensus Mr. Jacob ob- 
serves : — 

“ Thus while extra-scholastic literates below 20 have dccrcastid by 19,000 persons, conse- 
quent on the closing down of many private educational institutions during tlui decade, there 

has been a- very slight increase in tlie numbers of 
extra-scholastic literates of all ages. The results 
suggest that tlie efforts of the Department of 
Education to increase the literacy of the Province 
have been almost completely nullified by the 
diminution in private educational enterprise. It 
is not surprising therefore to find that “ effective ’* 
male Iiterac‘.y, which we niay regard as a touch- 
stone of th<? utilitarian value of education, has , 
advanced only from 9*<15 to 9‘C6 per cent, for the 
whole of the Punjab and Delhi. The relevant 
figures are noted in the margin.” 

Basing his calculation on the number of males who enter on tlieir twentieth year 
every year and the proportion of literates among them according to the census 
Mr. Jacob estimates that 22,000 literate males of the age of t wenty will have to be 
turned out to maintain the present standard of 9*7 per cent, literates over that age ; 
while in order to work up and maintain a standard of 20 per cent, literate males it 
would be necessary for the Education Department to tui ji out 45,000 literate males 
every year. The actual outturn is 47,000 at present and the De])a.rtment hopes to 
increase it to 60,000 during the ne.xt decade. But considerable allowance has to 
be made for lapse from literacy which is common among boys even after four years 
of schooling. Assuming a lapse of 10,000 per annum, leaving 50,000 stable literate 
males, Mr. Jacob calculates that the number of literate males in 1931 w'ould be 
814,808 giving, with a rise of 6-5 in the total population in the decade, a percentage 
of 13*2 of literate males as compared with 9*7 at present. 

Mr. Edye (United Provinces) uses the departmental figures of expenditure 
on primary schools to calculate roughly the cost of producing a literate. He 
writes : — 

“ The census statistics are not concerned with degrees of tulucHticu)., but only with mere 
literacy, which is, generally speaking, the pro<luct of the primary schools. Literates of t-he agts- 
period 10-20 found in 1921 represent roughly the effective output of the i)rimary schools for the 
decade. These amount to 414,000. Direct expenditiu’c, incurred on primary education dur- 
ing the same period was about two and a half t'rores. The expenditure of the previous decade 
cannot have been much more than one and a half crores : the figure for 1901 -02 was Us. 14,16,000, 
and for 1910-11, Ks. 17,76,000. Literates of the age-period 1 0-20 numbered 389.000 in 1911. 
In the decade 1901-11 the cost of production of a literate was therefore Ks. 40. ] n the present 

decade the corresponding cost of production has been Ks. 60. But the additional 25,000 
literates produced have cost a crore, or Ks. 4,000 each.”* 

Sucb calculations are interesting, but it is doubtful if the two sets of figures 
will stand inter-manipulation of this kind. 

*The8e rough calculations include in cost of producing a literate in thin drende cxj'erulituro on buildingn which 
will aJso be used for producing literates in future decades. TJiis in fair cuougli, for nothing is debited for cost of 
bttUdings used in this but paid for in previous decades. 

The argument is of course vitiated by neglect of fall in value of money. But the Education Department waa • 
not much affected thereby— in the matter of salaries and the like— till the last year or two of the decade. 


LiietaU males over 20 for the Punjab and Delhi. 

1911 1921 

Punjab . . . • 665,453 670,000 

Delhi 35,683 

Total * 665,453 705,683 

Total males over 20 for the Punjab and Delhi. 

Punjab .... 7,038,795 7.144,124 
Delhi 164,068 

Total . 7.088,705 7,308,792 
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NmBKK PfRMllXB WHO ARB LITKIUTB. 


Pbopinob» Statb or Agbnct. 

All ages 5 and over. 



Persons. 

Males 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

INDIA .... 


82 

138 

21 

PvOfiBOOl ... 


84 

144 

2C 

AJmor-Mcrwara 


ns 

1K.5 

2l 

AndamauB and Kioobare . 


105 

237 

.3( 

Aanam .... 


72 

124 

14 

Baludhiatan . 


47 

7« 

I 

Bengal .... 


104 

181 

21 

Bihar and Orlsaa . 


.">] 

od 

( 

Bombay 


05 

157 

21 

Burma .... 


317 

i.10 

Hi 

C^intral Provinces and Berar 


40 

87 

4 

Goorg .... 


144 

214 

.*»>■ 

Delhi .... 


122. 

180 

4( 

Madras 


08 

173 

24 

N.-W. P. Province 


.'•0 

1 80 

1(1 

Purdab 


4r» 

74 

!1 

United Provinces . 


42 

73 

7 

Statoi And Ageneios 


70 

no 

26 

Baroda State 


147 

240 , 

47 

(.bntral India {Agewy) . 


M 

d4 ' 

t: 

t'oehin State 


214 

317 ■ 

115 

flwalior State . . 


40 

tl7 j 

7 

Hyderabad State . 


n:i 

.'iT ! 

8 

Kiishmlr State 


2d 

1 

4(J 

3 

Mysore State 

. • ! 

84 

143 1 

22 

Rajpntana (Agency) 

Sikkim State 

• -I 

30 

45 

r.8 ' 
8(1 1 

.5 

3 

Travanoore State . 

. 1 

270 

380 

173 


20 andoYcr. 

MAtes. 

Females. 

“ 1 

12 

in : 

20 

178 

19 

227 

20 

200 

30 

150 

13 

346 

m 

225 

21 

126 

7 

184 

24 

620 

118 

m 

0 

256 

52 

217 


214 

?2 

102 

11 

04 

0 

80 

7 

132 

24 

265 

34 

Hi 

0 

307 

113 

83 

7 

67 

8 

01 

3 

100 

10 

00 

5 

127 

4 

440 

100 


Note.— ‘T he flBureifi for Proviiiws in Ihla and the sulmpquent nr*' iiii‘hisivo oi*th»' to th<‘m,pxn‘])t in the cusi^oi’Miulnw, where they excludo Cochin iiiid 

Travancore. 
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Literacy in English by age, sex and locdity. 


i 


PnoYiKOK, Stats ob Aoency. 


6—10. 


I 


I 

I 


MaieB. 


PcmlneH. 


, 1 

mik 


Profinoif . 


2 


10 

20 




7 

8 


AJrner-Merwara • . | 

48 

Assam .... 

12 

Baluchistan . 

211 

Bengal . ^ . 

48 

Bihar and Orlsaa 

0 

Bombay.. 

18 

tBurma .... 

36 ! 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 ^ 1 

Ooorg . . . 1 

1 20 


24 

4 

22(i 

i) 

:) 

12 

21 

4 

28 


Delhi 

Madras 

N.-W. F. Province 
Punjab . 

United Provinces 


68 

2S 

20 

n 

0 


03 

11 

0 

4 

4 


10 


4 


Baroda State . 
Cvutral India (Affeticy) 
Uochln State 
Owullur State 
Hyderabad State 


2 1 

6 » 

28 Ifi 

(i 1 

18 4 


Kashmir State 
Mysore State . 
Bajputana (Ageneff ) . 
Sikkim State . 
Travancore State • 


5 

24 

3 

2 

18 


1 

10 

2 

«> 

8 




I.ITKRATKIN ENOUSH PS» 10,000 








1021. 






1011. 

10- 

-l.-i. 

15- 

<20. 

20 and over. 

All ages 5 and over. 

All ages 5 and over. 


I'Vinilea. 

Males. 

Fciimlea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

4 

6 

8 

1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

122 

22 

m 

32 

188 

18 

100 

18 

100 

12 

131 

22 

308 

81 

202 

18 

176 

19 

m 

18 

2t'6 

03 

.024 

01 

452 

50 

864 

50 

260 

86 

148 

i:» 

374 

10 

226 

11 

189 

11 

111 

5 

7l:J 

328 

OM 

.333 

1.213 

72;i 

184 

26 

110 

21 

.Sli'i 

32 

614 

31 

384 

24 

839 

23 

228 

15 

r»r, 

r> 

135 

8 

07 

5 

78 

5 

47 

8 

Ml 

40 

431 

74 

283 

30 

230 

87 

168 

26 

llil 

40 

lOH 

57 

183 

^36 

155 

88 

104 

24 

4S 

11 

l«:> 

17 

105 

0 

84 

0 

64 

6 

266 

128 

.M»7 

103 

323 

54 

801 

06 

188 

35 

27r» 

62 

077 

00 

603 

121 

506 

102 



114 

31 

• 34 

18 

225 

21 

108 

23 

140 

16 

/iH 

10 

266 

11 

222 

17 

160 

16 

08 

0 

70 

12 

218 

10 

137 

14 

117 

12 

02 

12 

46 

It 

123 

16 

to I 

80 

1 

10 

78 

1 10 

55 

3 

72 

20 

195 

1 

37 

1 

' 112 

1 

16 

07 

1 

60 

0 , 

103 

10 

304 

24 

167 

0 

163 


104 

6 ' 

31 

6 

114 

10 

88 

7 

08 

! 6 

41 1 

3 

203 

121 

727 

204 

380 

67 

358 

1 76 

283 1 

36 

3:» 

^ 1 

07 

4 

68 

5 

56 

2 

• . 


42 

16 1 

113 

23 

01 

10 

56 , 

10 

30 

6 

.'■>4 

1 

ir»i ; 

3 

77 

3 

68 

3 

42 

1 ! 

170 ! 

31 

1 376 

60 

225 

35 

202 

33 

138 

25 

21 

2 1 

i 50 

4 

42 

3 

34 

8 

24 

2 

20 

2 1 

1 66 

3 

101 

4 

70 

8 

41 

1 

i7r> 

74 

4.'iO 

13C 

288 , 

54 

247 

68 

• 

162 

28 
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Progress of literacy since 1901. 










Nombkh of litrratb 

PfiB MILLS. 












All ages 10 and over. 




15—20. 




20 

and over. 



rUOnVOM, STATE OR AOBRCT. 

Males. 


Females. 



Males. 


Females 


Males. 

Females. 




1021. 

a 

1011. 

1001. 

1921. 

1911. 

i 

1001. 

i 

1921. 

1011. 

1001. 

1021. 

1911. 




1901. 

1021. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 i 

» 1 

0 


11 

12 

18 

14 


10 

17 

18 

10 

IHDIA a 

• 

• 

161 

140 

129 

23 

18 

*1 

174 

: 

144 

188 

86 

21* 

14 

171 

150 

180 

20 

12 

8 

Fiovinoes 

• 

. 

187 

147 

134 

22 

14 

9 

17ft 

151 

188 

36 

28 

14 

178 

167 

i« 

19 

12 

a 

AJmer-Merwara . 



210 

163 

142 

28 

17 

10 

211 

160 

210 

44 

37 

18 

287 

171 

167 

20 

14 

0 

Assam 


• • 

144 

117 

80 

16 

8 

6 

164 

126 

02 

23 

12 

8 

Eg 

181 

04 

18 

7 

5 

Baliichbtan • 

e 

e • 

76 

56 


<1 

4 


301 

287 

, , 

217 

161 


876 


166 

152 


Bengal 

a 


210 

187 

104 i 

138 

j 23 


7 

r214 

180 . 

176 

r 28 

19| 

m 

r226 

100*^ 

175 



B 

Bihar and Orlsaa . 



114 


t 7 

6' 


lin 

108* 


( 10, 

7) 

■H 

ll86 

114) 

} 7 

4 ) 

■1 

Bombay 



181 

158 

148 


17 

11 

217 

171 

168 

58 

28 

■41 

184 

163 

168 

24 

15 


Burma 



msM 

406 

408 

123 

70 

57 

560 

470 

486 

156 


Kl 

820 

544 

587 

118 

76 

■ 

1 Central Provinces and Berar 

m m 

103 

87 

79 

‘ 10 

4 

8 

i 142 


01 

18 

8 

ma 

104 

87 

88 

2 

8 

Ooorg . 

. 

m a 

238 

104 

150 

64 

36 

20 

1 


167 

162 

121 

J7 

87 

256 

214 

178 

58 

81 

16 

Madras 




183 

160 

86 

17 

12 


184 

166 

44 

20 

Kl 

214 

188 

176 

22 

14 

10 

7 

N.*W. F. Province 


e ■ 

95 

81 

88 

12 

S 


114 

82 

76 

20 

12 

■d 

102 

01 

101 


a 

Punjab 

Delhi . 


• 

• 

00) 

SOU 

84. 

iB6 

i 44 

} « 


Ifiii 

} w 

82 

i 56 


■1 

^41 

} •• 

06 

(A 

} ^ 


United Provinces . 


• « 

< S6 

78 

' 76 

8 

6 


92 

88 

77 

1*.| 

» 

■ 

80 

88 

81 

7 

6 

8 

Slatee tiid Ageiifliei . 


a a 

U7 

127 

ioo 

89 

12 


144 

loa 

104 

47 

20 

18 

181 

115 

108 

81 

19 

7 

Baroda State 


« a 

a77 

:K7I 

• 100 

62 

26 

0 

864 

2S8 

206 

105 

■3 

12 

265 

816 

208 

84 

15 

7 

Central India (Agmcg) 
Gwalior State 


a a 

76^ 
77 i 

64 

’ 68 

{ ! 

} » 


•f 78 
i 78 

} 61 

76 

i 11 1 

} * 

8 

f 01 
(68 

} •• 

72 

{ ? 

} • 

8 

Cochin State 


a a 

865 

820 


127 

70 

62 

859 ; 808 

282 

174 

104 


887 

867 

848 

112 

72^ 

68 

Hyderabad State . 

e 

a » 

65 

67 

70 

9 

5 


SO 

60 

77 j 

14 

7 

• 

67 

72^ 

r W 

% 

4 


Kashmir State 


a a 

54 

58 

52 

2 

2 

1 

ss 

42 

46 

4 

2 

JJ 

61 

62 

00^ 

2 

B. 

1 

Mysore State 

• 

a a 

163 

142 

24 

15 


174 

187 


dt 

24^ 


180 

‘8 

129' 

19 

12 

6 

Bajputana (AgMiey) 


a a 

SI 

70 

75 

5 

8 

2 

SO 

70 

!! 1 

7 

4 

B 


88 

8l 

» 2 


StkUm SUte 
Itevanoora State . 


a a 

101 

108 

125 

4 

pd 

8 1 

70 

72 


8 

8 

2 

127 

188 

165 

4 

4 

g'- 

« 


425 

220 

282 

ITS 

M 

22 ; 

a7 

218 

264 

286 

87 

58 

440 

862 

820 

119 

56 

25 
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3 TnInfi. ' KphitIi'k, Mal(>i«. I FoiiuiIch 


Koch . 

Ksliattriyn (Manipuri) 
Kacharl (Tribal) . 


BALUCHISTAN. 


Vathan 
nrahul . 

ilaluchi (Riloch) 


Baldya 

Brahmaa 

Kayafftlia 

Hiibarnabanlk 

Barul . 

Toll and Till 

Kamar 

SadRop 

JoRl(JURl) . 

Tantl . 

Naplt 

Baiehnab 

Pod . 

Kalbartta Chasl 
Sutraclhar 
Qoala . 


Dboba 
KainaAudia . 
Kalbartta JTallya 
Kajhanul 


BENGAL. 


2 

3 

1 •* 

4 

5 

210 

17 

117 

5 

107 

' 0 

111 

: 

ir»o 

U 

111 

j 

r 

i:i2 

ti 

1 HH 

2 

lOil 


01 

2 

17 

i:i 

1 

11 

0 


0 


0 


H 

1 

7 


714 

i 

i 121 

720 

:{|0 

rtri4 

I 100 

041 

li:t 

r»r.o 

154 

5(U) 

115 

r»r»2 

1 112 

1 

0M;t 

]o:i 

: *! 

! 2S 

282 

18 

!-{ ft** 

20 

:{02 

10 

222 

24 

270 

12 

227 

2H 

204 

14 

200 

1 1 

250 

0 

2riH 

25 

258 

20 

245 

1 

208 

8 

259 

I 18 

228 

15 

222 ! 

7 

214 

5 

218 I 

11 

208 

8 

105 1 

12 1 

101 

7 

181 

12 

j:tr> 

6 


355 

A 

88 

2 

152 ’ 

2 

244 I 

1 

10 ; 

, , 

1 

8 ! 


2 

, , 


• • 

4,158 

A13 


BIHAB and OBI88A. 


KayAAtlia 

iSiahman 

Babhan 

Rajput 

khandalt 
Tell . 
Kurmi 

Chasa . 


Tanti . 

Kewat 
Oaura . 

Hajjam (Hindu) 

Kunlhar 
Goala (Ahir) 
DlwnuK 


Dhobi (Hindu) 
Ho (Tribal) . 


Ho (Tribal) . • . 

Pan (Hindu and Tribal) 
Santal (Hindu) . 


Graon (Tribal) 
Mfknda (Tribal) . 
Santal (Tribal) 
Do«adh 

Xandh (Hlndn and 

Obamar 

Nutahar 


BODAT. 


lohana 
uBBiyat^ • 

Ifaiitba'* 
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AUMBibK PE& 1,000 WHO AEJ£ LlTEMAll 


t. Fciuale^. Mains. Feui 


1 XOXAlR PER 10,000 

LIZKBATI IK BirailgB. 

1021. 

1011. 


Maloa. Femalog. 


Brahman 
Mayar . 
Konittti 
Chctti . 

k 

Vanlyun 

Kninmalan 

UblMi 

Kalkolan 

Ksliatriya 
Vellala 
Balija . 
Tlyan . 

Balyid . 
Bhulkh 
Slianun 
Nattaman 

Kalian 

Kamma 

Talaga 

Mappllla 

Idalyan 
Pain . 
Kapu . 

Pallan 
Paraiyau 
Golla . 

Mala . 
Madiga 
Chcrunian 


38 

i 1 

4r> 

2 

182 

! 6 

10 

.• 

00 

4 

30 

1 

41 

1 

7 


16 

1 

26 

1 

7 

, 

6 

, , 

1« 

• ■ 

48 


30 


.006 

89 

824 

10 

256 

10 

842 

8 

341 

11 

351 

11 

226 

7 

167 

7 


10 

It 


7 

0 
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Literacy by eaaitt—cancld. 



Number per i.ooo \ 

VHO ARE LITERATU. 

1B2U 

1011. 


NmniGR psR 10,000 litcrati: ir svauss. 


' PIIHJAB (Uidttdiaf Nhl)— 


Tell 
Moehl . 
Ktimhar 

Chamer 

Hachlii 

Chuhra 


KayMiba 

Brahman 


raiTBD PEOVlirOES. 


Knrmi 
Tell . 
Lohar . 
Oujar . 


Kahar 

Malah 

Oadariya 

Kumhar 
Bhangi 
Dhobi . 

Bbar r 
Faai . 

Chamar 


Biahman 
Kvabi 
Koll . 


BARODA 8TATB. 


OBMIBAL miA (Ayen^) (iMlndlnff QwiOior). 


Banlya 

Brahman 

Bajpot 


BhiKHindtt) 
Qond (Hlndn) 


Brahman 
Xomatl 
Balyld . 
, 8 helkh 

X>te»qwt 
X*im . 
Bale 

Hnnnnr ' 
Telaga 
Mjaratfaa 
tfutmal 


Mabar Ifala 

Ifadiga and Hang 


BTDIRABAD BTATB. 


XnOM BTATI. 


BheiUi 

Kingayal 

VadSUfa 

Xunib a 

sSh 


flr®R • 


MUmUMk (dftntlA. 


m ; .-i 

Um 'i, I • 




0(»0 

158 

670 

267 

38 

316 

50 

6 

30 











CHAPTER IX. 


Iiang:Ha;!;e. 


latradictwy 

remarks. 


The aatan’dltke 
relani. 


1 51. As with the ethnography so also in the case of the languages of India 
niuch of the pioneer work has been done in connection with the decennial census ; 
and the interest in the subjecjt, which eventually led to its complete and systematic 
treatment under expert direction, is largely due to the contributions made by 
census officers in their reports. The chapter on Language in the Indian 
Census Report of 1901 was written by Sir George Grierson, and since that time a 
scientific linguistic survey has been made, under his supervision, over a large 
part of the continent. The results of these .studies have appeared in the series of 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey which have been issued from time to time 
during the la.st ten years. The languages and dialects are there dealt with indivi- 
<luallyin their placre in the classified .scheme according to locality and philological 
affinity and in eacli case an estimate is given of the approximate number of 
speakers, based on an analysis of the (census figures of 1901 and 1911 collated 
with the figures arrived at in the course of the Survey operations. The Survey 
records cover the whole of the Indian liimpire except parts of South India and 
Burma, and there thus remains little of scientific interest which the census can 
now contribute, th-nigii copies of tlic reports of Census Superintendents have 
been sent to Dr. Grierson for use in his work. At the present cen.sus in- 
formation regarding dialects was not asked for but the languages Kcorded as 
spoken have been I'lassified according to the .scheme adopted in th^Linguistic. 
Survey and compiled into the usual tables, and comment in this chafer will be 
confined to a discaLssion of the meaning and significance of the figures and such 
points of intere.st as appear to emerge from them. In regard to Burma the 
circumstances are different. It was thought advisable to take the opportunity 
to obtain an improveil linguistic, and ethnological reijord, and Mr. L. F, Taylor 
of the Indian Educational Department, who had collated the reports received 
in the preliminary stage of the Linguistic Survey and prepared the grammars 
and gramophone records of languages, was placed on special duty to assist the 
SuperintcMidcnt of Census Operations. Mr. Taylor has carried out the classi- 
fication of the languages of Burma as well as the compilation of all the figures 
shown in the Burma tables, and has provided, in an appendix to the Burma 
Report, an article dealing with the indigenous languages and races of the province 
and explaining the system of cla.ssification adopted. , 

1 52. The main instructions issued to the enumerators^ for filling up the 
column of the schedule for languages were as follows : — 

“ Knter tlio lunguage which catjli person ordinarily uses in his own home. In the case 
of infants and deaf-mut(!.s the language of the mother should be entered.’ ’ 

The instructions appear precise and simple and were, no doubt, generally un- 
derstood. But there arc many difficulties in the way of ol)taining an accurate and 
useful return of languages. Although the vast majority of the people of India 
speak, alike in their homes and in their general conversation, one of the major 
languages of the c.ountry, there arc on the other hand a considerable number who 
are practically bi-lingual. In fact, probably the majority of those whose mother 
tongue is a minor or tribal language or a distinctive dialect are forced to acquire, 
in addition, knowledge of the main language of the countryside, at any rate if they 
have emerged from the seclusion of hill and forest and have been brought into con- 
tact with the in habitants of the open country. There must then have been frequent 
cases when the enumerator entered the language in which the reply to his question 
was given, though further enquiry would have made it clear that this was not the 
language of the home. On the other hand an enumerator would, no doubt, occa- 
sionally enter without .l^uestion the name of the tribal tongue, for example, Gondi 
or Korku or Sa;ntali, .without troubling to ask the language spedeen, though some 
of these people have now entirely lost their ’tribal language. Ignorance, how- 
ever, rather than carelessness is probably the largest obstacle in the way of obtain- 
ing a complete return of languages in India. The ordinary individual knows 
nothins of scholastic distinctions such as Eastern and Western Hindi, Bajas- 
tha.ni or Lalmda. To an enumerator in the north of India the language of the 
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people is either Hindi, Urdu or Panjabi as the case may be. He returns it as such 
without further distinction and it is left to the expert to classify correctly the 
return on the basis of region or race. Even between the major languages there is 
often a territorial and philological “ No-Man’s-Land ” where the mixed dialect can 
be descr^jed in terms of either of the main languages. Such is the case for example 
on the confines of the Bengali-speaking tracts, where in the Purnea district of 
Bihar and Orissa “ Kishanganjia ” and in the Manbhum distri<d. “ Khotta ” are 
mixed dialects of Hindi and Bengali which could be popularly described by the 
names of either of the main languages. At the other extreme \vc get obscure loc'al 
terms, often originally mis-spelt and afterwards miscopied, which tax the powers of 
interpretation of the compilation offii'es ; and the Census Superintendent of 
Bombay has collected in an appendix to his census report a list of nearly 
a hundred of such terms with a note of the interpretation eventually })laced uj)on 
them. In some cases lists were given to the census stall of the languages which 
they might expect to find in the tracts in which they were operating. Assistance 
of this kind though sometimes helpful is often dangerous, as the enumerators were 
apt to think that they were not entitled to return any other language names except 
those which appeared on the list. An example of the effect of such assistance 
is the case of the Kairgra district, where in 1911 general instructions were issued 
that the language of the district was Dogri, a dialect of Panjabi, 'J’hese instruc- 
tions were not issued at the present census and, in consequence, the number of 
Dogri speakers has dropped from 80 per cent, to 61 per cent, of the population in 
that district. Similarly the number of Burmese speakers fell in the Akyab dis- 
trict from 93,000 to 6,000 and h; tile Tavoy district from 122,000 to 7,600 in the 
decade owing to a better distinction by the census staff of the dialects of Yanbye 
and Tavoy. There must indeed necessarily occur in the returns of different 
censuses transfers of persons between closely related languages, even where the lan- 
guages are popularly recognised as distinct, for exaniple, between Bengali and 
Assamese ; and for this reason the figures of the main languages obtained from the 
census enumeration are little better than a very general indication of the linguistic 
distribution of the people. 


163. The statistics recorded at the present census will be 
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154. The Austric family which claims 4*6 million adherents comprises the Awtiietiiiniijr, 
Malayo-Polynesian and Austro- Asiatic families of 1911. The latter is now a. 
sub-family of which the Mon-Khmer and Munda sub-families have been made 
branches, while a new sub-family, the Austro-Nesian with the Indo Nesian 
branch, has been added to it. This sub-family has only two representative 
languages. Salon and Malay, the shakers of which, who were all enumerated 
in Burma, number 6,000. The principal languages of the Mon- Khmer branch are 
' Talaing (189,000) spoken in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, Palaung and Pale 
( 118,000) in the Shan States and the Katha district of Burma and Khasi in the 
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Khasi and Jaintia Hills of A^am. Themosfc impoitant language of the Munda 
branch is Kherwari, which has 3*5 million speakers and includes^mtali, Mun daii, 
Ho and various other tongues s]^ken by a collection of tribes inhabiting a compact 
block of countiy in the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Outside Bihar and Orissa, where * 
it has more than two million speakers, forms of Kherwari are spoken, by 0*8 
million per^ns in Bengal and 0*2 million in Assam. Besides Kherwari there are 
a few outlying languages belonging to this branch of the Austric .family, of which 
Savara spoken by 0*17 million people in the North of Madras, and Kurku spoken 
by Oil million in the wesi of the Central Provinces and Berar are perhaps the 
most important. 

155. Several modiiications have been made in this family in consequence of 

the revised classification of languages in Burma. In the Tibeto-Buraian sub- 
family Mikir, which was classetl under the Kuki-Chin group of the Assam- 
Burmese branch, has now been shown as a language of the Naga group. Mru 
which was a language of the Burma group has now l)een included as an unclassed 
language of this family, while Mam and Maingtha, which were placed among 
the Kachin-Bumia Hybrids, have now been classed in the Burma group. The 
Siamese-Chinese sub-family has been renamed Tai-Chinese and the Chmese^branch^ 
has been added to it ; while the Kai-en group of languages has been removed and 
constituted a new family. The Tibeto-Chinese family contains an extensive collec- 
tion of languages and <lialecta, ranging from Burmese with 8 million speakers to 
Moran with only one speaker. The speakers of this family number 13 millions 
in India and it has two sub-families, the Tibeto^Burman (12 millions), and the Tai- 
Chinese (about one million), the former being sjioken in Burma and Assam (except 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills) and throughout the Himalayan areas. Next to 
Burmese come Manipuri and Arakanese (each 0-3 million) and Bodo, Yanbye, Bhotia 
and Garo (each 0-2 million). The chief representative of the Tai-Clunese sub- 
family is the Shan language, but though an effort was made at this census to 
ascertain correctly the different varieties of this language the entries for Shan 
unspecified were very large (327,000). The language is spoken in the Shan States 
and in the adjoining parts of Burma and now claims 921,000 speaWs comnared 
with 968,000 in 1911. ^ 

156. The inost important languages in the Karen family are Sgaw and Pwo 
(each 0*3 million) and TaungtJm (0*2 million). The two languages of the Man 
family, Miao and Yao, were included in the Mon-Khmer branch at the last census. 
But as in many respects, particularly in the matter of tones, this classification 
does not hold good, they have now been separated and formed into a distinct family. 
The speakers number 591 only, as the Miao and Yao races come from Southern 
China and are comparatively recent immigrants into the Indian Empire. 

157. The languages of this family are now divided into four groups, (1) the 

Dravida, (2) the Intermediate, (3) the Andhra and (4) the North-Western language. 
Brahui, which was classed in 1911 under the Dravida group, has on this occasion 
been shown separately under the title “ North-Western Language.” The heading 
“ Intermediate Grou}) ” now contains the Kurukh or Oraon and the Malto lan- 
guages, which were formerly shown under the Dravida group, and Kunrlhi ©r Kui 
and Kolami, which were under the Andhra group. Only Telugu now appears as an 
Andhra language. The Dravida group, with a total of 37 millions,, includes Tamil 
(19 millions) in the (-entre and .south-east of Madras; Kanarese (16 millions) in the 
south of Hyderabad, Mysore and the districts of North and South Canara ; Malay- 
alam (7 millions) in the west coast of the peninsula from Mangalore southwards and 
Tulu (0*6 million) in South Canara. The Intermediate group (3 million speakers) 
is found in scattered areas in the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal and in the east of Hyderabad State. The eWef languages are Gondi (1*6 
million), Kurukh or Oraon (0-9 million) and Kandhi or Kui (0>5 million). 
The Andhra language xnz., Telugu, which forms a group by itself and contain 
about 24 million speakers, is spoken chiefly in Madras (16 millions) and Hyderabad 
(6 millions) and by small numbers in other Provinces. The Brahui speakers, who 
number less than twA hundred thousand, are inhabitants of BAlwchiatran and 
Sind. ■ , 

158. Except in the south of India, where the Dravidian languages are f^poken 
by the vast majority, and in Burma and the Assam Hills, where the A^rio 
and Tibeto-Chinese families preponderate, the languages of the Indo-Euiopeaii 
family are predominant everywhere, being epoken by 233 millions or74 ber 

of the total population of India. All the indigenous languid of the Indo-Europeaix 
family belong to the Aryan sub-fan^y, which is chvt^ into three biaomi. 
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the Eianian, the Dardic and the Indo-Aryan. The first is represented by two 
langu^es with an aggregate of some two million speakers. Of these Pashto, 
which IS spoken mainly in the North-West Frontier J*ro.vince and to some extent 
in Baluchistan, claims about 76 per cent, and Balochi, s})oken in Baluchistan and > 

Sind, the remainder. The Bardic branch {1*3 million) has two groups, Khowar 
and Dard. Kashmiri, the chief language of the latter group and spoken by about 
39 per cent, of the total population of Kashmir, has 1*2 million speakers. The 
Indo- Aryan branch is divided into four sub-branches, (1) Sanskrit, (2) Outer, 

(3) Mediate and (4) Inner. In 19JI the Sanskrit sub- branch w'hich is now repre- 
sented by the Sanskrit language only, contained all the languages which are on 
this occasion shown in the four sub-branches. Tlie. <^uter is the most important 
sub-branch, containing 89 million speakers and having several important languages. 

The special difficulties in differentiating Lahnda and Panjabi and in distinguishing 
between Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi and Bihari will be dealt with later. 

According to the returns Western Hindi is the langiuige of 97 millions, Bengali of 
49 millions, Marathi of 19 millions, Panjabi of 16 millions, Rajasthani of 13 millions, 

Oriya and Gujarati 10 millions each, Lahnda of 5*6 millions, and Sindhi of 3*3 
millions. 

169. ‘So much for the .system of classification adopted and the distribution of^*”**** KWP*! 
the main languages and groups of languages. We may now summarize without ***"****“ 
further comment the general result of the language census. In the whole Indian 
Empire 222 languages were returned at the census, dialects, as has been previously 
■explained, not having been separately consi<lercd. I’lie principal languages are 
given in the following statemeul *: - 
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In the succeeding paragraphs certain poijits will be brought out in connection 
with the value of the return of certain languages, but for all technical descriptions 
of languages the student is referred to Sir George Grierson’s publicaitions. 

160. According to the classification of the Linguistic Survey Hindustani 
Urdu are dialects of Western Hindi ; but the ordinary individual knows little of" ** 
auch distinctions and the words are often used indiscrimintrtely with an inter- 
changeable significance. On the present occasion the difficulty of the language 
return in the United Provinces was solved in a simple manner. Mr. Edye writes 

“ According to the*Liuguistic Survey, the proviur<! has four vernaculai’s- Wcistem Hindi, 

Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central Pahari. But this classification is wholly unfamiliar to the 
general public, and can only be used by the indirect method of assigning to each vernacular 
the population, less those returning a foreign language, of the tract where it is spoken. 
*Accorduig to popular ideas, on the other hand, the province has two vcrnnculars — Urdu 
ayid Hindi. The distinction between these (but not between the four ve-rnaculars of the survey) 
was attonpted in filling up the schedules in 1901 and 191]. The attempt was not repeated 
in 1921, for reasons presently to be explained. The rules for filling up the language column 
Erected that for people using the ordinary speech of the province ‘ Hindustani ’ was to be 
•entered : for others was to be entered the name of the language spoken as given by the speaker. 

■For any who usm more than one language that language which he used in his own home was 
40 be put down. These instructions, though unambitious, were clear and could not give rise 
to controversy. I found no case of their being misunderstood. Henco my statement above 
fthat the figures are accurate. ' * 

Thus in this province the native vernaculars, whether they be Western Hindi 
or ISiMtern Hindi, Bihari or Pahari, Urdu or Hindi, have been lumped together 
as Hindustani lor the purpose of the census statement, it being left to the lin- 
jlttistio eiqpeirto to separate oat the languages and dialects as best they can. The 
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distinction between Hindi and Urdu has been the subject of considerable discus^ 
sion in previous census reports. It probably has, as Mr. Edye points out, 
two aspects, a difference of script and a distinction of mannerism, the 
same vernacular being called Urdu when a Persian vocabulary is affected and Hindi 
when Sanskrit words are used. Political and religious considerations also affect 
the return, the Muhammadan community usually preferring to record Urdu as 
their language. Mr. Tallents observes that in Bihar and Orissa the term Urdu 
is fre<piently used in describing the language spoken by tlic tribes who have dis- 
can led their tribal tongue arul adopted the Hindi dialect of the countryside. 
The statistics of the two languages as returned at the census are, therefore, largely 
due to the caprice of the enumerator and are of little value. Rajasthani and 
Bihari are regional names for two languages which are classified in the Linguis- 
tic Survey as distinct from Hindi. The figures of these languages can, to a cer- 
tain extent, be reconstructed from the figures of the various dialects which they 
contain, but pojiiilar opinion frequently describes the speech of the Bihari or 
the resident of Rajasthan as Hindi and the statistics of these languages must 
necessarily fluctuate accordingly. Of the tlialects of Rajasthani Marwari is usually 
distinguished fairly consistently from Hindi. Banjari, or as it is commonly 
called Labhani, was classified in 191] as a gypsy language. . It is the (lialcct of 
the Banjaras or Labhanas and is usually descrilied as such and distinguished- 
from Hindi. Nimari, a purely regional name for a dialect spoken in the Nimar 
district of the Central Provinces, is more or less an academic title, the language 
usually being locally describee I as Hindi. 

r 

•lijrs. 161. It was at one time feared that, in connection with the agitation for the 

amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, an effort migiit be made to exaggerate 
the number of Oriya speakers. The Census Superintendent of Bihar and 
Orissa, however, reports that no difficulty was experienced on this account, 
and he is of opinion that the statistic's were not affected by political considerations 
and that, except for some small confusion owing to obscurity of script between 
Oriya and Oraon in the Palamauand Purnea districts, the return of Oriya speakers 
was more or less accurate. 'I’he number of Oriya speakers in Bihar and Orissa 
actually declined from 7,820,000 to 7,751,000, a loss which is more than accounted 
for by the actual loss of population in the purely Oriya-speaking districts of Orissa. 
On the other hand politics seem to have affected the return in part of the Midnapore 
district. The number of Oriya speakers in the Ranmagar police station has 
declined from over 50,000 in 19U to about 170 in 1921. The explanation is in- 
teresting. The j)eo]:)lc were aware of the Oriya national movement and their 
leaders guessed that in deciding the matter the Goveinment of India would give 
weight to the language figures of the census. As they did not want their tract 
t.rnnsfprrpid tn tlin noimrlihoiirino' district f)f Balasorc in Orissa, thev took care to 

Lcuuxu uo llicji 

taliBte. 162. An effort was made at the present census to secure truer figures of the 

language a})oken in the western portion of the Punjab and parts of the North- 
West Frontier Province and classified under the name of Lahnda, a word which 
means “ western ” and was invented by scholars to distinguish the language 
spoken in these tracts from the true Panjabi. The difference between these two 
languages is not recognised locally and the number of speakers of Qach can only 
therefore be estimated. In consequence, however, of special instructions issued 
to the enumerators some 5,920 persons were returned in Sind as speakers of 
Lahnda. 'I’hc number of Lahnda speakers in the North-West Frontier Province 
is estimated at about a million, including immigrants from the Punjab who 
speak the language. In the Punjab itself it is spoken in various dialects by over 
4,300,000 persons, of these 2,.343 spoke the Multani dialect, rather, more tlian 
half a million the Jatki dialect and rather less than half a million the Pothwari 
dialect. Lahnda is now the recorded language of nearly 50 per cent, of the 
population in the Multan and Rawalpindi divisions. 

LugiMfciVt the 163. A considerable discrepancy exists between the estimates ol the Linguistic 

Bomhajr Preritaiey. the figures of the census in respecst of some of the minor languages 

of the Bombay Presidency. The speakers of Khandeshi or Ahirani in the Khan- 
desh districts are estimated in the Linguistic Survey at 1,253,000. The actual 
. census figure of this language was 2,066 in 1601 and 463 in 1011, and 
Mr. Sedgwick ascertained that the language was spoken chiefly by old- 
fashioned people in villages and towns and is everywhere giving way to 
standard Marathi. As a result of drawing attention to this language in the 
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instructions to the enumerators something over 200,000 entries were obtained at 
this census, practically all coming from East and West Khandesh. The language 
is based on Gujarati and has an admixture of Marathi words. Another language 
of which the returns more or leas depend on the caprice of the enumerator is Bhili. 
Mr. Sedgwick writes of this language : — 

“ It is extraordinarily difficult to get the figures. Now nanxes keep cropping up, and get 
wrongly classified. Enumerators who speak Marathi or Gujarati <*nter any Bhil whose dia- 
lect they can understand as a Marathi speaker, or a Gujarati speake.r as the case may be. Some 
of the Bhil dialects are in practice (if not in linguistic origin) intermediate btitween Marathi 
and Gujarati. Thus in the Dangs it is always a matter of personal opinion which of the two 
languages should he the official language. TnlDfl the census of the Dangs was taken in 
Marathi, and this time in Gujarati. An English Magistnate who has recently arrived from the 
Deccan, and knows hardly any Gujarati, will find hintself almost better able to understand 
evidence given by Cluxlras in East Surat than his Gujarali Shcristedar or the local Gujarati 
Sub-Inspector of Police. But not only does Bhili merge into those two languages, but it 
merges into Rajasthani also ; and our census figures are a matter of the wildest chance. In 
this case also the 191 1 all-Iudia figures for Bhili were 1,250, tKtO below the estimates of the 
Linguist! Survey.” 

Mr. Sedgwick also shows that one of the Bhili dialecds, Konkani or Kokaiii, 
has been commonly confused witli the true Konkani of the Goa sixle, with the con- 
sequent disturbance of the figures of Konkani which he i.s now able to correct. 
Most of the Gipsy languages of the l^rcsidciny have now been classiliexl accord- 
ing to their correct linguistic! affinities reducing the total under this head from 
40,000 in 1911 to 0,000 at tlie present census. • 

104. The subject of the di.spla(!eincnt of minor languages and dialects by the 
.stronger and more developed tongues is one on which tlie census .statistics have 
usually been able to throw some intc'rcsting light, in spite of the many difficulties 
already mentioned of obtaining, through an uneducated staff, trustworthy figures 
of language. So far us the displacemcmt of non-Aryan l)y Aryan languages is 
concerned there is, apart from the question of racial fusion, abundant evidence 
pf the decay of aboriginal tongues wherever they come into contact with the Aryan 
languages. Writing in 1911 1 pointed out that a large number of the tribes of the 
Central Provinces have wholly lost their language, traces of which can only be found 
in some remote corner of the province if at all. Such arc the Sawara. Buiga, Bhaina, 
Bharia, Bhuinhar, Binjhwar, Dhanwar, Kawar, Kharwar, Koli, Bautia, Saonta, 
Bhil and Halba. The remoteness of their habitation is the main reason for the 
preservation of their languages by the tribes or parts of the tribes who still re- 
tain them, and even whore the (iountry has been opened out to more civilised 
conditions the strangulation of the primitive tongues is a alow process. Mr. 
Roughton, writing of the present conditions in the Central Provinces, remarks : — 

“With the gradual opening up of oomimmic.ati<>ns in the province it would naturally 
be supposed that the tribal languages of the aboriginal t ribes wtnild tend to disappear 
by degrees, but from figures it is chiar that the proe.ess is a very slow one. 1’lie most im- 
portant of these languages, Gondi, actually shows an increase during tlu! decade, while the de- 
crease in the other languages is not large ; Bhili, Oraou or Kurukli and Baiijari have all de- 
cr -.i.sed in numbers during the decade. Owing to inter(!liang<*. of tcrritoiy with Orissa, figure-s 
for Kurukh and Kharia for 1901 are, not available, but the speakers of the other three languages 
have all substantially increa.sed in the last twenty years. The tribal languages .-ire spoken in 
places where coiumunications are very poor, and until the m<»i-e backward parts of tJie 
province are developed ft is unlikely that these hi.ngiiag<!s will t(*iid to disajipear.” 

Mr. Tallents in Bihar and Orissa writes on the same subject : — 

“ Tlie general conclusion pointed to by the figures of theChota Nagpur Plateau is that the 
smaller dialects are taking an unconscionable time over dying and that the more important 
non-Aryan languages are still holding their own. This is particularly tlu* c>ise with the Munda 
languages, with the exception of Bhumij which is on the decline because it happens to be spoken 
in the neighbourhood of the industrializetl centres of Manbhum and Hinghblnnu. Tlie Dra- 
vidian languages also show little sign of decline uule.s.s it be the Oraon language in Ranchi dis- 
trict ; but there are so many Oraon emigrants from Ranchi to Bengal and A.ssum that it is 
probable that those provinces have gained what Ranchi has lost of her Omon-speaking 
population.” 

In the Agency division of Madras, where the majority of aboriginal languages 
spoken in the Presidency are found, there is very little evidence from the census 
figures that these languages are being ousted by the more civilised tongues 
and the Census Superintendent points out that if there is a fall in the number 
-of those who speak Khond, Koya, Gadaba and Barda, there is an increase in 
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the proportion of those who speak Savara, Konda and Gk>ndi. In Central India^ 
there are still 240,000 Gondi speakers among the 247,000 persons returned as- 
Gonds by race and of the 508,000 Bhils in Central India no less than 494,000 
were returned as speaking Bhili. 

In Burma the process of the erosion of the minor languages appears to be pro- 
ceeding at a much faster pace than in India at present, if the figures are to be be- 
lieved. The nunil)er of speakers of Burmese and its dialects has increased since 
1911 by nearly 11 per cent, while the statistics of other indigenous languages of 
Burma have risen by rather over one per cent. only. The dominance of the* 
Burmese language is therefore emphatic, but the Superintendent thinks that the 
figures are not entirely trustworthy, as in a number of (jases the enumerators,, who 
are mostly Burmese, may have entered the Burmese language instead of .the true 
language spoken in the home b}* the enumerated person. 

But while seclusion and lack of intercourse with more advanced peoples still 
enables the primitive languages to endure there is no doubt that, where they have 
been brought into contact with the more systematised forms of speech either by 
the movement of the backward people into more advanced tracts or by the pene- 
tration of civilization into the jungle, many of the tribal tongues have disappeared 
before the dominant Aryan languages. The movement is'not merely a struggle- 
between a stronger and a weaker language. It represents partly a change of cul- 
ture and partly the necessary adaptation of a minority to its environment. Its 
first sign is always an increase in the number of those who are bilingual.. 
From Baluchistan, where an attempt was made to obtain a record of bilingualism, 
Major Fowle writes : • 

“ Priniitivi* peophi do not take uj) a .secondary language from a .scientific interest in lin- 
guistios but because it is aksolutel}' nece.ssaTy to them in tluur every-day life, and the fact that 
another besides the mother-tongue is needed indicates that a struggle, of tongues is going on, 
which is worthy of attention and analysis.” 

Bilingualism has not progres.sed in Baluchistan according to the statistics of 
the last two cetisuses, Imt it seems probable that increased accuracy, of enumera- 
tion has obscured the comparison. Wc have no actual record of bilingualism else- 
where, but there is no doubt that practically all the tribes who settle in the open 
country soon learn to speak the language of their more advanced neighbours, 
even i/ it takes some time before they forget their own. In Bengal, though it ap- 
pears that the Santals, Mundas and Oraons by a large majority still favour their 
tribal languages, of the original tongues spoken by the indigenous peoples belong- 
ing to the plains there is only one survival, namely the Koch language*. 
The reasons may be social or merely functional. With his absorption into Hin- 
duism and the consequent improvement of his status the more ambitious abori- 
ginal, whether he be a Raj Gond of the Central Provinces, a Bhumij of Bengal 
or a Hill Kachari of Assam, is deliberately abandoning his tribal affinities and his- 
native language, while on the other hand the Halba of the Central Pro- 
vinces, who has long been the serf of the Hindu cultivators, has now entirely lost 
his tribal language probably because, apart from linguistic superior!'";’ or 
inferiority, it has ceased to be of use to him. This struggle between languages 
can be found wherever a foreign minority settles down among an established people. 
The Superintendent of Census Operations, North-West Frontier Province, pomta 
out that even Pashto is gradually giving way to Lahnda in the Hazalra, Dera Ismail 
Khan and Bannu districts, and the proportion of speakers of Kashmiri among the 
Kashmiri settlers in the Punjab is rapidly declining. In the Baroda State Gujarati, 
the dominant tongue, is gradually ousting the non- Aryan languages and even 
encroaching on Marathi. Kachchi and Urdu. Not unfrequentl^ the balance is 
affected by official or scholastic influences, as in the case of the Sambalpur district 
of Bihar and Ori.ssa, where Hindi is giving way to Oriya, the official mnguage of 
the courts and the language of the schools. 

166. The necessity of a common medium of conversation and intercourse, whioh< 
has given rise to bilingualism and the consequent displacement of tribal languages,, 
has formed the subject ' of a considerable amount of discussion and* suggesuon 
during the last decade, and a good deal has been written on the pos sibilily of a 
lingua franca for India. The combined speakers of Eastern and Western 
considerably exceed in number the strength of any oth^ individual language in 
India, and if we add to these two languages Bihari and Bajasthani, whi<^ 
so resemble Hindi as to be frequently returned under that name in the 
census schedules, we get well over 100 millions of speakj^rs of tongues have* 
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some considerable afiBnities and cover a very large area of northern and central 
India. In their pure forms these four languages may be scientifically distinct ; 
but this is not the popular view. Of the four vernaculars of the United 
Provinces, viz.^ Western and Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central ' Pahari, 

. Mr. Edye writes : — 

** Enough to say that for tho unscientific like myself these vernaculars urn not different Ian* 
guages, but different dialects of the same language. I have served in three of the four verna- 
cular areas : and to me the difference between speaking to a villager of Gorakhpur and to a 
jungle man of Jhansi is precisely the difference between speaking to a peasant of Devon and to 
a crofter of Aberdeen. If you are intelligible to the one you can with patience make yourself 
intelligible to the other.” 

I’here is no doubt that there is a eoiiinioii element in tlie main languages of 
northern and central India which renders tlieir speakers, without any great cons- 
cious change in their speech, mutually intelligible to one another, and this com- 
mon basis already forms an approach to a lingua francd over a. large part of India. 
Mr. Mukerjea, Census Superintendent of Baroda, for example, mentions the 
“ curious practice” of some of the Deccani castes of speaking Hindustani between 
themselves. The literary forms of this common language are at present artificial 
and unstandardi^sed largely owing to the fact that, as Mr. Edye observes, there 
is no spontaneous popular literature.* 

“A language is developed mainly in t.wo way.s : (I) by popular coniaci with new ideas 

and (2) by the experiments of litterateurcs. To take (2) first, the popular speech is still wholly 
unaffected in this way. So far as there is any Hindustani literature (in which I include what 
would be called TTindi and Urdu literature^ at all, it is written in an artificial language only 
intelligible to those who have deliberately learnt it. The excellence of a writer’s style is mea- 
sured by the reconditene^js of his vocabulary. Neither such vernacular books as are f)ublished. 
nor the vernacular newspapers an; understood by the people. They therefore do not influ- 
ence the language that the people use What Hindustani needs is standardisa- 
tion. This standardisation is provided for English by journalism Other 

forces tending towards standardisation are (1) the school curriculum. (2) the vernacular pub- 
lications of Government. Both aim at a fairly simple diction and are undoubtedly exerting 
their influence ; though as regards the curriculum it is suggested in all hrimility that a retro- 
grade step was taken some years ago when passages in “High Hindi” and ‘‘High Urdu” were 
introduced into the school readers, avowedly to enable students to read modern newspapers. 
Journalism should go to the jif^ople, not the peojile to journalism. That the language used in 
official transactions is tending towards simplification will be realised by any district official 
if ho compares the jargon of the band Kecsords, or that still spokcni by police station officials, 
which is a survival of the old official style, with the vernacular publications in the Gazette of 
the present day. Without the help of journalism, however, standardisation can advance little,, 
and it is perhaps over-sanguine to see any appreciable advance since 1911.” 

Of the conditions in Western India Mr. Mukerjea writes : — 

“ Through the exigencies of their residence literate Deccauis have generally learnt Guja- 
rati, and most of them know' how to speak it. Gujaratis however do not take kindly to Mara- 
thi, or for the matter of that, to any other languagh but their own. Musalmans generally arc 
able to speak Urdu, but few of them know how to write it. Hindi does exercise a considerable 
influence on the educated sections of the people, but its spread cannot be .said yet to be nearly 
so extensive as English. Its claims to be the lingua franca are beginning tu be increasingly 
pressed ; there is a general desire also to inchtde Hindi as a st^ooud language in the school ; much 
of the old bitterness of the Hindi-Urdu controversy has softened down with the growing cor- 
diality between eduosrted Hijidus and Musalmans. The latter have tended to simplify their 
Urdu and abjure their I’ersianisms ; while the Hindu is prepared to give up the 8an.skriti.sation 
which distinguished the early history of the high Hindi movement. I’lu^ present attitude 
of Gujaratis and Dcccanis to this question may be described in one word ; “ sympathetic in- 
action.” They are prepared to concede about the script at least in their printed books, but 
no Maraiha is willing to part with his Modi,f nor is any Gujarati anxious to abolish his own 
script altogether. Under these circumstances, there is little evidence of the common script 
movement making much headway at least in Gujarat." 


* Hr. Mukerjea points out that the recent vogue of Tagore has given an impetus to the study of the iiengali 
laaK"a0B. 

f But many Marathi- speaking people, long resident in Gujarat, do not know the Modi script. 
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Mikir .... 
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C. P. AND BERAR. 




Bliotia .... 

TAhmla nr Western Putijubi 

72M 

Western Hindi 


5..56:*, 

Central India (Ar/enev). 


Bong or Lepehu 

' Panjabi .... 

442 

Marathi . 


3.108 

Haja''tiiatii 

3,278 

Limbu .... 

Western Hindi 

203 

(Joudl 


737 

Wentern Hiiitii 

2,074 

Miirinl .... 

Other languages 

BENGAL. 

:;(i8 

< »rivii 


103 

Kanterri Hindi . 

2.285 

Oflier languages 


Hajustlmni 


104 

Hliili .... 

823 

TRAVANCORE STATE. 

Bengali .... 

9,107 

Tiilii 



(toniH .... 

404 

Malayalam 

Wmtern Hindi 

3H0 

Kiirkii . 



thijnrnfi .... 

05 

Tamil .... 

Klierwari 

172 

Kunikh or Oraon 



Marathi .... 

88 

Marathi .... 

Orlya .... 

63 

Otiier lungiiages 

• 



otiier laiignuges 

53 

Other languages 


IVoTB. — The figures for Frovinccs aro locluaivo of ttie Staten attached to them, except. In the caae of Madran, wbsrc they exclude Cochin and Tiavancore. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Number of persons speaking tribal languages compared with the strmigth of tribe. 


•'Stri'iigtli 

of 

tribe. 


Number 
speaking tribnl 
iHiigiinge. 


Name of tribe. 


ASSAM. 

Austrie Family. 
Ehasi and Cognate I'rlbi s 

Tibeto-Cnineie Family. 
Abor-Mlrl 


Cbutiya 

Oaro 

Kaehaii, Mcch and Dima>ia . 

Lulling 

ManIpnrI 

Mikir 

Nasa Angami 

Raoha ...... 

Drayldian Family. 

Oond 

OraoD 

BEMOAL AND SIKKIM. 
Auftrio Family. 

BhumiJ 

Kora , 


Munda 

Santal 

Tibeto-Cbioeie Family. 

Ittiotia 

Ouruiig 

Jimdar and Khambu . 

Knell 

Leprha 

Limbu 

Magar 
MormI 
Kewar 


Oraon 
Tlpura Mruiig 


Drayidian Family. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 
Auatrie Family. 


BhumlJ 

Ho 

Kharla 

Kora 

Mttixia 

Santal 

Turl . . . . 

Drayidian Family. 

Good 

Kandh 

Malto (Sauria Pahari) . 

Oraon 

BURMA. 
Anelile FAndly. 

Salon 

ffniaung and Pale 

wa r • . ' . 


104,808 

80,667 

06,000 

161,9ir< 

:io:i,ri84 

;i,o:{;« 

197,404 

111,620 

46,00ti 

70.491 


42,LM3 


70,106 

20,881 

00,343 

712,040 


27,287 

14,793 

58,572 

131,273 

18,690 

22,721 

26.643 

30.716 

13.493 

202,442 

153,921 


240,220 

441.425 

124,538 

48,362 

460,810 

1,477.471 

45.000 

234.155 

287.255 

55.118 

566,382 


1.041 

m.257 

14,762 


3 


203.8:»."i 

78,60.’i 

4.113 

172.012 

270,630 

10.383 

243,2(V2 

109,120 

43,050 

22,239 

21,682 

30,587 


I. V311 

II, 505 
70,316 

707,790 

24,868 

534 

.58,677 

11.366 

20,47.5 

21,847 

18.523 

38.801 

0,681 

184.044 

166,830 


110,690 

301,174 

105,667 

25,004 

576,435 

1,SOO,.379 

882 

256 

112,375 

60,020 

518.002 


1.080 

117,360 

13,646 


Name of tribe. 


1 

BURMA— confd. 

Tibeto CMneie Family. 

Anikanese ........ 

IliirnieKe 

Duiiu 

Intba 

Kw'liln 

Kudu ........ 

Lulu ........ 

TaiingA'u .... . . . 

Shan (Unspivlfled) 

Khun 

Karen Family. 

Karen (Unspcrlfled) . . . „ . 

Karenni . < . » . 

Padiing 

Tauiigthii . 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Auitrio Family. 

Korku 

Korwa 

Drayidian Family. 

Goiid 

Kiinikb (Oraon) 

Indo-European Family. 

Halba 

MADRAS. 

Anitrio Family. 

Gailaba 

Bavara 

Drayidiaa Family. 

Badaga 

Gnud 

Irula 

Khoml 

Koyi 

Kumvan ' . 

Yerukala 

Knnimban 

tmtiMiimikuoMNoT). 

DrayMtan family. . 

Oond 

Bhll . . . • . 

BhUata 

roiRABADSTATI. 

Oond 


sitrengih 

of 

tribe. 


300,700 

7.837,085 

74,642 

56,175 

146.079 

37,710 

760 

23,677 

288,064 

33,304 


62,761 

35,301 

13,765 

218,287 


140,440 

20.472 


2,100,588 

74.081 


100,160 


68,770 

210.511 

40,329 

40,828 

00.874 

182,865 

88,681 

160,887 

040 


847,466 

.888,187 

160,075 

08,870 


88,127 


48,380 

84.306 

13,725 

206,360 


112,104 

7,286 


1,177,031 

100,940 


165,407 


83,008 

166,862 

80,751 

10,666 

1,884 

841,726 

45,042 


} 


8,040 

668 

840,188 

688,777 
























CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities. 

1C6. In accordance with the practice at previous Indian Censuses informa- Xniureol tie 
Tion regarding four infirmities was asked for, namely, insanity, deaf-mutism, total 
blindness and leprosy. The instructions given in the schedule were as follows 
“ If any person be blind of both eyes or insane or suffering from corrosive 
leprosy or deaf and dumb enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do 
not enter those who are blind of one eye only or who are suffei ing from white 
leprosy only.” The.se instructions were the .same as those given in the Census 
of 1911, except in^ the rase of deaf-mutism where a slight change was made 
which will be discussed later. 

167. There are few census heads in which trustworthy figures are more difficult ^eeunifjr of tie 
to obtain than for infirmities. This is the ease not only in India but in other "**“**' 
countries also, so that there is growing feeling among statisticians that enquiries 
of this sort should no longer be attempted in connection with a population census. 

Mi.stakes and inaccuracies are due to various causes - unintentional omissions, 
imperfect diagnosis and intentional suppiession of the infirmities by the defec- 
tives and their friends. In the first place, where the information which it is at- 
tempted to collect in the census schedule only refers to a very small proportion of 
the population dealt with omissions are always likely to occur, 'fhe column for 
^infirmities was placed at the end of the schedule. After filling up the other columns 
the enumerator was required to ascertain whether the person enumerated 
was afflicted with any of the four scheduled infirmities, if so, to record the infirmity 
in the column, if not, to leave the column blank. The vast majority of those 
enumerated would be free from any infirmity and there is obviously very little 
check on either the observation or the honesty of the enumerator in regard to this 
portion of the enquiry. Again the dangers of wilful concealment are considerable,^ 
especially in the case of leprosy, while among the better classes the existence of 
insanity and deaf-mutism are often not willingly admitted, and among all classes 
there must have been numerous omissions of children suffering from the last two 
afflictions, owing to the reluctance of parents to recogni.se their existence so long 
as there is any hope that it may be merely a case of backward development. 

Omissions of this sort are probaf)iy less frecpient in the case of blindness, which, so 
far from being held in India in any disrepute, usually attracts in all communities 
a considerable degree of sympathy and charity, and is among the lower 
classes, especially those of the towns, frequently exploited for purposes 
of gain. Thus in all cases the degree of sympathy or di.srepute in which the.se 
infirmities are held differs to some extent in different .strata of society, and, as 
pointed out by one of the Superintendents, the statistics of the com- 
munal or regional, distribution of any infirmity may measure rather the nature 
or degree of popular feeling regarding it than the a(;tual facts of its pre- 
valence. 

Apart, however, from all (questions of omission, intentional or unintentional, 
the recognition of these infirmities requires in varying degrees expert diagnosis. 

This is obviously the case with insanity, but leprosy is easily (confused with other 
akin diseases and even serious blindne.s.s has degrees short of totality, while deaf- 
mutism combines disabilities each of which can vary in intensity. In a popula- 
tion census expert diagnosis is not available and the unsatisfactory character 
of the statistics of infirmities obtained in this manner is now generally recognised. 

The following quotation gives the view held at the Census of England and Wales 
in 1911 

** While fully realising the great importance of attempting to ascertain the numbers of 
})ei8ons afflicted with certain infirmities, we must submit that statistics of this nature obtained 
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through a general population census are most unsatisfactory; firstly, on account of the 
eulty of framing a suitable form of inquiry defining the degree of disability which i^ is desired 
to include in the tabulation and, secondly, because the definition has to be applied by house- 
holders with no technical knowledge, who will interpret it in difierent ways and many of whom 
have a natural reluctance to admit that they or their relatives suffer from any defect — at least 
to the degree referred to in the inquiry. This was put most strongly by the Census Commis- 
sioners of 1881, who stated in their report (C. 3797, page 71) : — ‘ . .w'e felt bound to point out, 
as clearly as w'e could, how very incomplete are the returns which relate to these afilictions, 
and more especially those wrhich relate to idiocy and imbecility. We have done the best we 
could with these unsatisfactory data. We cannot, however, but express our decided opinion 
that statements made by persons as to the deficiencies, mental or bodily, of their children or 
other relatives are not worth the cost and labour of collection and tabulation.’ They also 
quoted the results of an investigation into the admissions into a large idiot asylum during the 
year following the date of the census, which showed that in one-half of the cases of admissions 
as indisputable idiots between the ages of 5 and 15 no entry had been made on the census 
' schedule which had been filled in a few weeks or months before. The Report on the 
Census of 1891 characterised these statistics as ‘ in all jirobability excessively inaccurate,* 
while in the Report for 1901 it is stated ‘ Concerning the above named infirmities it 
should bo cdoarly understood that the machinery of an ordinary English Census is but 
imperfectly adapted to furnish the required particulars with that degree of accuracy which 
is essential for statistical purposes. It is because experience has impressed us with this 
conviction that we have abstained from entering into minute details 4rhich, had the data 
been more reliable, would have proved highly instructive and useful.’ The Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded reports as follows on the unsuitability 
of the census as an agency for ascertaining facts concerning mental defect : — ‘. . . .the census, 
it appears to us, is not an agency suitable for the ascertainment and classification 
of facts the nature of which in very many instances can only bo learned by the personal 
observation of men and w’omen who.se judgment has been trained and well practised 
in a special branch of medical work. Both for administrative and scientific purposes 
it would be bettor, we think, to ascertain the facts by sjieirial investigation such as 
that which has been mad(» by our medical investigators, or by means of the cumulative 
records which wo hope may be compiled as confidential documents, as soon as the 
importance of the subject is reciognised.’ (Cd. 4202, page 198). In this connexion 
it may bo mentioned that the investigations of the Royal Commission in 1905 
proved that the Census figures for the mentally defective had been much understated 
in 1901. 

fn foreign countries much the same ijnpro.ssion prevails as to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the iufinnity inquiry, and, therefore, in some cases a technical inquiry conducted by experts 
into the degree, cause, duration, etc., of the affUction follows the obtaining by the general 
■“census of the names and addresses of tlie infirm. In reply to a qiiestion on this point, the 
Census authorities of the United States of Amerhsa wrote as follows : — ‘. . . .One of the reasons 
for not including inquiri(») regarding jihy.sical and mental defects on the population schedule 
of the I2th Census (1900) of the United States was the realisation of the impossibility 
of getting accurate information on tht?.se points in a large number of cases, not only on 
accoimt of the difficulty of definltig the degree of imjjairment which would constitute 
a defect, but because of the sensitiveness of persons affected and their consequent 
concealment of such defects in themselves and members of their families. These questions, 
at the eleventh Census, gave, rise to much criticism and complaint, and the attempt to- 
secure these data was therefore abandoned.’ It is observed, however, that at the 13th 
Census (1910) quc.stion.s relating to blindness and deaf-mutism have been again intro- 
duced, with a view, wrf understund, to tlie subsequent professional inquiry referred to- 
above.” 

At the Statistical Conference lield in London in January, 1920, the subject 
of the record of infirmities in the census was discussed, and dt was definitely 
recommended that tlie enquiry should cease to be included in the schedules 
of the Indian Census. On the other hand representations we^e made that 
the inquiry shouhl be continued at the present census, on the groimd that 
there are, in India, few ordinary means of obtaining statistics of any kind 
on these subjects and tliat, as the errors in the statistics are to some extent 
constant from census to census, the figures give some indication of the distri- 
bution of the infirmities and their quantitative variation from census to 
census. 

168. The main statistics of infirmities are exhibited in Imperial Table XII,. 
which is divided into two parts, one showing the distribution of afiBicted persons 
by Provinces and States And the other the distribution by age. Another table, 
XII-A, in which the afflicted are classified by sex and caste, has been compiled 
in the Provinces and States but not for the India Beport^ Appended to this. 
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chapter are three subsidiary tables which give the chief proportionate and com* 
parative figures. 

169. The marginal statement shows the number of persons suffering from each vuiattM ■inee 

infirmity at each of the last five ** * * ***** 


Infirmity. 


KmcBim AFrucTiD with ratio fbr hundbxd 

TBOUfAND oy THR POPCr&ATlOff. 




1021. 

1011. 

1001. 

1 1801. 

1881. 

Iiwaoe 

• 

88,805 

28 

81,000 

20 

00,205 

28 

74,279 

27 

81,182 

86 

Deaf-mutes, 


180,044 

60 

100,8»1 

04 

108,168 

02 

100,861 

76 

107,215 

86 

Blind • 

• 

470,037 

152 

448,053 

142 

804,104 

121 

468,808 

167 

520,748 

229 

Lepext 

• 

102,618 

82 

100,004 

36 

07,340 

« 

126,244 

46 

131,0<18 

67 

Total 

• 

800,090 

272 

838,044 

267 

070,817 

229 

850,252 

816 

s 


censuses and the proportion per 
hundred thousand of the popu- 
lation which that number repre- 
sents. There had been a con- 
tinuous decline in the total 
number as well as in the pro- 
portion of persons recorded as ' 
afflicted up to 1901. This fall 
has been ascribed, partly, to a . 
progressive improvement in the 
accuracy of the diagnosis and, 
partly, to an actual decrease in the prevalence of the infirmities, owing to the 
improvement in the material condition of the people, to better sanitation and 
(especially in the case of blindness) to the increasing number of cures effected 
wi'^ the aid of mbdem medical and surgical science. In the decade ending 

1901 the relatively high mortality of 
the afflicted in the two severe famines must 
have been a considerable factor in the 
decline shown at that census, but the 
method of compilation adopted in 1 901 and 
in the previous census was defective, and, 
certainly in 1901, many of the persona 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the 
course of tabulation. Compared with the 
year 1891 there was a slight decrease in the 
total number of persons recorded as afflicted 
in 1911, the proportion per hundred 
thousand persons falling from 316 to 267. 
The small increase in the present decade, 
amounting to 26,455 persons or one per 
100,000, may be duo to improvement in , 
record and tabulation but is certainly un- 
expected. One would have thought that 
the combination of the influenza epidemic, 
scarcity and economic depression would 


Province, State or Agency. 

Population afflicted 
per 100,000. 

1921. 

1911. 

India. 


272 

267 

Burma 

• 

438 

350 

Baroda 

• 

420 

234 

d. P. and Berar 


416 

315 

Baluchistan . 

• 

413 

380 

Punjab and Delhi. * 

• 

385 

377 

Kashmir 

m 

3«fl 

334 

United Provinoea . 

• 

323 

324 

Bombay 


31» 

272 

Aaaam 

e 

274 

273 

Cochin . 

e 

266 

247 

N.-W. F. Province 

a 

262 

305 

Ce le and Gwalior 

• 

246 

163 

Bajputana ft Ajmer 

a 

246 

264 

Sikkim 

m 

236 

331 

Hyderabad • 


235 

1 202 

Bengal 

a 

213 

220 

Bfadraa 

e 

195 

219 

Travancoro 

• 

179 

115 

Bihar ft Orissa 

e 

177 

237 

Mysore 

• 

167 

212 

Coorg 

♦ 

83 

110 


have resulted in the disappearance .of a large number of these afflicted 
persons, and this seems, indeed, to have been the case in some provinces. 
Mr. Tallents (Bihar and Orissa) observes : — 


** In a period of distress and scarcity such as occurred in 1918 and 1919 the infirm are apt 

to go to the wall. They cannot flee before the storm like their able-bodied neighbours : they 
have to stay behind and take their chance. The infirm must moreover in the great majority 

of cases bo dependants : and one of the features of the influenza epidemic of 1918, was the 
number of workers whom it killed off, leaving their depemdants to the charity of the well dis- 
posed or of Gpvemment ; while therefore there is no reason to suppose that the influenza was 
specially fatal to theSnfirm it must indirectly have made it very difficult for many of them to 
survive. When the scarcity followed upon the influenza the position of many of them must 
have become even worse : in periods of distress the purse strings of charity are apt to be tight- 
ened and for inflrm persons who had just lost their supporters in the epidemic, the position 
must have been an extremely difficult one. In these circumstances it is highly probable 
that there was heavy mortality amongst them though it is im[>ossiblc to estimate its 
extent.” 

It & difficult to find an 3 rthing wron^ with this reasoning. Let us look> 
however, at the figures of the Central Provinces where influenza and scarcity was 
specially severe, and of the Madras Presidency which escaped comparatively lightly. 
In the latter Province the number recorded as afflicted dropped substantiall)'^ and the 
Superintendent can offer no explanation for the decline. In the Central Provinces 
tile number rose steeply and Mr. Bou^hton thinks that this is due, partly, to the 
fact that the inflwAnza mortality, which selected adversely to healthy adults, 
qpared the aged and inffim and, partly, because special care is taken of this class 
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of people in modern famine relief organization, and as the famine staff of 
1920-21 was generally employed on census duty the infirm were less likeljr 
than usual to be overlooked. There is probably an element of truth in both of 
these apparently contradictory explanations, but the case illustrates the hope- 
lessness of attempting to find explanations for variatiorts in figures which depend 
so much on the vagaries of the record from time to time. Indeed Mr. Gran- 
tham, Superintendent of the Burma Census, considers that the very constancy 
which shows itself in some of the returns at different periods is in itself a suspi- 
cious circumstance and discards the statistics of Burma as worthless. In any case 
such inferences as can bo drawn from the tables refer, chiefly, to the relative pre- 
valence of the diseases in diflerent areas, and. as this is a matter which does not 
differ much at different censuses aud has been fully discussed in previous reports, 
1 shall content myself witli setting out the figures with some brief comments on 
the factors which are known to influence them and leave them to the mercy of 
experts. Taking the infirmities individually, one-tenth of the total number re- 
corded as alllicted are insane, a quarter are deaf-mute, rather more than half are 
blind and one-eighth are lepers. 


Insnnitff. 

170. The term insanity, as used at the ceiisu?. includes not only congenital 
idiots and raving lunatics but also the weakminded who are not actually insane. 
In some countries attempt is made at the census to distinguish between the violent 
forms of mental derangement, or in.sanit v properly so-called, and idiocy. Even in 
Europe, however, it has been found almost impossible to separate the two classes 
of mental disease, and in India the difliculties are much greater, as the enumerators' 
are usually impej’fectly educated persons to whom one fool must seem very much 
the same as another. There is of course a well-known connection between 
insanity, cretinism and (leaf-mutism which is supported by the census figures, 
since of the (Ion bh? infirmities recorded the combination of insane and deaf-mute 
is still the commonest, 'Phe difference between Kuro])e and India in the pro- 
portion of officially insane persons is indeed striking. The latest census of 
England and Wales did not record infirmities, but according to the J91J returns 
the proportion is sixteen times greater in those countries than it is in India. 
What part of this difference is due to the greater completeness of the English 
returns and what to the gi'eater mental and nervous strain of western civilised 
life, it is (|uit(5 impo.ssible to say. Of all the infirmities imsanity is the most 
difficult to diagnose, mental derangements varying so enormously both in degree 
and in kind. The following criticism of the returns of 1911 by the Superintendent 
of the Yeravda .V.sylum is of interest, as it indicates the view of an expert 
on the accuracy ami value of returns of this kind collected through a census 
agency. 

• 

“The CeiLsus of 1911 .dii'ws the })(»|>ulation of Bombay Presidency (including Aden, but" 
e.xcluding the Native States) as 19,672.(542. Tlie ju-oportion of females to 1,000 males is given- 
as 920 (all agew). The insane po[uiIation is given as C,270 (males 4,173 and feniAlcs 2,097) or 
nearly 32 insanes (21'2 males and 10'7 females) in 100,(K)0 of the general population. The- 
total accommodation provided in the district asylums then existing was l,i24 or nominally 
for one out of b-bH insam's. e-ven if the census figures can be accepted as accurate. I think 
it is. however, certain that the census only enume.rates a very small proportion of the insanes 
in the Presid(?ncy for the following reasons. I’he CVnsus Superintendent vrrites (Census of 
India, 191 1 , Volume VI I. Part T, page 181) : ‘ There is no hard and fast rule as to what consti- 
tutes insanity, and it is possible that some who are merely half witted may have been" 
included within this category, ♦ ♦ * owing to inherent difficulties no attempt has been 
made to discriminate between the various degrees of mental derangement.’ It may be 
taken as certain that ‘ half witted ’ persons are not sane, and therefore are insane. In my 
experience I have known a medical man. well qualified in an Indian University, speak of a> 
person who had been demented for ten. years, dirty in habits and mindless, as * not exactly 
mad, you know, but like this for ten years.’ Bemarks like this are common. I submit that 
the figures of the census as'to insanes may bo considered far too low, from a consideration of 
this point alone. The Indian and lay mind conceives insanity as * madness ’ or * acute 
mania ’ only. The Commissioner was not a medical man, and his judgment, and that 
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of his subordinates, as to what constitutes insanity, cannot bo taken as evidence 
specially when the curious variations in the earlier decennial periods are borne in 
mind, i.e. — 

leil. lOUl. 1891. 1881. 

Mania • • . • . • 7,874 4.(i8ri "i (Inciudiiif; Adoii Mnd 

Dr>af-mutoK • • . . 16,(V28 1),123 10,H05 1 (k 594 ^ Native States)* 

A large proportion of deaf-mutes (enumerated separately above) may be considered 
definitely insane. This is the only country in tin* world the statistics of which give a larger 
proportion of deaf-mutes than insanes. There appear to b<* about dtuible the; number of deaf- 
mutes than insanes in India — which is a v(My noteworthy fact- -but T am afraid, we cannot 
consider it fact. The proportion given of female to male insanes is in my opinion far too 
low. In Europe the incidence of insanity attuuig males and females may be ermsidered as 
about equal. In this coimtry I submit that for the following reasons tlie inciileiice should 
be higher among females than males 

(а) Female infants are comparatively negh^cted ; 

(б) Early child-bearing is encouraged ; 

(c) The ceremonies, regulations and methods of confinement, are brutal compared to 

those in Europe : 

(d) Widows iire exposed to many hardships as are women of the lowest 

classes ; 

(c) In private practices I have been called to .see sliglitly more female insanes than 
male ones. 

In view of these facts I <ran find no firinid facie reason why the incidence of ijisaniiy 
should bo les.s among women, than amoflignien. The only jjo-ssible e.vpianation of tin* census 
figures is, I think, that it is commoner, but that insane women are not consigiKul to asylums 
if possible, and arc looked after at home. 'Phe purdah system of course is an additional reason 
why insanity among women is not a matter of gcniiral knowledge. It may be remarked here 
that in Abbassia Asylum. Egypt, in 1916, there wt're 870 males to 532 females. These inmates 
were mainly Mohamrnadans. The Commissioner re.marks (C. of I., Volume VII, Vart 1, 
page 182) : ‘ Insanity is most prevalent .among Anglo-Indians, next to them among Parsees, 
and then Europeans, with 467, ICO. 130 per 100,(X)0 of the rest. res]>ectively.’ Tliese figures 
are included in the gcmnal total of insanes given abov<‘ {viz., 6,270 for the Preaidemy), and 
if removed from this total would leave the mini her of Hindu and Mohammadan insan<*s 
of the Presidency very low indeed — ]»erhaps 25 p<*r 1(X),000. I think it will be generally 
conceded that this proportion is far too low, c'onsidering those of tlu* smaller 
communities, which being smaller and much more highly educated, are easier to 
enumerate. 

Comparison of census returns with the data ivgarding the incidence of insanity in otJier 
countries tends still further to discredit those returns. I'lie proportion of lunatics per 100,000 
of the population in Bombay Presidency has been given by the census of 1911 at .32. In 
England and Wales (1907) it was 354-8, in Scotland .312, ami in Ireland 538 per 100,000 of tlu* 
population. At homo the proportion lias increased steadily since' 1859, i.e.. from 186-8 to 354 
(in 1907) per 100,000 and in Ire'land from 1.30-9 in 1862 to .538 in 1907. A propoa of this 
increase Peterson writes (Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume XIV, page 611): ‘The publication 
of those figures has given rise to the que.stion whether lunacy has actually beeiome more 
prevalent during the last 20 years, whether there, is real inerease of the disease. There is a 
pretty general consent of all authorities, that if there has been an increase, it has been very 
slight and that the apparent increase is due, first to the improved system of registration, 
and secondly (a far more pow'erful reason), to the increasing tmidency among all classes, and 
especially among the poor class, to recognise the less ju-onouiu-ed forms of mental disorder as 
being of the natur§*of insanity.’ Ho later refers to ‘ tin* futility of seeking for accurate 
figures bearing on the relative number of lunatics in other countries.’ Here w'e are dealing 
with countries where some method of registration of lunatics i.s in force. In India tlunc is 
none, and there is further a deliberate secretiveness, and great ignorance of the meaning of 
* Insanity I think it is evident that the previous returns of the incidence of insanity are 
incorrect and useless.” 

171. At the present census 33 in a hundred thousand males and 22 per hundred Digtribotfea aad 
thousand females were returned as insane, the corresponding proportions for 1911 variation, 
being 31 and 20 respectively. There has thus been an increase which is fairly 

f eneral, the chief exceptions being Mjrsore, the North-West Frontier Province, 
lengal, the United Provinces, and Rajputana where the recorded number has de- 
clined. In Baroda the number of insane persons returned per hundred thousand 
of the population has risen from 26 to 47 and. the Superintendent suspects errors 
of diagnosis* 

•Fufe 0. of I., Vo’nnio vjr, page 180. 
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ttty ky sxelkBd 


The marginal figures show the 
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regional distribution of the insane in the 
different parts of India, excluding the 
minor units and the small convict settle- 
ment and island population of the Anda- 
mans and Nicobars where the conditions 
are peculiar. Burma has recorded by far the 
largest number of insane persons and Raj- 
putana and Bihar and Orissa the fewest. 
To what extent the recorded distribution 
represents actual facts it is impossible to 
estimate, but it is probable that the regional 
differences of distribution have some real 
significance. As was remarked in the India 
Census Report of 1911 the areas of maxi- 
mum intensity arc either in the hills or along 
the foot of the hills. In Assam the infirmity 
is far more prevalent in the Hills division 
and especially in the Lushai Hills than 
elsewhere. Darjeeling and Sikkim in Bengal 
are comparatively free but the districts on 
the West of the Jumna, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and the Tripura State are seriously 
affected. In the United Provinces the pro- 
portion *of the insane is highest in Dehra- 


172. The low incidence of the disease among children below the age of ten 
is usually held to indic-ate that the returns do not include a large number of 
the congenitally weak-minded. 1 think it unlikely however, in any case, that the 
return of insane children would be at all acjcurate and I doubt if any inference 
can be drawn from the paucity of children in tlie record. The record everywhere 
shows insanity as more prevalent in males than in females, the proportions being 
3 to 2. Concealment is much more likely in the case of females, especially as 
insanity is more common among the higher castes, among whom the enu- 
merators have to rely on the information furnished by the male members of the 
family. But it is probably the case that the better (ilass women in India live a 
more tranquil life and are less subject to hardship, exposure and mental 

excitement than the men. Nor 
are women, as a rule, addicted 
to the use of drugs and other 
intoxicants. But wherever 
women come out and join the 
men freely in the out-door occu- 
pations like agricultural labour 
the sexes appear to suffer almost 
equally or the difference is very 
small. 'J'he statistics by age 
show that insanity is not deter- 
mined till the.age of ten or if 
determined is’ concealed. The 
record becomes fuller between 
the ages of 10-20, and from that 
age the rise is uniform and rapid 
in the case of males up to the 
age of 40, and up to 60 in the 
case of females, when there is 
a decline. In any case insanity 
is well known as a concomitant 
of adult life with its strains and stresses and its various ecstacies and vices and the 
insane are usuaUy short-lived. • On this subject the Superintendent of Census 
Operations, Bengal^ writes as follows 

The sharp rise in the curves before the age of 30 indicates that insanity develops oosn- 
mouly before the age of 30 and rather earlier in females than in males, and the sharp fall later 
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shows not only that insanily develops veiy much less frequently after 40 but that the insane 
do not survive long after they become* so. The mortality among the insane in European coun- 
tries is decidedly higher than among the sane and apparently this is even more noticeably the 
case in Bengal. Indeed in this country the lunatics’ life is not a happy one. The congenital 
idiot is often kindly treated, but one who develops insanity later receives little sympathy. The 
medical treatment of the insane is designed with an eye to its cooling effects on the brain and 
nervous system and takes such forms as shaving the head and plastering it with mud, frequent 
bathing for preference in tanks overgrown with weeds, confinement in the dark and a low diet ; 
but such treatment alternates- with attempts to exorcise the evil spirit with which the unfor- 
tunate being is supposed to be possessed. Be is made to eat filth and drink nauseous draughts 
in the hope that it will drive the spirit to leave him. If violent, he is bound hand and foot or 
has a heavy log of wood fastened to his ankle, and there is little wonder that he does not survive 
long.” 

173. It is doubtful whether the return by caste is of any considerable value, as *“"*"**y 
in any case regional and other considerations must influence the figures. The large 
number of Indian Christians recorded as insane obviously reflects the care of the 
Missions for the infirm, and the high proportion of insanity among the hill tribes 
is, as we have seen, possibly due to regional causes, though it is suggested that the 
prevalence of syphilis among the hill peoples may be a contributory factor. 

There is some indication that the higher castes. Brahmans, Kayasthas and 
Banias, have a larger proportion of insane than the lower and this is what .would 
be expected. The following extract from the Baroda Census Report may be 
quoted with interest : — 

” Insanity is a disease associated with the socially higher and economically more provident 
classes. The lower castes which show high ratios in insanity are either those which are addicted 
to drink like Dheds and Golas, or others whose constitution has been wrecked by long residence 
in fover-hatmted tracts like sections of the Forest Tribes. Amongst these latter drink is also a 
contributory factor. Occupation seems to exert an undoubted if secondary influence. Agri- 
culture and pasturage seems to have a salutary influen(;e ; while religious mendicancy (amongst 
Bavas and Faldrs) no doubt attracts the insane. The typically urban occupations with their 
■hard conditions of toil have a deleterious effect as seen in the high ratios amongst Sutars, 

Bhavsars, Sonis, and Ghanchis. Social practices, like consanguineous marriages, although they 
may result in feeble-nundedness and cretinism, do not appear to lead to the more violent forms 
of mental derangement. Diet has also little to do with the question. Hindu Brahmans and 
Vanias who live abstemiously and on vegetable diet sufler equally with Farsis and Musalmans, 
while Kolis and Marathas, whose diet consists of animal food, sufler less than either.” 

The Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, writes of insanity as 
follows : — 

” The causes of insanity and its local incidence are obscure and it is easier to give reasons 
which do not account tor it than ones which do so. For instance, consanuiiineous mnrri'v. es 
as a cause must be ruled out, for we have hill tribes with strict rules of exogamy exceeding in 
proportion of insane other areas where cousin marriage is prevalent {e.g., Sylhet with a pre- 
ponderance of Muhammadans allowing the practice). Nor can any correlation be found be- 
tween the amount of consumption of ganja by districts and prevalence of insanity, although in 
individual cases the malady can be traced to ganja. Locality, with its attendant physical 
conditions, may be a cause : yet it is impossible to say at present why our three most easterly 
hill districts should show far higher proportions of insane than the others on the west and in 
the centre of the province. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills proportion is the lowest of all dis- 
tricts in the province for males yet few of our people live at greater altitudes than do the 
Khasis.” 

174« The nuihber df lunatic asylums in British India and their distributiion in Lmutie Myisois. 

each Province together with their total 
population in the year 1920 is shown in 
the marginal Table. Various types of in- 
sanity are treated in these asylums but 
the largest number of cases fall under 
the categories ‘‘Mania ” and “Melancholia.” 

There are 72,907 insane persons in British 
India according to the census, and thus 
about 14 per cent, of the recorded insane 
population is in the asylums. No similar 
institutions exist in the Indian States and 
such insane persons as are violent are there for the most part confined in the local 
iails. 
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CHAPTER X.-»lNFIR]ariES. 


Dbtribattoa and 
VaristkM. 


Deaf-mutinm. 

175. A change in the instructions regarding the record of deaf-mutes which has 
already been allmled to has had a disturbing effect on the statistics. The words 
jfom hirthf which formerly qualified the definition, of a deaf-mute, were omitted 
on th<’! present occasion for various reasons. Kxperience showed that, however the 
words were placed, it was difficult to convince the enumerators that they applied 
only to the one infirmity, and, as deaf-mutism is practicjally always congenital, it 
was deemed advisable to omit the words. This change was also in consonance 
with a suggestion made by the Bombay Governn>ciit on a recommendation of a 
committee who were investigating the problem of the education of defectives. 
The result has, however, been unsatisfac-tory. as it is. clear from the age returns 
that a number of cases of senile deafness must have been admitted into the record, 

while it is equally clear that, as usual, 
lefectivc children have escaped inclusion. 
The number of deaf-mutes recorded is less 
by about 10,000 than in 1911, and the 
proportion in every hundred thousand has 
fallen from 64 to ,60, male deaf-mutes 
having decreased by 4 per cent, and females 
by 6 per cent. The proportions in the 
individual Provinces and States in 1911 
and 1921 are sho\vn in the marginal 
table. The largest increase recorded is in 
the Kashmir State and is ascribed, partly, 
to the change of definition and, partly, to a 
real growth of the infirmity in the hilly 
tracts of the State. The disease appears to 
be most common in Sikkim and Kashmir 
but local variations are very considerable. 
In Assam the infirmity is nearly seven 
times as prevalent in the Naga Hills as it 
is in the total Province, and in Bengal it is 
more common in Darjeeling and at the foot 
of the Himalayas than elsewhere. Deaf- 
mutes are numerous in North Bihar and 
Mr. Tallents writes : — 

“ 'I'lm f<tnn of (loaf-iiiutiHin associated w'th crctinisai which is specially prevalent iu 
Ohainp.'irun and to a less extent in .Saran and the other districts of North Bihar is frequently 
combincid witli insanity. Some enquiries were made in 1901 with regard to the persons re- 
tiirmal as ileaf-inute and it was then I'onnd that out of 178 genuine cases of deaf-mutism 
in Saran and Chanqiaran 22 were insane and 43 were weak-mindetd, while 51 were suffering 
lioiii goitre. It s probable therefore that on a strict investigation many of the persons 
etumed as deaf-mutes would l)e returnexl also as insane. This would partly account for the 
ow perceiitagt? of insanity in Nrrrtli Bihar, where the number of deaf-mutes is greater than 
elsewhere." 
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In Bombay the Konkan division and in the (Jentral Provinces and Bcrar 
the Mtiratha IMain division have returned the highest number of deaf-mutes. In 
Mtidras the largest number recorded is from the North Arcot district, while in the 
Ibiited Provinces deaf-mutes are mostly found in the hills. It is well known that 
deaf-mutism is associated with cretinism and goitre and it was shown in the report , 
of last census that the areas of maximum prevalence are generally along the sea- 
coast or along the upper reaches of certain rivers. Mr. Edyc (United Provinces) 
writes regarding the infirmitv • 

“ It was proved in 19Q1 to be closely connected with goitre and there can be little doubt 
that it i.s mainly found along the up|>er reaches of certain rivers, the Ganges, Jamna and Saida 
systems in the hills and the northern tributaries of the Ghagra in Sub-Himalaya East. And it 
is associated with some, rivers more than with others. In the Gorakhpur district the cretins 
are congregated in the alluvium of the Gandak in which tract a local word (bank) is used to 
describe them. They are not commonly found in the lower valley of the Bapti. The view 
that the prevalence of deaf-mutism is connected with the presence of some mineral carried in 
water, and that this xhineial disappears from rivers soon after they are well clear of the hills, 

8 strongly corroborated by the figures.'* 
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176. Deaf -mutism being a congenital defect pensons suffering from it are ■** 

relatively short lived. Accordingly the maximum prevalence of this iiifirmitv "*** 

U 1^ X _ 1 j 1 till* . ... . J 


should be in the lowest age and there should be 
‘each succeeding age-period. From this point of 
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a progressive decline with 
view the marginal diagram 
suggests that the record 
of the infirmity is of 
very little value. As 
compared with the 
population at various 
age-periods the ages 
under 10 have a dis- 
tinctly small number 
recorded. I'his is 
clearly due to the 
reluctance of parents to 
recognise the infirmity 
in their children until 
it is unmistakeablB. 


in the ages between 10 
and 30 and drop steadi- 
ly until the age of 50, 
after which there is a 
noticeable rise. This 
increase in the later 
years of life is evidently 
due to tl)e erroneous 
inclusion, in conse- 
quence of the change 
in the instructions, of 
persons who have lost 
ir hearing late in 
If we exclude 


definition the record 


eased since 1911. 
liike insanity, deaf- 
of males, the difference 
rhe actual 


mutism is also more commonly returned in the case ... ........... . 

being probably mostly due to concealment in the case of females, 
proportion is 661 afflicted females to a thousand males. 

177. As the infirmity, so far as is known, is determined by local physical condi- |i 

tions, the communities that suffer most are those that are relatively most nu- 
merous in the areas where the affliction is prevalent, and any analysis of the 
table showing the affliction by caste would therefore be useless. 


Jtfindness. 

178. Ihe re^rd for blindness includes those who were born blind and those who t^t nfruu fti rn wi 
have acquired the infirmity during life. Of the four infirmities dealt with blind- 
u the most easy to diagnose, as it excites neither shame nor disgust and there 
18 little temptSition to conceal it. Some few persons are probably included who 
are merely dim-sighted or have lost the sight of one eye, but entries of 
words such as mm, meaning one-eyod, that are found in the schedules are dis- 
reguded m abstraction, and the record of the infirmity is probably fairly 
truthful even though it may not be complete. In India as a whole fifteen persons 
m every ten thousand of the population are recorded as blind against fourteen 
in 1911. Entries of blind males have increased by 6 per cent, and of females by 11 
per cent. In Baroda the number of entries of blind persons has nearly doubled 
since 1911, the rise being ascribed chiefly to a more accurate record. There 
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have been Urge increases in the Central Provinces and Berar, Bombay and Burma. 

The infirmity appears to be common in 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, the United Provinces, 
Eajputana »nd Sind and generally in 
tracts with a dry hot climate and a dusty 
soil. The glaring sunshine and dust-laden 
winds of the hot weather cause inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, which frequently results 
in ulceration and permanent injury. It is 
less prevalent in Assam, Madras and Bengal 
where the climate is damp and the country 
green. But the smoky atmo^here inside 
the small dark ill-ventilated houses and huts 
is also a frequent cause of affections of the 
eyes, resulting in blindness, and the pre- 
valence of the disease in the hilly tracts of 
Kashmir, the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Assam is probably* due to the fact that 
the people are driven by the cold to live in 
dark ill-ventilated huts. Of the effect on 
children of study under unhealthy condi- 
tions the Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions, Travancore, writes : — 
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“Whatever may be the reason for the infirmity in the other parts of India, education, 
imparted in the schools under the conditions obtaining in this State, is a potent factor in the 
causation of the affliction. The pupils live in scattered villages and detached homesteads 
and attend schools three or four miles away from their homes. Alost of them take their morn- 
ing conjee at about 8 and leave their houses for schools. In the noon, the majority of them 
starve, and the rest either take coffee, tea or cakes, purchased from the neighbouring bazaars 
or partake of the meals brought by them. In the evening they walk home, and after bathing 
take substantial meals in the night. Alerc walking on even roads without ups and downs 
for seven or eight miles a day, at the rate of three miles an hour, is considered to be a sufficient 
exerdse for a fully developed person weighing 100 lbs. For immature and growing children 
of school-going age, such walking is more than what is good, and the starvation all the day, 
with drill and gymnastic as physical exercises in addition, is harmful, and causes debility. 
The first effect of debility falls on vision. Along with this, if there be any predisposition to 
weakness of eyes, and with the strain involved in reading and writing, the onset of the malady 
is sure and certain.” 


179. The marginal diagram shows the distribution of the blind per 100,000 of 

each age-period in 1911 and 
1921. According to the returns 
the number of blind, both 
children and adults, has de- 
creased. Comparatively few 
persons suffer from the defect 
in infancy and early childhood 
and the number rises gradually 
up to the age of 60; of the 
total number half being over 45 
and a third over 60 years of 
age. I^nlike insanity and deaf- 
mutism, therefore, blindness is 
essentially a disease of old age, 
and cataract which is one of 
the most common causes of the 
infirmity generally comes on 
late in life. Women suffer 
more than men, there being 
1,047 blind women to every 
thousand blind men, but up to 
30 males are in the majority among the blind and the higher proportion 
of blind women over 35 is usually ascribed to the fact that they q>end & 
large part of their lives in their houses cooking over smoky fires, and when 
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their eyes are afiected are more reluctant than males to seek medical 
treatment. 

180. The caste statistics are, as has already been explained, incomplete and 
no very definite conclusions can be drawn from them. It seems probable that 
the higher castes suffer lessfrom blindness than other classes of the community. 

Castes like Loharand Kamar (blacksmiths) and Darzi (tailors), whose occupations 
are exacting to the eyes, have a larger proportion of blind persons than the agricul- 
tural castes or forest tribes, whose work keeps them in the fields or the jungles. 

With Brahmans blindness has a higher ratio among cooks than among clerks, 
while religious mendicants and professional beggars naturally liave a high 
percentage. 

Lepi‘o$y. 

181. In a recent paper which he read before a learned Society in London Sir vaiw •! the SgoN*. 
Leonard Rogers expressed the opinion that there were at least half a million 

lepers in India. The number actually 
returned at the census is 102,513, or some- 
thing more than one-fifth of the number 
estimated by the 
on leprosy in India. 

tendent cf the School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Calcutta, writes : — 

“ I am inclined to multiply your census 
figures by 10 and will give you a few reasons for 
believing that the numbers of those suffering 
from leprosy cannot be less than a million. On 
the day after the census was taken in Calcutta 1 
had 30 persons attending my leprosy dispensary. 

They all knew that they were suffering from this 
disease, as no other disease is treated at this 
dispensary. I questioned them all personally 
and out of the 30 only two Had had their names 
entered as lepers in the returns. 

Out of the servants, durwans, peons, 
sweepers, etc., at the School of Tropical Medicine I 
found on examination that, out of the sixty of 
those servants, five were suffering from undoubted 
leprosy, and yet not one of these apjieared to 
bo cognisant of the fact. That is about 8 jwr cent, wore suffering from lepropy. Now if 
we take these two facts together they are very significant. The two factors which stand in 
the way of lepers declaring themselves are ignoranc.e and shame. In the dispensary cases 
ignorance was absent a.s they all knew that they wore lepers. Only one of the two factors 
was present, viz., shame and yet only a little over 6 per cent, declared themselves. In the 
oase of the servants I overruled ignorance by making a routine examination and founds j)er 
-cent, of lepers. Probably a similar examination made in any other institution in the city 
would on the average produce the same results or something not very -much short of it. I 
should mention that all these servants were employed in other departments of the School, 
none of them in connection with leprosy research. The fact is that, as with tuberculosis, a 
great many people are ^infected with leprosy and never know that they have it, as the disease 
is difficult to diagnose in the early stages to those who are not expert and there may be 
no marked pain, disfigurement or other inconvenience until the disease is far advanced. 

Many such people are going about, some of them doing no harm, but others again spreading 
infection broadcast. I have during the last two years treated at my dispensary in Calcutta over 
.600 leper non-pauper residenters of Calcutta. It has been estimated that there are about 1 ,000 
pauperlepers in Calcutta, but I am not speaking of these. These respectable residents 
•consist of dhobies, cooks, bearers, confectioners, schoolboys, teachers, lawyers and many 
others. Most of them are continuing their employment ; some are not. I do not flatter my- 
self that during thdse two years I have been able to attract all the non-pauper lepers of Calcutta 
or more than a small fraction of them. More and more of these sufferers from leprosy appear 
every week in increasing numbers. Some come for diagnosis and some come for treatment. 

Ton can compare this figure with the number of non->pauper lepers recorded in Calcutta in 
the census.* 

* The total nainb«r oI lepers recorded in Calontta city at tliecea«us was S69 persons (197 malm and <12 
ifemaleB), 
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CHAPTER X. — ^INFIRMITIES. 


DMrftntion >ii4 
YuiirtlMi. 


I see that Isigo numbers of lepers are recorded in the returns as being 0-1 and 1-2 yeara 
of age. Now there is reason to believe that leprosy does not show itself under 2 years of age, 
certainly not under 1 year, It is probable that one of the main factors in increasing the 
numbers in some provinces and decreasing them in others is the presence of ignorance and 
shame, according to the amount of education of the people a^d the amount of clothes that 
they wear. Among the aboriginals clothes are few and the knowledge of medicine is as a rule 
comparatively advanced. Thus we get large numbers recorded among the aboriginals of 
Assam. But tliis is only one factor and there arc many others which I cannot touch on 
here. 1 think that there is great need in publishing the census returns regarding leprosy to 
modify them by quoting some of the above facts. Otherwise much harm may bo done by giv- 
ing j)eople a false sense of setmrity and leading to an increase of the factors which make for the 
dissemination of the disease. I would suggest that in making nj) census returns about leprosy 
the medical men and others w'ho are working on the subject locally should be consulted. I see 
for instance Ajnuw-Merwara thiiti^en. Now even in Calcutta I have heard of more cases 
of leprosy there than that. In Aden tw o. I have a doctor friend in Aden who is treating far 
more than that number of lefHjrs. 

The great difl(?rcnce bctw'cen the numbers of male and female lepers is doubtless due 
to the greater privacy with which women are surrounded, but also to a certain extent by the 
fact that the men travel about more and are thus more liable tf> contract the disease. 1 am 
interested to note that the femah^s in every one of the fiv<! dc(!ades exceed the males up to the 
age of 30, often in the ]>roportion of 2 to 1 . After 30 the males exceed the females nj) to 6^ when 
they become alnu)st equal, 'riiis is very probably due (I ) to the greater tendency for girls to 
become infec-ted by ]>areuts and relations by their more constantly remaining in the house, 
seeing the probability is tlr.t in most ca.ses infection takes place from infected clothes and 
especially bed clothes and (2) to the fact that women aromoi’c confined and do not get so much 
sunlight and exorcise as men. This would lead to the disease developing at an earlier age, as 
sunlight and exerc.ise are two of the most effective ])rcventers of the development of the disease. 
By the age of 30 the exiiess of females infe<-ted in childhood will have died off, while the disease 
developing later in the males will lead to their number «‘xeeeding that of the females 
above 30."' 

Thiit there is generul ami deliberate coiieealmciit of leprosy at the census 
is well known. 'I’he proportion of males returned is considerably more than 
double tliat of females and, though it is wtdl known that the disease attacks 
males more frequently than females, the difference between the sex proportions 
does not approtieh the census figure, which clearly iiidic^atcs systematic conceal- 
ment in the case of females. 

182. 1'he regional distribution shown by the figures varies enormously, ranging 
from 74 })er 100,000 in Burma to 4 in Rajputana. There are also extraordinary 
variations within the different Provinces and States. According to the figures 
the itifirmity is specially prevalent in Goalpara, Sibsagar, Garo and the Naga 
Hills in Assam. In Bengal it is much more common in West Bengal thaa 
in other parts of the Jbovince, while in Bihar and Orissa the districts of Man- 
bhum, Cuttack and Puri and in Bombay the Deccan have the highest propor- 
tion of lepers. In tlie Central Provinces the C.'hhattisgarh division and in Madras, 
the Gun jam. North Arcof. and South Arcot districts are the tracts where the in- 
firmity is most prevalent, while it is confined to the Hazara district in the North- 
West b^’ontier Prox ince and in the United Provinces jireponderates in the hill 
tracts. have no clue to tlie reason for these territorial variations which, 
however, as pointed out in an interesting analysis of theBonibay figures, display 
a definite constancy. In some instancies the reasons are artificial, as for example 
where leper asylums collect, or religious shrines such as Puri attract, the afiiicted. 
Beyond the fact that the disease is associated with personal uncleanlinoss 
neither c;liniate, altitude nor race offer any satisfactory account of its distribution. 

If the figures are to be believed the disease is decreasing in British territory and 
increasing in the States. This difference may partly reflect the existence of legal 
enactments in most British provinces, which, bjr legalizing the segregation of 
indigent lepers, cause them to conceal their affliction or to decamp into territory 
where they are less miwblcome. In any case, as wiU be seen from the statement 
in para. 181, th^ increase in British Territory is not uniform throughout the 
Provinces, and if the error in the enumeration is as great as Sir Leonard Rogers 
and Dr. Muir think it is doubtful whether such variations in the figures- 
correspond to any actual tendency in the facts* 
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183. The diagiam in the margin shows that the age distribution of lepers 

follows very closely that of the *** 
Census .of 1911. The propor- 
tion of lepers under the age 
of ten is small, indicating, if 
the figures can be accepted, 
that the number of congenital 
lepers is infinitesimal. The 
leper is naturally short-lived 
and the cui-ve falls sharply 
after fiO vears*. 

1S4. The statistics by caste fcy 

indicate that communities hold- 
ing a Jiiglier ))osition in the 
social scale, with a high level of 
civilisation, arc comparatively 
immune from this disease. In 
the NoitJi-We t Frontier Pro- 
vince the Buperintendent of 

Census Operations says : — 

“ Want of personal cleanliness is a most potent cause of leprosy in the llazara liills, and 
of all the tribes of Hazara, Gnjars arc the most indifferent to hyffienic con.sideration8. They 
live with their cattle, goats, and sheep in the sniiuf rooms and tlieir houses are ill-vcntilatcd 
and insanitary to a degree.” • 

The same factor operates more or less in other Provinces and States. In 
Bihar and Orissa Baiiris, Chasas and Tanibulis have the most Icpcis and Kewats, 

Dhunias and Dhobis in the Centred Provinces. The allliction is prevalent among 
Pallans and Paraiyans and to a less extent among ( liermniins, Madigas and 
Malas in Madras, while in the United Provinces lepers are most numerous among 
the hill people. The high incidcufa^ of leprosy recorded among Cliristians is 
obviously due to the fact that almost, all the lej)er asylums are managed by 
Christian Missions. 

The total nnmher of asylums in India 
has increased from 73 to S9 since 1011 
and the inmates Iroiii live to eight 
thousands. About 7'S per cent, of the total 
number of lepers are in asylums which 
are maintained by (lovernimmt, Municipal 
Boards, Indian Stales ajul Missionary 
Bodies. According to tlic iadest rej)ort of 
the Mission for Lepers in India and the 
East, there are 5,16S lepers in the .51 
a.sylums imiintained by this Missimi alone. 

'l^he discovery of a new treatment by the 
injeidiou of the products of the active 

principle of cliaulmogm and othci’ oils has 

held out new hopes for the unfortunate persons afflicted by this disease. 

Research is now .being carried on in the Calcutta School of Tropuail Medicine by Dr. 

Muir, whose opinion it is that the treatment results in an impiovement in almost 
all cases up to a certain point and then an arrest, after whicl> tlie improvement 
can generally be continued by other treatment. Sir Leonard Rogers, to \\'hose 
inspiration this work owes its origin, also considers it clear that a veiy great 
advance has been made in the treatment of leprosy by the Calcutta investi- 
gation. 

185. The Superintendent of Census Operations, Punjab, has attempted an muriaGe 
interesting enquiry into the influence of cousin-marriage on the statistics of 
ini^mities. A special enquiiy into over 1,000 marriages among Muhammadans 
suggests that for pure Musalman castes a percentage of about 25 first-cousin 

* Sir Edward Gait in his Bengal Census Report of 1901 refers to an estimate which puls the life nf a leper 
atiaoked with tubenmlous leprosy at nine and half years and mth antes thotic leprosy at eighteen and a half 
years from the date of nttaok* This would aooount for the declining proportions of leiiers at the advanced 
ageperiods. 
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marriages would be fotmd throughout the Punjab. After analysing the statistioe 
of certain distinctively Hindu and«»distihctively Musalman castes respectively 
Mr. Jacob says 

** Wo niay provisionally conclude that in the Punjab Hindus {luffer more from blindness 
and leprosy than do Musalnians ; but that Musalmans are,' on the whole, more liable to deaf- 
mutisiu than Hindus. Hindus and Musalmans seem equally liable to insanity, no deduction' 
unfavourable to the latter connnunity being justified from the single instance (out of 8 possible 
instances) of an excess of Musabnau insane among mal^s in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. So far 
tlien as this analysis goes there is nothing to show that consanguineous marriages are productive 
of an insane, blind, or leiirous diatliesis, the Hindu community containing as many as, if 
not more persons infirm from these causes than the Musalman community. The results of a 
separate analysis of the statistics of deaf-miitism suggest ^1) that Musalmans, apart from the 
practice of consanguineous marriage, are less liable to deaf-mutism than Hindus, or (2) that ' 
deaf-mutism cannot be associated with only a single pair of allelomorphic Mendelian 
elements.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Caste, Tribe, Race and iVatloiiallty. 

I 

186. In this chapter will be discussed the results of the information obtained latradneiMy 
in column 8 of the census schedule. The instructions for filling up this column iw***** 
run as follows : — 

** Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, Sikhs, Aiyas, Brahmos and 
aboriginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists, Parsis, etc.” 

Subsidiary instructions which were issued to the census staff explained more 
fully what was required, namely the main racial, social and sectional groups into 
which the people of India are divided. The census in most countries includes an 
•enquiry into the nationality of foreigners in the population. In many of the more 
advanced countries intermarriage and strong national sentiment have practically 
obliterated racial distinctions. But where, as in parts of Eastern Europe and in 
America and the colonies, the population is divided on fundamental lines of race 
or colour which correspond to differences in cultural and economic progress, the 
distinction is usually retained in the statistics of the periodic censuses. In 
India the sense of a common political nationality has never in the history of the 
people achieved sufficient intensity to override the factors of cleavage which are 
inherent in the social system. In a population divided into innumerable groups, 
each having its own character and traditions, the enquiry “ what caste are 
you ? or more simply “ who are you ? ”, is recognized as referring to the racial, 
tribal or social group and is a question which has to be asked wherever 
clear identification is required, whether it be in the courts of law or in every 
day life. T’he question is always understood by the individual to whom it is put 
and the answer immediately gives his recognized place in the social structure. 

Although the term race, tribe, uatiomlity are used in this chapter in the 
general sense in which they are employed in current literature rather than in any 
strictly technical or scientific sense, it may be of interest to give some of the stricter 
definitions of the. words. In an anthropological sense race denotes a main divi- 
. sion of mankind the numbers of which have important physical characters in com- 
mon ” and is usually applied to stocks of considerable antiquity. For the purposes 
of this report we can use race in making such obvious contrasts as that, for 
• example, between a Farsi and a Maratha, aPathananda Telugu, a Bengali and 
a Burman, a Latin and a Teuton, without enquiring the age and origin of the 
differentiation. A tribe according to Dr. Haddon is ” a group of a simple kind 
occupying a concentrated area, having a common language, a common govern- 
ment and a common action in warfare. ” If we add the words “ a tradition of 
common origin ” and interpret the words “ government ” and “ warfare ” as 
representing respectively the internal organization and the external attitude 
towards other communities, the definition may roughly apply to our ideas of 
the aboriginal tribe and the tribal sections of the Fathans and Bajputs. 

187. It wiU^be se.en from the form in which the question is put in the census iMlM-banui 
. schedule that the factors intended to be recorded differ for different sections of the 

. communities. We may distinguish in the first place Indian peoples and Forei^ 
peoples. In the case of the latter what was required was their country of domicile 
or nationality. The number of foreigners, as we have already seen in Chapter 
III, is comparatively small. The vast majority of those from over the seas are 
■of British nationality, while those from across the frontiers, such as the Chinese, 

Aighans and Nepalese, are fairly easily identifiable. On the other hand there 
are a certain number of foreigners of mixed parentage and, perhaps, a few 
: foreign women married to men belonging to countries other than their own, 
whose actual political nationality womd be hard to determine. Such persons, 
if they do not form a numerous or important element, are neglected in the 
tables of this chapter, which are selective rather than comprehensive. The 
remainder of the foreign element, except in so far as it has mingled with the 
; home-bom and become either absorbed or at least permanently domiciled in India, 
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is best distinguished by birthplace and has already to a large extent been 
discussed in the chapter dealing with that subject. 

188. Apart from the Anglo-Indian domiciled community, which occupies a 
peculiar position in the Indian social organization, the home-born population 
of India proper is divided both by the main religions and also into groups which 
are based on various other differentiating factors. The Parsis still retain their 
racial exclusiveness and their foreigti religion and traditions. The Muhammadans 
are roughly divi<led into four main tribal divisions, Moghul, Pathan, Saiyid and 
Sheikh, of which the first three include most of the Musalmans of genuine foreign 
origin and the last contains also a considerable proportion of the Indian converts 
to Islam. Within these main divisions there are innumerable tribal groups ; while 
alongside of them, among the more recent converts, there are numbers who retain 
their former caste or fnuctioiial group. Christians can be divided into Europeans 
(and Americans). Armenians, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. Of the Indian 
Christiaj) convei ls the majority have given up their previous distinctions of 
caste and ( rilic, hut some (chiefly of the highest or the lowest groups) still retain 
them. The Coiinese (.'Jiristians form a distinctive group by virtue of difference 
of race and to sotne extent of culturci. The Sikhs, a religious and military 
group, are mostly recruited from the Hindu castes. Some rhtain their caste, while 
others prefer to merge themselves as far as possible in the general community of 
the K balsa. The primitive and aboriginal peoples are divided into tribes some 
of which h.'ive racial and others territorial origin. Among the Hindus and .lains 
all the various fact(ns of combination, fission or seclusion have been crystallized 
into the institution of caste, and, as the Hiildu and tribal population forms 
nearly thrcc-(|uartcrs of the population of India, the discussion of caste has 
naturally always occuj)ied a. prominent part of this chapter. 

1S9. t^erious suggestions ha ve, however, at various times been made in favour 
of the omission of tlu^ (pieslioji regarding caste from the schedules and the supres- 
sion of the classification of the population by caste and tribe. A proposal to this 
effect was made in conne<rtion with the lOOl t'ensus, mainly on the ground that the 
distribution of various castes and tribes in the population changed only at large 
iutcr\"als and that it was not necessary to obtain figures at each decennial enu- 
meration. The subject Avas revived from a more interesting point of view by the 
tabling of a resolution in the Legislative Council in 1020 attacking the caste 
enquiry on the groimd-s (a) that it Avas undesirable to recognize and perpetuate, 
by oflicial action, the system of casto differentiation and (/>) that in any case the 
returns Averc inaccuratci and Avortliless, since the loAA’er castes took the opportunity 
of passing thems(*lv<‘s olT us belonging to groups of higher status. Owing to the 
abseiK.’e of the mover the le.solution Avas not debated but the fact of its proposal 
dreAv uttemtiou t<» tAVo aspects of the return of caste, mz., (n) its value for 
demographic jiiirpo.scs and (h) its statistical accuracy. Noaa", Avhatever view may 
be taken of 1 he advantages or di.sadvantages of caste as a social institution, it is 
impossible lo ( one civc of any useful discussion of the poimlation questions in 
India in which caste wouhl not be an important element. Caste is still ‘‘the 
foundation of the Indian social fabric,’ and the record of casfeis still “ the best 
guide to IlKM-hanges in the various social .strata in the Ituliaii society.” Every 
Hindu (using the term in its most elastic sense) is born into a caste and his caste 
determines his religious, social, economic and domestic life from thp cradle to the 
grave. In AAestern countries the major factors which d^termhie the different 
strata of society, r/:.. AA'culth, education and vocation are fluid and catholic and 
tend to modify tlie rigiility of birth and hereditary | osition. In India spiritual and 
social community and < raditional occupation override all other factors. Thus, 
where in the censuses of Avestern (countries an economic or occupational grouping 
of tlie population affords a basis for the combination of demographic statistics, the 
corresponding basis in the. case of the Indian population is the distinction of reli- 
gion and caste. WhatcA cr view may be taken of caste as a national and social in- 
stitution it is useles.s to ignore it, and so long as caste continues to be used as one 
of the distinguisliing featiu’es of an individual’s ofiScial and social identity it can- 
not be claimed that a' decennial enumeration helps to perpetuate an undesirable 
institution. Mr, Thyagarajaiyar (Mysore) writes : — 

“ Whether cAiittt is a good institution is a question not yet out of the region of controversy; 
uikI Avhether it is more alive than dead or more dead than alive, it is certainly not yet so inactive a 
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pxmoipal in ike life of the people as to be altogether ignored. In journeying by traiu8, in the 
bustle of oity life, in reformed and progressive circles it may seem nearly extinct, but it is still 
there, an institution forming the people into groups for the purposes of daily life, which 
though at times provoking bitterness that does not seem native to it has on the whole certain 
conveniences ; and till the mass of the people outgrows it a very real demological interest 
attaches to it and it is worth the while, alike of the Government mid of the people, to gather 
material for the study of its effects on the growth of society.* ” 


190. Though there is probably no part of the census which interests the ef ifcv 

f eneral public so much as the entry of caste this fact docs not. as might have *"***" 

een aupposed. always tend to enhance the accurairy of the record. Speidal efforts 
were made in the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 to obtain accurate and (‘omplete entries 
of caste, and lists of caste names were drawn up for reference, as well as lists of 
indefinite and ambiguous terms which the enumerators were, instructed to avoid 
as giving no clue to the actual caste of the person so described. The accumulated 
experience gained from the records of these censuses and of the ethno^aphical 
survey was utilized to the full, both in guiding the enumerators and in inter- 
preting in the compilation offices obscure entrie.s found in the, record. Except 
perhaps in tracts such as parts of Assam, where the foreign population 
wis large, every man’s, caste is known lo<!ally ; and as in the vast majority of 
cases the enumerator is a local man it is probable that, apart from such 
reasonable percentage of mistakes as is inevitable in tJic course of the 
various processes of copying and classifying, the record of caste is fairly 
free from errors due to ignorance and carelessness. A much more serious 
source of error arises from intentionally false entries and misrepresentations 
of caste. a Hindu his caste is the determining factor in his life and beside it 
his a^e, civil condition, birthplace and even his occupation are matters of com- 
parative indifference. It was therefore difficult for the individual to appreciate 
that the object of the enquiry was merely to ascertain tlie numbers of- each caste ; 
and the ancient tradition that the king or the government was the ultimate author^ 
ity in determining questions of caste probably helped the popular feeling that the 
effect of the census record, so far as the individual wa.s concerned, would be to fix 
his particular position in the social scale. The opportunity of the census was 
therefore seized by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of social 
claims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the social ladder. This atti- 
tude has been strengthened by the recent development of caste sabhas, or 
societies, whose purpose is to advance the pasition and welfare of the caste. 

With a more efficient organization the communal feeling of individual castes has 
become more articulate and the number of the petitions received by the Provincial 
Superintendents, the Local Governments and myself from castes regarding their 
record in the census, and the strength with which they have been pressed, is a feature 
of the recent census. It was essential, of course, that the (;en8us should confine 

itself to a record of existing 
facts and avoid the position 
of arbiter in questions of caste 
claims. The matter was dealt 
with in various ways. In the 
first place no classification of 
castes was attempted in the 
tables, caste names being ar- 
ranged in alphabeti(;al order. 

A large nmnber of the caste 
claims are for the status of 
" Kshattriya ” or “ Vaisya *’ 
and I directed that these gene- 
ral names, which do not now 
indicate castes but are ancient 
social groups, should be avoid- 
ed. Again the claim could 
. . often be satisfied by a formal 

permission to enter the caste under the coveted title, provided that that title was 


'•I 


Kune of OMte. 


1 . Bhojok 
S. Bmbmblwtt 

5. Chasi Xaibwtta 

4 . Jalia Kaibartta 

6 . Jangida Tarkban 

6. Ka^ 

7 . Kabar (Rawani) 

8 . Khattri . i 

5. Nai . ; 

10. Faaobal 

11 . Piodbi or Kanofcar, 
13 . SahooorSaba 

13 . SabamaTanik 

14 . Snnar 

16 . Stuui, Bondi and 

Kalorar. 

15. Tamboli, Tamoli | 

17 . Tbnti . I 

18 . Yogi Biahman . | 


Title olaimed. 


Brahman. 

Brahman. 

^ Mahishya. 

Janmda Brahman. 

Kaonhwaha. 

» Ghandravanehiya Kshattriya. 
Kflhattriya. 

Thaknr. 

Viahwa Brahman. 

Kshattriya. 

Vaishya Saha. 

Vaishya. 

Kairh or Medh Kshattriya or Rajput. 
Ognikul Hoihoya Wongshya KshattriyaJ 

Tambuli Vaishya or Nagbanai KshattriyaJ 
Vaishya Basak or Tantuvaya. 

Varna Brahman. 


^ i strongly put by Mr. L. Middleton in the chapter on caste in the 

Ponjab ^q^rto Mn MWIe^ hol^ ttat tto OMte feeling among the lower classes of the Punjab is much less 

inmtonoo on the enqiiiry and reeoid of oaiite in ail offieial dooniawta 

oa^dB^oooMiowu onAMirable and twido to foetar a aocialdiatinotfon which among the lower cla*Maia fapidiy 
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distinctive and did not create confusion with other groups. The title being 
known the correct <*lassification of the group in the tables was easy. Though 
the ordinary rule was that the enumerator should enter the caste name given 
by the })ersou interrogated, provided it was a definite and recognized name 
of a caste, the enumerator himself was often as interested in the caste 
entry as tJic general public and, as a local man and often a local ofiicial, 
probably know the caste of most of the people of his block and could, and 
did, resist claims which were not popularly admitted. It is unnecessary and 
perhaps inadvisable to give here individual instances of the manner in which claims 
were dealt with, but the information given in tlie margin on page 223 regarding 
petitions which were sent to me, usually on a printed form, by castes regarding 
their record is of interest. The Census Superintendent of Bengal, gives a list of 
thirty-five different claims to Kshattriya, Vaisya and other status which, as he 
says, were among those most strongly ])ressed by the caste sahJiaSy and there 
are similar lists in most of the jjrovincial reports. 

IJtl. Although it was necessary to ask and record the caste of every person 
in the schedule not all castes have been tabulated in the census reports. A full 
record of castes was made in 1901 for the purposes of the ethnographic survey. 
The number tabulated was reduced in 191 1 by excluding those which fell below 
a certain percentage of the population. Still further reduction on these lines 
has been made on the present occasion, and even in those castes which have been 
tabulated the statistics given do not always rcpiesont the full strength of the 
caste, as their number in districts where their total strength fell below the fixed 
minimum percentage < f the local population has been omitted. The tables can 
therefore only give a l ough idea of the strength of the caste and elaborate tables 
have not been prepared for the liuiia report. For fuller lists of the castes of 
India and of the provimies. as well as for discussion regarding the origin, meaning 
and structure of caste, refereue*'! should be made to the reports of the previous 
censuses and to f he records of the ethnographic survey. On the present occasion 
the principal interest in thecastc figures lies in their combination with other 
dcmographi(; statistics, such as age, sex, civil < ondition and education and so 
forth, and ii> this chapter discussion will be conliiicd to a few aspects of interest 
and importance. In Parts I and II of Imperial Table XIJ I the figures of the 
main (tastes of India and of each Province arc given so far as they arc available 
and within the limits of accuracy iinlicjated above. Statistics of selected castes, 
tribes and races are combined with those of literacy in Table IX, Age and 
Civil Condition in Table XTV and Occupations in Table XXI and Infirmities 
in 'Pable Xll-A in the Provincial tables. 

192. Unfortunately the ciionnous complexity of the caste system makes 
it impossible to conihiiie large groups of the population on the basis of 
caste. No satisfactory method of classifying castes for the purposes of demo- 
graphic statistics has been discovered. Though there undoubtedly exists a rough 
order of social pie(;e(l(mce it varies in cliffcrent localities, and it is impossible 
to find .a simple set of principles which would enable .such an order to be 
satisfactorily applied to a large group of the population. Traditional occupation 
has been used as the basis of classification in the past. But many castes have 
long abandoned their traditional occupation and others, e.g., some of the tradi- 
tional toddy drawers and liquor sellers, are strongly repudiating theirs and are 
seriou.'^ly offended if rtmiiiided of it. >vhile as an index of economic status 
traditional occupation is hardly a useful criterion where the beggar is king 
and the skilled craftsman may be an outcasts.* Nor do the variations in the 
customs of early marriage, polygamy and the restrictions on widow re-marriage, 
which so vitally affect, the development of population, follow the lines of 
any social order of these kinds. We have therefore to treat castes indi- 
vidually or in small combinations framed in each case according to the pur- 
pose for \vhi<di they are to be used, and any large combination either for the 
purposes of the return in the schedule or the tabulation of the figures is impossible. 
There are however perhaps three large divisions of the Hindu social system, 
which it would be poiisible and useful to make. The Brahman community occu- 
pies a prominent position in mo^ provinces and the figures of Brahmans should 

*Ca»tos» havo been tabulated by their traditional occupations in some of the Provinoial Reports* but in others, 
Madras, this olassiiloation has been deliberately abandoned for the reasons giyen in the text. No figures of this 
kind could be compiled for the alMndia Report* 
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be foirly complete. At the other end of the society there lie a number of tribal 
groups which together are sometimes termed the “ depres.'-'ecl classes.” If we 
could obtain figures for these two extreme divisions we could by subtraction mark 
of! the intermediate castes as “ non-Braliman castes.” 

193. It has been usual in recent years to speak of a certain section of the commu- 
nity as the ” depressed classes far as 1 am aware the term has no final defi- 

nition nor is it certain exactly whom it covers. In the Quinquennial Review on the 
progress of education from 1912 to 1917 (Chapter XVIII paragraph 505), the depres- 
sed classes are specifically dealt with from the point of view of educational assist- 
ance and progress, and in Appendix XIII to that Report a list of the castes and 
tribes constituting this section of the community is given. The total population 
c.lassed according to these lists as depressed amounted to 31 million persons or 19 
per cent, of the Hindu and Tribal population of British India. There is im- 
doubtedly some danger in giving offence 1)V making in a public report social distinc- 
tion which may be deemed invidious ; but in view of the lists already prepared 
and the fact that the ” depressed classes ” have, especially in South India, attained 
a class consciousness and a class organization, are served by special missions, 
raised ” by philanthropic societies and officially represented in the Legislative 
Assemblies, it certainly seems advisable to face the facts and to attempt to obtain 
some statistical estimate of their numbers. 1 therefore asked Provincial Superin- 
tendents to let me have an estimate based on census figures of the approximate 
strength of the castes who Avere usually included in tlui categoiy of “ depressed 
I received lists of some sort from all provinces and states except the Unitexl Pro- 
vinces, where extreme delicacy oi official sentiment shrank from facing the task 
of attempting even a rough estimate. 'IMie figures given are not based on exactly 
uniform criteria, as a differctit view is taken of the position of the same groups in 
different parts of India, and I have had in some (;ases to modify the estimates on 
the basis of the figures in the educational report and of information from the 1911 
reports and tables. They arc also subject to the general defect, which has already 
been explained, that the total strengidi of any caste is not recorded. The mar- 

gifial statement gives, however, a rough estimate 
of tlu5 minimum numbers whic-h may be consi- 
dered to form the " depressed classes ” of the 
Hindu community. The total of these provincial 
figures adds up to about 53 millions. This, 
however, must be taken as a low and conser- 
vative estimate since it docs not include (1) the 
full strength of the castes and tribes concerned 
and (2) the tribal aborigines more recently absorbed 
in Hinduism, many of whom are considered impure. 
AVc may confidently place the numbers of 
these dcpr<!sscd classes, all of whom are consi- 
dered impure, at something between 55 and 
60 millions in India proper. Of the degree and nature of their impurity 
it is not necessary to speak here. It varies in different tracts and is most 
conspicuous in Southern India, where, perhaps owing to more settled political 
conditions, orthodox Hindu sentiment has been able to develop an intensity 
of social differentiation which the more complex conditions in Northern India 
would somewhaJt'tend*to modify. 

In paragraph 170 of his chapter on Kuces and Castes Mr. tJranthuiu (Banna) gives an 
interesting account of certain small indigenous group.s of peo]>lt‘ who may la? described us 
forming “depressed classes,” in the sense that they an* degraded below tlie level of the rest 
of society. Reference must be made to the Burma Report for partieukrs of these groups. 
They include the Sandalas or grave diggers, who live outside the villages, the Payakyun and 
Khwa, who are pagoda slaves, the Thiuchi, descendants of u certain Arakanese general and 
his followers, who rebelled against the King of Arakan and were condemned to everlasting 
social degradation, tho Kebas who are hcredit4iry beggars and the Don (fishermen), Kari 
(sweepers) and Hara (washermen). The last three groups are of mixed Hindu descent and 
with others of the same kind take their place as low caste; Hindus. Of the other indigenous 
groups Mr. Grantham, while admitting certain social disabilities such as restrictions in inter- 
marriage and commensality, considers that their degradation is to some extent economic and 
hardly corresponds to the condition of the impure castes in Hindu society. Of the 480,000 
Hindu and tribal Indians enumerated in Burma a large proportion are members of or descen- 
dants from impure groups of people in Southern and Astern India. 


Depressed ('htssrs, 

(KH)'s omitto(] 


Total 

Assam 
Bengal 

Bihar & Orissa 
Bombay . 

C.r. & Berar 
Madras 
Punjab 
United Provinces 
Baruda 
Central India 
Gwalior 
Hyderabad 
Mysore 
Bajpiitana 
Travancore 


52,680 

9,00(1 

«,()00 

2,S00 

3,300 

2,893 
9,000 
177 
I, MO 
raK) 
2,339 
932 
2,297 
1.290 


Depmiad elasMu 


2x2 
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1 94. l^his group has been distinguished in previous censuses and contained such 
tribes as the Nagas, Abors of Assam, the Garos of Bengal, the Oraons, Mundas 
and Santals of Bihar and Orissa, the Gonds and Kawars of the Central Pifovinces, 
the Bhils of Central India, the Todas of Madras and so forth. It is, however, 
diffiirult to isolate a group of this kind, since, as the country opens out, these people 
leave their native forests and hills for the attraction of the plains, where they 
settle down and ad,opt the habits, language, and occupation of their Hindu or 
Hinduized neighbours. This has happened with large numbei’s of the Gonds, 
Bhils, Santals and others whose rcligion and language have, as we have already 
seen, been Hinduized. and tliere is no scientific reason to distinguish this section of 
the tribes from other similar i)eoples who have gone through much the same process 
at an earlier date. It is not, therefore, possible to give accurate numbers of the 
tribal aborigines, but the total number of those tribes who are still, or who have 
till recently^ been considered inhabitants of the hills and jungles, including such 
tribes as the Gonds, Santals and Oraoius may be roughly put at something over 
1 « millions of persoius. It is of intere.st to recollect in this connection that the 
number of those who returned a tribal religion is only about 9| millions, thus 
leaving in the Hindu community between 6 and 7 millions of more or less recently 
Hinduized tribes, 

195. The Brahmans form a fairly clearly recognizable unit in each province and 
are more or less cx)mpletely returned. They number tlreoughout India 14 millions ; 
a number which does not include grojips such as barbers or goldsmiths whose am- 
bition has impelled them to claim a kind of subordinate Brahman status. If we 
deduct from the total mmibe>- of Hindus, vk., 21‘7 millions (1) the number of Brah- 


mans, viz., 14 millions, (2) the depreased classes, viz., 53 millions, and (3) the re- 
cently Hinduized tribes 0.1 millions, we get a remainder of 143| million persons, 
who may be lOughH held to represent the non-Brahman oaste — Hindus of all kinds, 
including most of tlte cultivating, professional and higher artisan groups and a 
certain proportion of the lower ai-iisana and labourers. 

BhaSntokotitMfsL j 9 (j interesting estimate of the class generally known as the “ Bhadralok ” 
of the Bengal Presidency has been made in the Bengal Report. The bulk 
of this class belongs to the Brahman, Kayastha and Baidya castes which 
together number nearly three millions. The proportion of these in the population 
is high in Calcutta and the neighbouring districts of We.stern Bengal and in 
Chittagong and the Eastern Bengal districts. 1’here is naturally a close correlation 
between the distribution of this class and the extent of literacy and especially of 
literacy in English, and the figmes of distribution, which are possibly the result 
of political movements in early times, give a good index of the local supply of 
clerical labour. Mr. Thompson remarks : — 

There is some trace in the hi^h proportion in each districts as Bakarganj and Chittagong 
of the fact that nunibei's of the better class Hindus were forced to take refuge in remoter parts 
during the times of Muhammadau supremacy, as in the liigh proportions in Burdwan and 
Bankura there is trace of the fact that the Moghuls never subdued those parts as they did 
Bastem and Central Bengal. M'he Moghuls cannot be held resjmnsible for the low proportion of 
Madro/oib Hindus in Northern Bengal. The establishment of the Muhammadan power with 
its headquarters at (icur much earlier than Moghul times may have driven the ruling Hindu races 
from the neighbourhood of Mahia, bat the Muhammadans never established themselves in the 
north-eastern parts of the Baj.shahi division, and we may conclude that those parts were 
not occupied by the Aryan invaders of India before Muliammadan times ai^ effectively as the 
central and southern parts <>f the Pioviuce.” 

1 97 . The question of the entry in the schedule of caste by Sikhs was the subject 
of special consideration in view of a resolution on the subject tabled in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but subsequently withdrawn, in 
which objection was taken to the enquiry of their 
t aste from Sikhs. In the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province orders were eventually 
issued that Sikhs who were unwilling to return 
their caste should not be pressed to do so. The 
incident stresses the growing corporate feeling 
among certain of the Sikhs with whom, partly 
under political influence, communal is temporarily 
at any mte superseding sectional sentiment ; 
though, as a matter of l^t, a laige number still 
strongly insist in the social distiuction of caste and 
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letain the practice of endogamy. In 1911 of the 2,884 thousand Siklis who 
were returned in the Punjab only 221 persons failed to specify their 
caste. On the present occasion the number is 67,000 or, 2 per cent. But in the 
North-West Frontier Province no less than 54 per cent, of the Sikhs were 
returned without caste. The chief castes returned by Sikhs in the Punjab are 
given in the margin on page 226. About one-thinl of the whole Jat community 
of the Punjab is Sikh by religion. 

198. Islam recognizes no cos/e distinctions and among the M uham m a tlans of waiMi Tm— l ii 
the north-west of India, where the foreign strain is strongest, restrictions such as 
those of caste are not observed ; interdining between tribal or even functional 
groups is usual and intermarriage common. In the rest of India, however, the 
influence of Hinduism has powerfully affected Muhammadan custom, tradition and 
sentiment. The vast majority of the Muhammadans in India are the descendants 
of converts from Hindus and the Snperinteudent of the Punjab f’ensus of 1911 
estimated that only 15 per cent, of the Muhammadan.s of the Punjab are of real 
foreign origin, while in the rest of India the percentage of Muhammadans of. 
foreign stock must be exceedingly small. Muhammadans are divided into four 

large families, Pathans. Moghuls. Saiyids and Sheikhs, 
and into sectional or functional groups such as the 
Boras, Khojas ami Memons of Bombay and the 
Julahas and Kulus of Bengal, while large, numbers of 
the higher Hindu castes in iifn th India, e.g,, the Rajputs 
and Jats, have been converted to Islam. Although 
the distinction between section and section is much 
looser than in the case of the Hindu castes and it is 
the fashion to deny the existence of rigid partitions 
between the various groups, yet there is a practiijal endogamy in the sectional and 
functional divisions, and in Bengal a Sheikh will not marry a Kulu while in some 
parts one Muhammadan will not feed mth another. Except perhaps in the 
case of the Moghuls and Pathans and of some of the well marked divisions in 
Bombay such as the Boras, Khojas and Memons and in South India such as the 
Mappillas^ the figures for the various Muhammadan divisions are untrustworthy. 

The majority of Muhammadan cultivators in Bengal and Assam return them- 
selves as Sheikhs, but a Sheikh is verj’^ apt to become a Saiyid when he achieves 
Avcalth and position. On the other hand the functional groups are now largely 
abandoning their tra<litioual occupation, and with it their traditional name, and 
caUing themselves Sheikhs, while on the other liaiid some of the Sheikhs who 
resent this intrusion have abandoned the title and simply return themselves as 
Muhammadans. The priLcipal Musiilmaii castes of the Punjab are the Jats, 

Rajputs and Arains wlio- together nimiber over five 
miUions. The Arain caste in the Punjab is almost 
entirefy MuKiilinan : tlie Jats and Rajput castes 
are divided between the three principal religions 
as in the marginal .statement. 'Ihe Pathans are 
divided into numerous tribes which are described 
in the census report,s of the North-West Frontier 
Province and Balm:histan. but the number of 
unspecified entries is as high as 23 per cent, in the former Pr<»viiice, and some- 
what vitiates* • the -tribal figures. Of the Bi-ahnis of whom there are about 
160,000, Major Fowle writes : — 

“ The Brahui origin is practically untraceahlo. It is n«*t even clear whether they came from 
the West, from Persia like the Baloch, or from the East, in which case they would have brought 
their Dravidian language with them. At any rate once settled in Baluchistan, with Ktdat 
.as their capital, they had to hold their own against the other inhabitants, Pathan, Baloch, 

Jatt, etc., and a Brahui military confederacy gradually arose. In course of time, however, 
as a need for such a ooufederaoy decreased, particularly after the British occupation of the 
Province, the ties that held them together loosenexi one by one, disintegration set in, and at l^e 
present day the Brahui are less homogeneous than even the Balocb. In fact in many cases 
latter would seem to have absorbed elements of the former, who, when it suits, rot ixa 
th^naselves as Baloch instead of Brahui. Sufficient signs of disintegration indeed were apparent 
in 1911 fox Mi. Bray to write : — 'Taking one thing with another, I am forced to the legiottul 
Qonolnsion that unless the many disintegrating influences are arrested and some counter in- 
fluence, such as the purging and strengthening of the Jirga system, speedily arises to put new 
life into tribal and racial unify, the Brahui tribes have .seen their best da)^ and that the 
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Brahui race is doomed iu the future, let us hope the very distant future, to absorption into some- 
more virile community.’ The figures, however, indicate that during the decade the 
process of disintegration has certainly not been actively at work. It is true that the Brahuis 
as a whole have declined but this decrease is distinctly less than that of the Pathans, and can 
be attributed to influenza, famine and migration, while the real Brahui stuck — the Brahui 
nucleus — shows an actual increase.’’ 

The Mri])pilla8, who form the largest Muhammadan community of Madras, 
number in all 1,107,017 in the Presidency and Coorg. Of them Mr. Boag writes : — 
The Mappilla who since the census has made himself notorious by his great rebellion is at 
home only on the West Coast. His numbers have risen by per cent, since 1911 and we 
have seen in Chapter IV that this increase is at least in part due to conversions from among 
the Cherumans. Originally descended from Arab sailors who married women of the country 

the majority of the MappilJas to-day have next to no ad- 
mixture of foreign blood ; except in few cases they are 
simply out-casfce Cherumans who have turned to Islam in 
the hope of improving their social status, or the descend- 
ants of such converts. Their zeal for Muhammadanism is 
notorious, and their fanatical outbreaks have for years 
been tlu! only source of disturbance to the peace and 
<juiet of the West Coast. The recent outbreak, for the 
numbers involved, the area affected, the damage done 
to i)erson and property, public and private, and for its 
duration, lias far surpassed all previous risings. 
Mapf)illas arc found in every taluk of the district as 
will he «een from the figures in the margin. After the 
Laccadives, the tlireo taluks of Ernad, Ponnani and 
Walluvanad, in which tliey arc most uiimerous, form 
with Calicut taluk the. area worst affected by the 
rebellion.” 

199. A special study has been made of tlie races of Burma in connection with 
the Linguistic and Ethnological Survey of Burma recently carried out. The results 
are presented partly in the Burma Census report and its appcndi(;es and partly in 
litino „i nimmi. the form of monograplis on particular races, and 

the student is referred for details on the subject 
to these sources. It is only possible here to 
notice the main classific^ation and the statistics 
of the j)rincipal racial classes. The chief racial 
divisions of the. population of Burma are given 
in the margin. The bulk of the indigenous in- 
habitants are composed of a mixture, in varying 
degrees, of tlic Indo-nesian and Southern Mon- 
gol stocks the latter preponderating. The 
Southern Mongols both before and after their 
arrival in Burma split up into several sub-races, 
the Slums, Kachins, Talaings, Karens and 
others. 'J’Jiose by intermarriage with one ano- 
ther and with the Indo-nesian iwres have produced the varioxis indigenous races 
of Burma. The Slums and Kachins, who inhabit the nortli eastern and northern 
tracts, are well defihed, as also the (’bins of the Chin Hills in the north-east. 
The bulk of tl>e Talaings, of whom there are 321 thousand and of the Karens 
belong to tbe Delta and (‘oastol tracts of South Burma and have been largely 
assimilated with the Burmese. The Palauiig-Wa group belongs almost entirely 
to the Shan States. 

The Chinese were divided at the census into Yunnanesc and Other Chinese, 
the former numbei ing oO.OOO and the latter 90,000. The increase in the Chinese 
population in the last forty years is remarkable, the figures for the two Chinese 
races together being given in the margin. The majority of the Yunnanese are 
found in the Northern division ; the other Clunese are most in 
the Delta and coastal tracts of South Burma. Practically 
every village in Lower Burma now contains a Chinese grocer 
and the Chinese are monopolizing a large portion of 
the rural trade of the country. The Chinese themselves 
are a heterogeneous racial character and a considerable number who come from 
Malaya are already of-mix-ed race. They intermarry freely with the women of the 
country and in such cases the sons are brought up as Chinese while the daughters • 
take the race of the mother. 
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Of the Indo-Bunnan rates the Zerlmdis with 93,000 form the majority, the /««/<>. Rurmaiiik 
term being applied to the offspring of marriages between Indian Muhammadans 
and Burmese women. The Zerbadis wear Bui’rnese dress and speak Burmese, 
but the first generation and often later generations arc bilingual speaking both 
Hindustani and Burmese. The term seems to have been first used in 1891 when 
24 Zerbadis were recorded as of Buddhist religion. The t otal in 1901 was 20,123 
and in 1911 nearly 60,000, the iiitrrease doubtle.ss being Inrgely due to greater 
accuracy as the name and class became more defined. The Zerbadis are predo- 
minantly Muhammadan and forma part of Che Burma iMoslem cominniuty which, 
like most other communities, is rapidly gainit)g a (communal consciousness. Of the . 
other Indo-Burman races the Arakan Muliammadans are practically confined 
tothe Akyab district and are properly the descendants of Aralciine.so women who 
have married Chittagoniaii husbands. 'I'hey number about 21,000, niairv almost 
entirely among themselves and are recognized as a distinct race. 

As many as 887,000 Indians were enumerated in Burma, the term “ I ndisui ' / 
being used at this census to include all who describe themselves as belonging 
to one of the Indian races tabulated or who appeared from other parts of their 
record to belong to one of those races. Of those recor(l(‘d about 484.000 were 
Hindus and Tribal* 360,000 Muliammadans and 23,000 (Jhristians. 'rfio 
attempt which has been made in the past to enumerate the Indian pojinlation in 
Burma by caste has proved a failure. Many of the Indians on their arriv^al in 
Burma abandon their caste altogether, otheis wilfully misrepresent their caste, 

while, in any case, the Burman 
enumerator is quite unable 
1.0 repeat correctly in the 
schedule the strange Indian 
<*aste naimvs. On the prc.sent 
occasion the. Indians were 
divideii into certain divisions 
or classes wliich arc intelligible 
and useful in Burma, such as 
the Bengalis, Hindustanis, 

Oriyas, M’amils and Teliigus 
and the figures of the Indian population divided in this manner arc given in the 
marginal table. 
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More than half the Indians were enumerated in the Delta division of South 
Burma, the city of Hangoon alone containing nearly 190,000. Of the large pro- 
portion, amounting to nearly a quarfci- of the whole number, who were enumerated 
in the district of Akyab and the adjoining distrie.ts of the (.oast many were 

temporary immigrants from the. adjoining 
district of (.'hittagong who had crossed 
into Burma territory for the ric(i harvest. 
Excluding the Indian popuhitiou in the 
districts neighbouring on Indian territory 
ther(‘ are about 675,000 Indian settlers of 
a moie |)ermaiicnt nainre, of whom the 
1 Vlugiis. Tamils and llindustanis number, 
respectively, 157, 151 and 133 thousand. 
The fijfures in the marginal table give the 
numbers of the Indians in Burma other than in the districts contiguous to [ndis.ii 
territory, and their proportion in the population at the last three censuses. The 
number of Indians in the total population in these more distant dist ricts has 
increased by a quarter in twenty years and now approaches 6 per cent, of tlui 
whole population. But Indian women still form only 2*5 per cent, of the h^niahj 
p(>pulation and so long as this is the case and Indians continue to interniaT ry 
with Burmese women the proportion of Indians in the total population tends 
to be kept down by the absorption of their children in the Burmese race. Mr. 
Grantham has discussed, in an interesting manner the importance of the Indian 
emigration into Burma. He writes : — 

“ The frequent cry that the Indian is rapidly displacing the Burman is due to tiu! large 
numbers^ Indians who can be seen landing from the ships that come from India to Rangoon 
and^ to me fact that the Indian population is concentrated in parts in which its presence was 
ipartioularly noticed by the European observers who first raised that cry. About one-third 
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derive their livelihood from cultivation, the main part are engaged in occupationa olasaed as 
InduHtry, Transport and Trade, and consequently are either in the towns or close beside the 
railway and river routes. This is true even in the districts in which the Indians are propor> 
tionally mo.st numerous ; and it is exactly such a location as must make them be seen most 
frequently by observers. Their share in transport and Mme other industries however 
is exaggerated in the occupational tables. Their share in the skilled occupations of in- 
dustrial establishments is discussed in Chapter XIII , th(qr have not such a monopoty of these 
as is Humetimes suggested, and in any case allowance has still to bo made for the overwhelming 
preponderance of the indigenous races iti agDculture. It is true that in certain localities a large 
area of paddy land has gone into the possession of Indians or is worked by Indians, but in view 
of the whole province the area is still sniall, and the problems involved are local. The last 
four articles preceding this have shown that the Indian question must be discussed separately 
for the near and the distant district.s (or possibly for some divisions of the province differing 
slightly from those), lu the distant district the proportion of Indians .... is still only i 
in 18 of the population and it has grown by about 10 per cent, in the last decade instead of the 
13 per cent, shown by the preceding decade. How far this falling off is only due to a falling off 
of the number of Indians leaving India to come to Burma and how far it is due to special 
losses of Indians through influenza is uncertain. But it seems clear that the power of a foreign 
immigrant population to displat^e the indigenous population must depend chiefly upon the num- 
ber ot the foreign women who come to settle in the country. Indian females have increased 
from 1 '9 percent, of the female population in 1901 to 2'5 per cent, in 1921 while in the distant 
districts less than half the In^an females of 1921 were born in Burma. Even a single 
homogeneous immigrant race of which this is true is far more likely to be absorbed than 
to dispossess. Exceptional result.H might come if the immigrants consisted chi^y of the 
highly educated or skilled cbisses or of financially powerful classes ; but while the Indians 
include all these, it cannot be .said that the majority of them come tinder these descrip- 
tions. And the Indians of Burma are far from belonging to a single homogejteous race, 'rhe 
2*6 per cent, or 25 per mille of the female population of the distant districts which is Indian is 
distributed amongst a number of religions and races. Putting aside those which claim only 
a few persons, there arc three religions and three races which share with largo numbers. 
Whether the tie of race or religion is regarded, the proportion to a thousand of the total 
female population is small for any unified class. The proportions have certainly been 
increasing. But this too has been due partly to the peculiar age-distribution of the indigenous 
Buddhist population, which has caused the Buddhists to have a particularly low rate of 
increase just when the Indians of Burma had a natural rate of increase above their 
average.” 

Mr. Grantham goes on to .show the penetration of Indian influence into Burma 
in historical times. 

“The common view thendore that the Burme.se are in danger of losing their country to the- 
Indians is not new but goes back .at least 800 years and it is not unreasonable to ask for 
special evidence that a dispossession which went on so slowly through these centuries 
when the indigenous races were ahsorbetl in iuternecine strife is going to have lightning effect 
now. On the other hand the last thirty or forty years have seen the indigenous races spread- 
ing oiit to reclaim to (mltivatiou the jungle of the dtdta, the colonisation of which with its 
difficulties of fever flood and finance, is a feat that has not always been fnlly appreciated. 
Now it has been recognised that a complete development of the economic life of the province 
must be balanced and that if the indigenous races are to retain their place they must take part 
in the larger industrial and commercial enterprises as well as in agriculture and in trade 
and industry on a small scale. One of the Burmese leaders expressed this in 1922 as follows : 

* The economic menace is imminent, and unIc.SH we are prepared to repel it our national exis- 
tence is doomed If we start organising ourselves from now and le^m and strive diligently 

to get the control of the trade, commerce and industry of the country into our hands we may yet 
be saved.’ The principal difficulty in this seems to be the lack of financial credit ; but the recent 
developments in which Burmese have joined in industrial enterprises may establish this for diem 
if they make i ts establishment thei r aim and sacrifice minor gains for it. The provision of bank- 
ing facilities in the largest towns, which is involved in this need but does not constitute the 
whole of it, has been recognised as an urgent desideratum and it is hoped that a b^finning will 
soon be made. To a nation alive to tlie conditions the pre.sent numbers of Indians and their 
rate of increase offer no menace. There will be room for them always. But while the Indians 
may come to Burma and work for the advantage both of themselves and of Burma, there Are 
at present no signs that they will within any reasonable time dispossess the Burmese and 
convert Burma into an Indian country. Those who come only for a short time cannot do 
thit ; those who stay wiU telid to be absorbed as they are being absorbed now. By their 
absorption they #ill of oqurse influence Burmese development as they have always done; 
but the essential character of the country must remain Burmese.” a 
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200. The main figures of Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians are given below, the 
regional details will be found in the table at the end of the chapter. ** 
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The details of the European community are best studied in connection with 
birthplace and have been partially dealt with in Chapter III. The actual figures 
of Europeans and of the “ Anglo-Indian Domiciled Community ’’ are always some- 
what doubtful, owing to the tendency of the latter to return themselves as European 
and of Indian Christians to claim to be Anglo-Indians. In Calcutta European 
enumerators were employed wherever possible for quarters where Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians were in considerable numbers and this plan undoubtedly 
produced greater accuracy in discriminating between Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians in ("alcutta city. Apart from difficulties of 
classification the variation in the qumber of Europeans depends, as has already 
been explained, principally on the movements of troops and of officials in and out 
of India. The Anglo-Indians are much more concentrated than the Europeans, the 
bulk of the community being found in the large cities and railway centres and in- 
dustrial and mining areas. Like other distinct sections in India the Domiciled 
Community have greatly improved their communal organization of recent years 
and are now represented on the Indian Legislative Council. 

201. The scientific aspects of caste have been fully discussed in the caste Modera lenSeMiM. 
chapters of the last two India census reports. Caste is too localized and the 
figures unfortunately too incomplete to admit of a discussion in a report for all 
India of the statistical variations of individual groups and the student is referred 
for such treatment to the Provincial reports. The census staff is, however, 
brought into close contact with the practical features of caste in every-day life, 
and it may be of interest to discuss some of the main impressions regarding the 
present-day tendencies and developments of caste which were formed in the course 
of the census operations. In dealing with the question of the method and 
' accuracy of the caste return we found a strong movement among castes 
to claim a higher status and better their social condition and a multi- 
plication of caste sabhas or a.ssociations. So far, in fact, from there being 
any sign of the disappearance of caste feeling the strong impression, 
which the processes and results of the census give, would be that there is 
a growing caste consciousness, accompanied by a feeling of caste patriotism on the 
one hand and on the other with, in some cases, intense caste jealousy and anta- 
gonism. Political rivalry among certain groups, especially in South India, has un- 
doubtedly enhanced the communal spirit on its social as well as its religious side, and 
the popular attitude tpwards the census enumeration there made it clear that there 
was in South India no sign of a weakening of caste feeling. This communal con- 
sciousness and jealousy, especially where it is accompanied by an ambition to rise in 
the social scale, often finds expression in an exaggerated observance of the orthodox 
traditions associated, or supposed to be associated, with the higher castes, e.g., in- 
fant marriage, the restriction of widow re-marriage and a rigid endogamy. On 
the other hand some of the caste associations have directed their energies to social 
reform of a real character. The Census Superintendent of Bihar and Orissa 
dftAlin g with the growth and character of these caste sabhas instsinces that of the 
Ahir caste : — 

** But the most important and efieotive saiAa in the province is probably the Gope 
Jatiya Maha Sabha of the Qoalas or as they prefer to call themselves Ahirs, founded in 
1912 and including members from the whole of the north of India from the Punjab to 
Bengal. The movement which it represents is described as a “ Pan-Ahir movement *’ ; 
sessions are held once a year and are attended by several thousands of persons. The 
assoeiation also has a monthly journal of its own called the Ahir Samachar published at 
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Mainpuri in the United Provinces. A considerable body of literature has accumulated in 
support of the claim of the Ahirs to Kshatriya origin and it is stated that nothing less 
than Kshatriya position will satisfy the community. , In pursuance of this theory a 
number of Ahirs have assumed the sacred thread. This action on their part was originally 
resisted, particularly in North Bihar, by the higher castes such as the Rajputs and the Bhumihar 
Brahmans and led io some cases to violence and the criminal courts. The Ahirs have also 
reduced the thirty'days araddh or funeral ceremony prescribed for the Sudras to the twelve days 
of the twice-born. The resolutions of this schha also are directed against the drinking of liquor, 

child-marriage and such like In South Bihar the Qoala movement has been less in the 

direction of advancing caste claims to wear the sacred thread and so forth and more towards 
social reform. The men of this caste refused to do begari (customary unpaid labour) for their 
landlords or to permit their women folk to attend the markets to sell milk and ghi : this has on 
at least one occasion resulted in temporarily disorganizing a bazaar and in causing serious 
inconvenience to their neighbours. The different sub-castes of Ahirs are now dining with one 
another and inter-marriage between them is * almost settled.* This movement is typical of 
what is going on in other castes. The Kurmis, the Kahars, the Dhanuks and others are claiming 
the right to wear and are in some cases wearing the sacred thread. Not that this attitude finds 
universal favour even amongst the aspiring castes for a case occurred in Monghyr district in 
which a Dhanuk who had assumed the sacred thread found that he had thereby deprived hinuelf 
-of the chance of marrying his children into the family of a wealthy caste fdlow of more 
conservative views.” 

Again many influences niakc for the relaxation of the less essential rules 
of caste in order to bring the system into adjustment with modem conditions. 
Mr. Mukerjea (Baroda) notices that ** the restrictions of commensality within the 
different sub-divisions of a caste, even between caste and caste, are fast breaking 
down in cities and towns ” and Mr. Tallents writes : — 

“ The most important aspect of caste is the system of restrictions on marriage which it 
imposes and neglect of caste distinctions in' this matter is unheard of. As between sub-castes 
within the limits of the same caste there are signs of relaxation, notably amongst the Kayasths 
who are the most highly educated caste in the community. Cases of this kind have occurred 
amongst the Bihari but more particularly amongst the domieiled Bengali Kayasths, where a 
rapprochement has occurred between the Dakshin Rarhi and the Uttar Rarhi and Bangaja sub- 
• castes . . The same thing has been occurring in Orissa between the Sasani and Mastan sub-castes 
of Brahmans and the Sasani Brahmans and the Chaudhuri family of Bhingarpur. Such inddenta 
however which have only been noticed amongst the upper and more educated caste or castes 
that are aspiring to the upper ranks, are to be regarded not as signs portending the collapse of 
the caste system but of its adjustment to modem conditions. The same may be said with 
regard to modifications of the rules about personal contact of the touching of what is eaten or 
drunk. Amongst the Hindu castes that served overseas in the war, the purification ceremony 
necessary after crossing the ocean has apparently b(>come purely nominal ; only one case that 
arose in connexion with the war, that of some Kayasths of Darbhanga, is mentioned by 
correspondents in which the necessity for such a ceremony gave rise to any discussion and that 
case was amicably settled. In places like Jamshedpur, where work is done under modem 
conditions, men of all castes and races work side by side in the mill without any misgivings re- 
garding the caste of their neighbours. But because the facts of every-day life make it impossible 
to follow the same ]>ractical rules as were followed a hundred years ago it is not to be 
supposed that the distinctions of pure and impure, touchable and untouchable, are no 
longer observed. A^ high caste Hindu would not allow an * untouchable * to sit on the same 
seat or to smoke the same hookha or to*touch his person, his seat, his food or the water he 
drinks : for a breach of this rule a bath in cold water is the minimum purification prescribed. 
Within the last ten years the children of the untouchable classes attending one of the 
ZiMa schools in this province were made to sit in the verandahs and it wac found necessary to 
make the grant of allowances for such children strictly conditional on their being given equal 
facilities for instruction with the other children. There is indeed little to show that the rules 
of touch are falling into disuse except in so far as they have become incompatible with the routine 
of every-day life. At railway stations no questions are asked with regard to the caste of one's 
fellow passengers or the railway porters who handle one’s baggage but the man who supplies 
drinking water to thirsty passengers is still (except in parts of Chota Nagpur) a Brahman.” 

The loosening of caste bonds is confined to the less essential ordinances. In'ter- 
caste marriages are still rare and are usually celebra'ted by special mention in the 
journals devoted to social reform. Experience in the census operations showed 
that the higher castes were exceedingly tenacious of their exclusive righ'ts, and 
enumerators' belonging to acknowledged Brahman, Eshattriya and Yaisya 
groups had no sympathy with the pretensions oi lower castes. In Bengal a 
conservative Brahnaan enumera'tor put his feelings 'very plainly into words 
when he said he wo^d rather cut off his hand than write down a Jugi as Jogi, 
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and his wife whh the title of Debj^like a Brahman woman.** Mr. Lloyd (Assam) 
writes : — 

** I have received communications from several correspondents as to the trend of tlie caste 
system and the influence of it on modem thought. The general conclusion is that culture and 
wealth are the only ladders by which the castes on the groimd floor may hope to climb to 
an upper storey ; and when they have climbed they do not attain to religious equality or to 
oommensality. Their promotion is restricted to their being allowed to sit down in presence 
of the exalted ones and to converse with them. This of course applies also to members 
of other religions when mixing with Hindus. Tlio difference is that the Muhammadan or 
C9iristian will be at ease and will behave and be treated as an equal in conversation with his 
Hindu friends; while the Hindu of lower caste, even when Iiighly educated, will still bo- 
in a subconscious state of sitting on the edge of the chair in presence of a man of higher 
caste. Signs of change in the practices of endogamy, exogamy, and hypergamy con 
hardly be noticed among the Hindu castes, and only isolated cases of departure from 
previous practice have been brought to notice. A writer has stated that ciiate tribunals in 
‘India are losing their value and that their edicts of excommunication are treated with 
contempt in some castes, the excommunicated persons and their friends forming a separate 
sub-section. The* criticism hardly applies to Ass)uu us yet. In some places the power 
of excommunication as a weapon lias been demonstrated and revived by the non-co-opemtion 
movement as a punishment not for breaking caste laws, but for disagreement from the poli- 
tical views of a majority or of a dominant and claimant minority. No tendency to the formation 
of new castes by separation of functional sub-castes is visible. Rather is there a general tighten" 
ing up of the caste bond within the ranks of each of the lower-placed castes, manifesting itself 
in the adoption of new names and a general desire to appear us cultivators rather than as follow- 
ers of any of the other traditional pursuits. These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
unorthodox and the more unselfish of tlTc educated classes. Among Animist tribes conversion 
to Hinduism as in previous years results in the giving up of some old practices and the retaining 
of others. Kachaiis who enlist in the Assam Rifles or Armed Reserve Police naturally find it 
improves their status with their fellow' sepoys — largely Gurkhas — to be Hindus. They often 
abandon old practices such as the eating of pig’s flesh and drinking of beer, but not others. 
The effect of conversions to Christianity has been, in some cases, to react on the polity as well 
as on the individual. And this reaction is not always for the better. For instance, among the 
Ao Nagas, where the education of girls is carried on by the American Baptist Mission, the con- 
servative members of the tribe complain that an educated girl will not work in the fields and that 
consequent idling in the village has increased immorality.. Again the Subdi visional Officer of 
Mokokchung reports that the Mission teachings tend to undermine tlie structure of the tribe. 
Each Ao village is governed by a ctouncil of elders, some of whose functions are religious, and 
Christians often refuse to serve on the councils. In time the tribe may thus be left without a 
proper social organization.” 

There is no doubt that where Hindus are brought in close daily contact with 
a people who are without caste there is a very strong tendency for the caste feeling 
to relax. There is practically no caste among the Hindus resident in Baluchistan 
. and of those in the North-West Frontier Province the Census Superintendent 
whites : — 

” Surrounded as they are by non-Hindu population, the Hindus and Sikhs in this Pro- 
vince are not a little influenced by the social freedom of their Musalman neighbours. Caste 
restrictions among them, already lax, have considerably weakened during the lust decade. 
Education is a great disintegrating factor. Political, religious and econumic influences have 
all more or less affected the rigidity of the caste institution. Reform movements like the Arya 
Samaj and Singh Sabha have done not a little to free the popular mind from caste prejudices. 
That the restrictioi^ of qaste are fast dying out is obvious enough. The present Hindus and 
Sikhs maybe divided into three sections, vis., (1) the orthodox who follow the caste system, 
more or less strictly, (2) those who have ignored the restrictions of interdining, but still adhere 
rigidly to the limitations proscribed for marriage, and (3) those who have given up both. Al- 
though the orthodox portion of both these communities is still in majority, their numerical 
strength, is being reduced with every year that passes. A considerable proportion observe no 
restrictions of interdining, and although the number of those, who have freed themselves al- 
together from caste shackles, is small, the time spirit is with them and they are increasing slowly 
but surely. A small number of Aryas and as many as 64 per cent, of the total population 
of Sikhs have refused to name their caste. There is a strong tendency to widen the endogamous 
groups and narrow down the exogamous circle. Endogamous groups of the same main caste, 
like Utradhis and Dakhnas among Aroras, are beginning to intermarry. In the matters of 
breaking down caste shackles Sikhs are far ahead of their Hindu brethren, and the Anand 
Marriage Act passed for their benefit has facilitated intermarriage between groups which, 
had hitherto been endogamous.** 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE D. 


Statistics of Eoropeaiis and Anglo-lndiaiis. 


Proviaea. State or Agmay 


4’U1IBBK Of fKBSOKS 
BORH IB ]$UBOf I, 
AMBUCA ABO 

Aubibalia.* 



TABLE 

XVI. 



KUBOPBAB 4BD ALLllD BACBS IB 
192U 

Tout 
Fauropean 
and Allied 
JCaoes In 
1911. 

Abolo-Ibduns. 

1921. 

1911. 

British 

Subjects. 

Others. 

total. 

1921. 

1911. 

J 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

•9 

noiA. 


125,869 

133,692 

163,918 

10,180 

174.057 

197,639 

113,012 

100,4(0 

Pfoeittoes* 


113.466 

120,773 

148,625 

9,124 

157,649 

178,130 

96,529 

86.106 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

1,118 

1,287 

1,400 

42 

1,442 

1,755 

746 

710 

Andamans and Nlcdbars • • 


144 

• 

187 

200 


209 

2.51 

25 

78 

Assam .... 

• 

1,880 

1,574 

2,669 

90 

2,768 

2,250 

401 

476 

Baluchistan . . . • 

• 

4,180 

3,378 

4,754 

3 

4.757 

4,210 

234 

183 

Bengal . • • • 

• 

14,107 

14,080 

20.016 

2,714 

22,730 

25,451 

22 . 2 I 1 O 

19,883 

Blbar andiOrlssa . • 

• 

3,687 

2.067 

5,745 

601 

6.340 

6.316 

4,134 

3,405 

Bomhayt .... 


22,400 

22,314 

29.474 

2,415 

31,880 

30.579 

10.405 

9,144 

Burma 

• 

7,298 

8.806 

7,828 

837 

8,665 

13,443 

16J688 

11,106 

C. P. and Berar 

. 

4,508 

5,333 

5,627 

265 

5,892 

7,833 

3,574 

3.488 











Coorg • • . • 


00 

00 

94 

62 

156 

207 

47 

138 

Madras 


6,300 

8,238 

0,950 

886 

10,830 

14,905 

23.492 

26,023 

W.-W. P. Province . . 


9,727 

4,045 

10,453 

20 

10,473 

5,741 

200 

106 

Delhi • a . • * 


2,948 

) 

4.317 

53 

4,370 

) 

417 





> 24,260 




> 32,278 


V 8,479 

Punjab • a a • . 


16,660 

) 

21,546 

400 

I 21,955 

) 

1 4,490 

) 

United Provinces . 


18,183 

23,218 

24,443 

718 

25,161 

1 33,411 

9.267 

6,004 

Stalei and Ageodeii 


12.414 

12.916 

15,398 

1,015 

16,408 

19,509 

1 

18,488 

14L8M 

Baroda State .... 


85 

82 

80 

23 

103 

159 

44 

82 

Central India (Aysficy) • 


2,003 

] 

3,319 

194 

3,513 






! 

>- 3,372 




j. 4.582 


1* 565 

Gwalior State . . . • 


1 584 

J 

549 

SO 

620 

J 

260 

J 

Cochin State . . . • 

• 

• 

• 50 

54 

23 

43 

66 

77 

2,182 

2,446 

Hyderabad State 


3.680 

3,983 

3,503 

1 

1S7 

3,690 

5,384 

2,237 

3,004 

Kashmir State 


167 

137 

263 

7 

270 

251 

46 

17 

Mysore State .... 


4,162 


6.636 

265 

6,001 

7.463 


5,827 

BaJpnUna (Jpmey) 


401 

580 

804 

36 

840 

1,179 

641 

529 

BlkUmSUtea 

• 

11 

14 

7 

•• 

7 

14 

•• 

4 

Tmxanoore State . 

• 

371 

321 

209 

180 

389 

400 

3,821 

1,760 


* Induces ZmImdA muI TSanutnla. « Rxcludci Aden 

Notb.*^T1i 0 Bgurei for Provlnoea ore loctuaive of the Statea attached to tbem, except In the case of BCadraa, where th^y exclude Cochin and TniTancore* 





















CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation 

Section I.—Method of Enumeration and Claseifieation, 

MetkoioftiieCenHus 202. The present chapter deals with the occupational distribution of ^jth^ 
fcy oeenpatioiw. peoples of India. T n point of interest and importance the statistics of occupations 
arc perhaps the most valuable of all those obtained at a periodical census. At the 
same time they are undoubtedly the most difficult to collect with accuracy and 
to compile with precision. The information regarding occupations obtained from 
the population census is contained in tliree columns in the schedule, columns 
. 9, 10 and II, containing, respectively, the primary occupation of workers, the 
secondary occupation or workers and the means of subsistence of dependants. 
These columns have gradually obtained their. present shape as the . result of ex- 
perience and the history of their evolution is given in detail in the report of 
1911. Information about occupations was first tabulated 4n the .Census of 1881 
when only the occupation of workers was returned. In 1891 it was decided to record 
means of subsistence rather than occupation and workers and dependants were 
included without distinction. The present practice of distinguishing workers 
and dependants was introduced in 1901 and has since been maintained. The 
category of workers includes not only persons who work for their living but those 
who live on rent or on income from investments or on pensions or annuities. The 
dependants are the women, children and the old and infirm, who rely on others for 
their support and whose occupation, if they have any, is not sufficiently important 
materially to augment the family income. The main instructions issued for 
filling up these columns were as follows : — 

Column 9 . — Enter the principal means of livelihood of all persons rho actually do work 
or carry on business, whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on 
hoim rent, pension, etc 

Column 10 . — Enter here any occupation which actual workers pursue at any time ef 
the year in addition to their principal occupation 

Column 11 . — For children and women and old or infirm persons, who do not work either 
personally or by means of servants, enter the principal occupation of the person 
w'ho supports them 

I’he more general instructions were reinforced by special directions enjoining 
the avoidance of equivocal terms, the distinction between cultivators and those 
W'ho subsist on the rent of agricultural land, the differentiation of manufacturers 
and traders, of labourers employed in dilBferent forms of labour, of Government, 
municipal and private servants and the like ; and they were ilhistrated by 
examples of cases likely to present difficulties or ambiguities. In view of the 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate return of occupations it wad directed that 
special attention should be paid to the entries in these three columns by the 
officers whose duty it was to instinct the stuff and check the schedules. In spite 
of every effort to obtain correct entries it is probable that the occupations statis- 
tics are in some ways the least satisfactory part of the Indian Census owing . 
to the difficulty in making the enumerators understand the instructions. The 
distinction betw'ecn worker and dependant and between .primary and subsi- 
diary occupations involves subtleties of interpretation which continually gave 
trouble in individual cases, and the extent to which the occupations of the women 
and children actually contribute to the income of the family must always be a * 
matter of opinion and give rise to inconsistencies in the return. The most fre- 
quent and most disconcerting inaccuracy, however, is the return of general 
teims such as labourer, clerk, business, shopkeeper and so forth, which give 
information so inadequate as to preclude exact classificatiqtL. There has, how- 
ever, undoubtedly been a general improvement in this respect on the present 
occasion amounting, as compared with 1911, to a decrease hy 43 per cent, in 
one of the larger provinces, and in another by an even larger proportion, in 
the numl^er of .such inadequate ; general terms. Having obtained as».complete a 
return as possible' in the schedule the various clerical processes of converting these 
returns into correctly classified tables require constant supervision and check at- 
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«veiy stage. Ai^tance was given both in the enumeration and in the tabulation 
49tage by the issue of indexes of occupations, carefully compiled in the 
light of the experience of previous censuses. On the whole the general opinion 
•of the Superintendents is that a reasonable standard of accuracy has been attained 
and tiiat the tables of occupation may be accepted as a fair indication of the func< 

. tional distribution of the people. * 

■ 203. It can hardly be said that a scheme of classification entirely suitable to 
Indian conditions has yet been devised. In 1881 the English scheme was adopted ®*^'“** 
with a few minor modmcations, but it proved unsuitable to thp conditions of India 
and an entirely new scheme was devised and substituted in 1891, which included in 
all 478 groups. This scheme was amplified and expanded in 1901 with the result 
that the number of groups rose to 520. Experience in the classification offices, 
however, showed that attempts at elaborate classification were beyond the capacity 
of the Indian returns and the results were incommensurate with the cost and labour 
4^ent on them. In 1911 a complete revision took place and a new scheme based 
on a S3r8tem devised by Dr. Jacques Bertillon and approved by the International 
Statistical Institute was introduced, consisting of four classes, twelve sub-classes, 
fiffy^five orders and 169 groups. This scheme, the method and detail of which is 
-set out in the report of the 1911 Census, has since been subjected to a considerable 
amount of criticism and is undoubtedly susceptible of further improvement. The 
question of adopting a uniform scheme of occupational classification for the Empire 
was considered at the Statistical Conference held in London in January, 1920, 
and a draft founded on Mr. Bertillon’s classification was eventually circulated. 

It was not however deemed desirable again to break the continuity of the Indian 
method by a further elaborate revision, especially as in its general outline the 
Indian scheme, with the much greater simplicity which experience shows is neces- 
sary, sufficiently resembles the system recommended to enable general comparison 
to be made in the larger categories of the figures. The system followed at the 
present census is practically the same as that of 1911, but opportunity was taken 
to introduce modDfications where the classification appeared obviously defective. 

The Bertillon scheme, as adopted for the Indian Census, was elaborately explained 
in the report of 1911 and it will be unnecessary to deal with it again in detail. The 
ciasa. Sub-oia88. fouT classes. and twelve sub- 


A. Production of raw 

materials. < 

B. Preparation and supply i 

of material substances. < 

•C, Public administration r 
and liberal arts. } 


L — Exploitation of animals and 
vegetation. 

II. — Exploitation of minerab. 

ITT. — Industry. 

IV. — ^Transport. 

V.— Trade. 

VI. — Public force. 

VII.— Public administration. 


< y XI.— MTU Diio aarmnistration. 

(.VIII. — Professions and liberal arts. 

f IX. — Persons living on their income* 
\ X. — Dumostie service. 


-Persons living on their income* 
Dumostie service. 

-Insufficiently described occupa- 
tions. 

-Unproductive. 


classes are given in the margin 
and under these main heads 
are ranged fifty-six orders 
and 191 groups. A slight altera- 
tion has been made in the 
orders so as to admit of the 
introduction of “ Transport by 
Air and “ Air Force,” and 


D. MiBoeiiiuieoH. . SilSffiSn^i^'icribed ocoupa- til® number of gToups has been 

J tions. mcreased by twenty- two by the 

xn.-Unproductive. expansion of certain of the 

dd groups so as to show separately important categories which had previously 
been combined, e.g.y different kinds of textiles, mechanical transport drivers, 
beggars, prostitutes, etc. Some rearrangement of detail was also made by the 
transfer of categories which appeared to have been obviously wrongly classified. 
At the 8am4 tilne considerable latitude was given to Provincial Superintendents 
further to amplify the scheme by the addition of sub-groups while preserving 
the standard frame-work. As it stands the design aims at an industrial classi- 
fication of occupations, the personal occupation being ranged in the scheme 
according to the nature of the work or the purpose which it serves. Thus 
clerks, contractors, coolies, engineers, mechanics and so forth were allocated 
as far as possible to their r^pective industries, andf order 53 (general terms 
which do not indicate a definite occupation) was only used in cases where the 
entry in the schedule was too vague to admit of more exact classification. The 
following note* eaq>lains the main principles of classification. 


“ (1) Where a person both makes and sells, he is classed under the industrial head; 
the commercial one is reserved for persons engaged in trade pure and simple, 
^n the sam^ principle, when a person extracts some substance, such as salt- 
petre, from *the ground, and also refines it, he is shown under the mining and 
not under the industrial head. 
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(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main categories : — 

(a) those where the occupation is classified according to the material of which the 
articles are made, and 

(h) those where it is classified according to the u(ie which they serve. As a general 
rule, the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale of articles the 
use of which is not finally determined, but it also includes that of specified 
articles for which there is no separate head, and also the occupations, so common 
in India, which arc characterized by the material used rather than the particular 
articles made. The ordinary village mochi, for instance, makes not only shoes, 
but also waterbags and all other articles of leather, which he tans himself. 

(3) As a general rule, when a man’s personal occupation is one which involves special 

training, e.g., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he is classed under the head 
reserved for that occupation, irrespective of the agency by which he is employed. 
A ship’s doctor, for instance, is shown as a doctor and not as a ship’s officer. An 
exception is made in cases where the work in which an individual is employed 
involves further specialization, e.g., that of a marine or sanitary engineer. Only 
those Government servants are shown in sub-class VIl who are engaged in the 
general administration. Officers of the medical, irrigation, opium, post office 
and other similar services are classed under thtt special heads provided for these 
occupations. 

As a further means of facilitating the classification of the entries recorded in the schedules 
and of maintaining uniformity of procedure an elaborate alphabetical index of occupation 
was prepared and ciretdafed to all Provincial Superintendents for the guidance of their staff.” 

latoitrbi 204. The oc<mpat io'ial statistics collected i iiTthe population schedule give at best 

only a general sketch of the functional distribution of the people and are too vague 
and imperfect to afford the detailed irdorniation reejuired for public and adminis- 
trative piu^oses. Owing to the large area of the country, the scattered nature 
of the industrial concerns and the expense and difficulty of training a staff for the 
purpose it is not, at present, possible to hold in India anything like the complete 
industrial census which is held in some European countries. fAt the same time 
it was thought that some effort should be made to obtain, on the occasion of the- 
general census, su<*h information regarding the 'personnel employed in organized 
establishments and the power used as is possible, and in 1911 a beginning was 
made by my predecessor by the issue of a special industrial schedule, to be filled 
up by managers of industrial establishments containing twenty or more employes, 
in which were entered particulars regarding the number and class of owners, 
managers, the supervising and clerical staff and the skilled and unskilled labour 
employed in the concern and the particulars of the power used. The information 
so derived was found to be of considerable utility and on tjie present occasion, in 
consultation with the Industrial Department, the scope of this special census has 
been extended and the questionnaire amplified. The definition of industrial 
establishment '* adopted for the present census is as follows : — 

” Industrial establishment for the purposes of this schedule moans any premises wherein, 
or within the precincts of which, ton or more persons are employed on separate remuneration- 
in any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, finishing or otherwise adapting for use, for 
transport or for sale any article or part of an article. It does not include such industries as are 
carried on by members of a household in their joint interest with less than ten hired labourers.’ 

The enquiry was therefore, extended to establishments cpntaiiung ten or more 
employes and the object of this definition was to include any establishment of the 
nature of a factory, whether power is employed or not, where labour is concen- 
trated under a definite management and paid by definite individual remuneration,, 
and to exclude cottage or family industries where the work is done in the house by 
members of a family and profits are shared in the family. On all such industrial 
establishments two forms were served, in the first of which information was sought 
regarding (1) the nature of the business, (2) the number, sex and race or nationality 
of the owners or, in the case of a company, of the directors, (3) the race 
or nationality of the manager, (4) the number and sex of the supervising, tech- 
nical and clerical sta:fe, distinguishing Europeans and Anglo-Indians from Indians 
and other Asiatics,- (5) Ihe number and nature of the power engines, (6) wWher 
the industry was pereimial or seasonal and (7) the number of looms in textile es- 
tablishments. The second return related to the labour force, i.e,, to opera- 
tives, skilled and unskilled, including foremen, mates and mukaddatns who are of! 
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the same general class as the operatives under them. With regard to every such 
person information was requested regarding (1) name, (2) sex, (3) age, distin- 
guishing adults from children of under 14 years of age, (4) race or caste, (5) birth 
district, (6) whether skilled or unskilled and (7) in the case of skilled operatives, 
the occupation. These forms were placed in the hands of the agents or mana- 
gers of all establishments at least a month before the date fixed for their rctmn, 
which differed in different provinces but was usually some date in March or April. 

1921, selected so as to give a return which should as nearly as possible show the 
normal working population of the concern. 

The accuracy of the information so obtained depends entirely on the amount 
of interest taken in it by the heads of the industrial concerns. In Burma the 
schedules were in the first place carelessly and imperfectly dealt with and practi- 
cally all cases had to be returned with further instructions and completely 
rewritten. The Census Superintendent of the United Provinces also thinks that 
there must have been considerable omissions especially of unskilled labour in 
the schedules, both because the period of the census occurred during the time of 
harvest operations and also because the enumeration was taken by a staff which 
was untrained in census work and took little interest in the business. On- 
the other hand the Census Superintendents of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, in 
both of which provinces there are large numbers of industrial concerns, arc able 
to discuss the information derived from these schedules with some confidence in 
the accuracy of the return. The Census Superintendent, Assam, writes of 
this census : — 

” Much difficulty was found in filling up the schedules although district officers were able 
to help managers by the deputation of special men, and we may consider the return as correct 
only in certain portions. As to numbers of employes, distinction between children and 
adults and between skilled and unskilled, there are necessarily discrepancies, since dates 
varied somewhat and the judgment of managers differed as to ages of children and as to what 
constituted a skilled worker.” 

These returi^^re further supplemented by information obtained from the 
Railway, Postal and In’igation Departments of the persons employed in these 
departments at the time of the census. 

205. A large number of persons have more than one occupation and an at- SbM diary 
tempt has been made since 1891 to obtain information of dual occupations. The 
versatility of the Burman is almost proverbial and writing of the tribesman of the 
Baluchistan frontier Major Fowle remarks : — 

“ Primeval man is the perfect .fack-of-all-trade.s : his own butcher, baker, carpenter, 
blacksmith, house-builder, boat builder and so forth. The Baluchistan trills have, of 
course, advanced beyond the state of primeval man, but they have not yet reached that 
stage where specialization begins to make its influence seriously felt. In the course of a year 
a local tribesman may gain his livelihood in a dozen different ways, lie cultivates his own 
patch of land, lends a hand to cultivate the land of his richer neighbour in return for a 
payment in kind, works as a casual labourer on the railway, calls himself a ‘ Jamadar ' and 
provides road coolies for a labour contractor, indulges in a small trading venture down to 
Sind, and — with the proceeds — buys a few camels and hires them out for Government or 
other transport. He himself, if asked, will say that he is a Zamindar — this being the most 
aristocratic of local professions, but from the census point of view what occupation does he 
follow 1 ” 

Agriculture,, which is the primary means of subsistence of 71 per cent, of the 
community, also forms a secondary occupation of many persons of the commercial, 
industrial and professional classes. There are dual occupations whose intimate 
association by nature or custom is a feature of Indian mofussil life, such as money- 
lending, shopkeeping and grain dealing ; fishing and boatkeeping ; sheep breeding 
and blanket weaving; cattle breeder and dairy farming ; field labour and mill labour ; 
while the cottage industries such as weaving, pottery, etc., are frequently combined 
with other forms of occupation such as cultivation, carting or general labour. The 
picture of the economic life of the people is not complete without an accurate 
account of all the principal sources of their livelihood. A complete return of the 
subsidiary or secondary occupations would enable us to follow the movement 
of those who are abandoning or are inclined to abandon their hereditary occupations 
for some other, while the question of how most profitably to occupy the consider- 
able leisure enjoyed by the ordinary cultivator is one of the economic problems of 
the future in this country. Unfortunately, however, the difficulties in the way of 
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obtaining a trustworthy return of secondary occupations are serious and it is the 
general opinion that there is no part of the census schedule in which there is greater 
inaccuracy than in column 10. In the first place it is difficult to explain eicactty 
what is required in the column to the enumerator, who, when he does understand, 
has himself to judge possibly which of several of the subsidiary occupations, of 
the worker is the most important and whether it is remunerative or productive 
enough to be regarded as a census occupation at all. Again the honesty of the 
enumerator in regard to this column cannot be checked except on the spot, since 
a blank may eqilally mean that there was no subsidiary occupation or that the 
enumerator was too lazy to enquire whether there was or not. An examination 
of the statistics of this column in the Bombay Census clearly shows that the filling 
up of the colunm has seriously deteriorated since 1901 when it was first instituted. 
In fact Mr. Sedgwick considered the present figures so entirely untrustworthy 
that he decided to abandon the tables altogether while other Provincial Superin- * 
tendents treat the statistics obtained with undisguised suspicion. It was not 
therefore possible to compile figures for all India and such provincial figures as 
appear worth considering will be discussed under the individual occupational 
heads. 

wwken aos D«pra- 206. The circumstances which led to the attempt, made first in 1901, to dis~ 
tinguish workers and dependants have been briefly alluded to in para. 202 above. 
It is undoubtedly desirable to know how many workers and how many , non- 
workers there are in the population. Whether this information is so valuable 
when taken out into the details of particular occupations is more doubtful. It 
is obvious that in all professions appropriated specially to men the workers will 
be supporting a normal number of non-workers, i.e., the women and children of 
their mmilies, while in professions ordinarily open to women, e.g., grinding of grain, 
or to boys, e.g., cow-herding, the workers will be supporting few except themselves. 
It is of real interest to distinguish the part played by women and children in 
organized industries and this information can be obtained in a more direct way 
on our special schedules; but exact figures of dependants in gl^eral occupations 
are probably of not much value and the difficulties of drawing a clear distinction 
■between the nature of a worker and a dependant are very great. They arise 
chiefly in assessing the value of the part which women and children take in the 
occupations of the household or the field, and the distinction is often influenced by 
the estimation of the relative dignity of work and dependance held by the enumera- 
tor or the public. The “ means of subsistence " of a household, or indeed of a 
community, include occupations which are of distinct economic import ance but 
of which the results are often not definitely expressable in terms of monetary 
income. The economic distinction between the “ work ” of a man who assists 
nature to produce the raw material of food in the field and the dependance ’* 
of the woman who converts that raw material into edible food in the house is 
when analysed not substainable. The Provincial Superintendent, Punjab, 
pertinently remarks : — 

I suspect, however, that a very large part of the apparent want of employment of female 
labour arises from the fact that the classification of occupations was drawn up by men and not 
by women ; many women appear as unemployed when they should be classed as actual workers 
engaged in domestic duties, in cooking, grinding of grain, drawing water from wells, taking 
food to their families in the field, preparing and mending clothes, and last but certainly not least 
in child-bearing. In fact the occupational tables will have to be completely revised before a 
fair comparison of the extent of male and female occupations can be drawn.” 

In Burma a definite attempt was made to distinguish a category of ** house 
wives,” to contain women whose whole-time occupation was the care of the house- 
hold, but the figures obtained were not considered sufficiently trustworthy to use 
in tabulation and Mr. Grantham thinks that the estimate of the economic value of 
the work done by women who are not absolutely whole-time workers must be so 
much a matter of opinion that no statistics based upon it can be of any value. 
Almost equal difficulty arises in the assessment of children as workers or depen- 
dants. Among the working classes children begin to assist their parents the 
family occupations at a very early age but the value of their work is vdry much 
a matter of opinioq, ahd in some cases the difficulty was solved by arbitrary instme- . 
tions to the effect that boys over twelve years of age who assisted in field work 
were to be classed as workers. But while, in view of these difficulties, it is unsafe 
to carry the scrutiny of workem and dependants into the details of small units it is 
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distinctly interestmg to notice, as an example of the permanence of large figures, 

. j j j . that, as shown in the marginal statement, the results of 

' the toua population of India, divioing the wholo population jinto these two economic 
"'“■1"““ categories do not differ much at different censuses. 

We may recollect that the number of persons aged 
between 15 and 50, which is roughly the working age- 
period of life in the Indian population, is about 49 per 
cent, and, as in the case of the workers, has fallen in the decade owing to heavy 
adult mortality. The proportion of workers and dependants in the mam occupa- 
tion is given in Table 1 at' the end of this chapter. The marginal table gives the 

percentages for the twelve classes and a few 
more important sub-classes. The ratios con- 
form in the main to what are the obvious social 
and economic facts. The surprisingly low per- 
centage of dependants under the heading Public 
Force is due to the large foreign element in 
this category which consists largely of male 
workers without their families. The regional 
figures which are given below suggest little rela- 
tion between dependance and prosperity or de- 
pendance and density. Taking the proportions 
of extreme youth, extreme age and defective 
persons as constant in the various units of the 
population, the variable element is roughly the 
in each community or region, and this mffers 
widely between the Muhammadan populations of the 
north-west and eastern provinces and the lower Hindu 
and aboriginal peoples of the centre and south 
of the country. It is hardly necessary to pursue the 
subject into greater detail, since the more interesting 
features of the return can be dealt with in the dis- 
cussion of industrial occupations and of the part 
taken in them by women and children. 

Section II. — Statidticvtl results of the occupational Census. 

207. The general distribution of the population by occupations is show in the Heneni ihtributiaB. 
General dietrdmtion. marginal Statement, in the diagram below 

and in the diagram opposite. India is 
essentially an agricultural country and agri- 
culture propel' supports 224 millions of 
persons or 71 per cent, of the population 
of the Empire. If we add the pastoral 
and hunting occupations the percentage 
rises to 73, while a considerable proportion 
of the unfortunately large number of 
persons in the category of vague and un- 
classifiable occupations areprobably labour- 
ers closely connected with the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, but the bulk of wese are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 

necessities and the simple implements of 

work. Organized industries occupy only 1 per cent, of the people. In trade 
and tranq>ort, on which less than 6 per cent, and 2 per cent, respectively, 
depend a not inconsiderable nunjber ar® connected with the disposal of the 
various kinds of agricultural products. The administration and protection 
of the country engages only 4,825,479 persons, or 1^ per cent, of the popu- 
latiSn, * remainder are supported by domestic, miscellaneous and 

unproductive occupations. Though the extent to which agriculture predomi- 
nates in individual provinces . varies, there is no region in which it does 
hot in some form easily take the first place. In spite of the trade of Calcutta 
the numerous industrial and tnitimg concerns of Bengal and Bihar and 
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Orissa the population of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly agricultural 
and contains a higher percentage of persons supported by the land than any 
other tract of India. .Of industrial workers the largest proportions in the local 
population are in the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of these three 
provinces, however, agriculture dominates the economic life of the first two, 
where the industrial occupations, though they engage a substantial number of 
persons, are mostly of the cottage industry type. In Bombay the development 
of organized industry is of some economic importance but is at premnt lai^ely con- 
fined to a few of the biggest cities. In the category of unclassified occupations 
the majority of persons are labourers whose particular form of labour is unq>eci' 
fied and the rest mostly unspecified clerks. 



Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have increased a little faster than the 
total population, though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners have risen 
in number with the recent expansion of the industry. Industries have substan- 
tially decreased and of the principal forms of industry the textile workers have 
dropped considerably, as also have potters and workers in wood and metal. An 
increase under transport by rail is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing a slight rise and trade in food a 
slight drop. The number employed in public administration is practically 
stationary, but the army has risen while the police has fallen heavily. Law and 
medicine have gained at the expense’of religion, and though instruction has spread 
letters have fallen. Rentiers are fewer and domestic servants as many. Beggars 
and vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, have decreased but criminals, 
the finished article, have risen in numbers. 

Class A. — Production of Raw mcUericUs. 

208. The number of those supported by Agriculture as % priyiary occupation 
is 224 millions, representing a proportion of 71 per cent, of the total population 
but the ratio varies considerably in different provinces. The category of agri- 
culture includes groups 1 to 7 of the classified .scheme, viz .'. — 

(a) Ordinary cultivation. 

1. Income from rent of Agricultural land. 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

.3. Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), clerks, rent collectors, 
etc. 

4. Farm servants. 

5. Field labourers^ 

(h) Growers of special products and market gardening. 

6. Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations. 

7. Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers. 
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The term agricultural occupation is therefore used in a somewhat loose and 
'■extended manner. It includes, on the one hand, a large number of landlords who 
have themselves no direct connection with the cultivation of the land which they 
• own ; many of these might, from an economic point of view, equally well be in- 
cluded with those who in group 180 are classed as persons living on their own in- 
come and they are definitely 'held to be non-agricultural ” for the puiposes of 
certain statutory enactments. Again the term covers a certain number of agents, 
factory managers, collectors and so forth who, though connected with the land, 
hardly exercise agricultural occupations ; while on the other hand it also covcsrs 
the primitive processes employed by backward tribes in raising food crops from 
the ground, which are called taungya cultivation in Burma and described in India 
by various terms such as khamoriy dhaya and so forth and generally (‘onsist in 
the simple method of burning down suc‘.t;essive patclies of jungle and sowing seeds 
in the ashes. The instance of the employment of the term Agriculture to cover 
a variety of occupations, some only remotely connected with Agriculture itself, 
illustrates the disadvantages of a system of classification which is based on in- 
dustry rather than exact personal occupation. 

Again the distinction between those who live on income from agricultural land 
. and those who cultivate themselves is not always an easy one to make. V arioutf 
methods were prescribed in different provinces to obtain tlie information required 
for these categories and to add to it further distinctions of agricultural status which 
w'ould be locally useful ; and owing to changes made in these methods from time 
to time it is not altogether safe to compare the figures of successive censuses. Thus 
in Bombay on the present occasion agiiculturists were subdivided into land- 
lords, cultivating owners, cultivating tenants and cultivators unclassified. Of 
this attempt Mr. Sedgwick writes : — 

“ Nevertheless extraordinary difficulty was experienced owing to the following among 
other causes : — (1) Many cultivators have about 50 per cent, of their own land and 50 per 
cent, of rented land ; and (2) the ordinary types of ryot and tenant are not the only types of 
x:ultivator in the Presidency. We are faced with all sorts of Inam tenures, sub-tenancies, part- 
shares, and a host^£)«p.ther classes, with innumerable technical vernacular titles. In particular 
there is the old quarrel between Inamdar and cultivator, one saying that he owns the land and 
..leases it out as private property, and the other saying that ho is the owner, and that the Inamdar’s 
rights are limited to receiving part of the assessment in place of Government. In view of the 
undesirability of the census being used as evidence in these disputes I had to direct that 
cultivators in Inam villages should be separately shown, and these, w^here so shown, have been 
added to ‘ unclassified.* This is one of the reasons why the ‘ Unclassified * figure is so high **. 

209. The tendency to enter in the schedules technical names denoting the 
status of the agriculturist with reference to his holding (;onsidorably enhances the 
difficulty of obtaining clean-cut categories of those who live on income from land 
and those who cultivate, as such words as patnidur, thekedar, nialguzar do not 
themselves indicate the essential difference retjuired. Similarly considerable con- 
fusion is caused by the failure to distinguish revenue and rent, and in Assam the 
distinction of cultivators as revenue-payers and rent-payers, which had been 
made in the census of 1911, was abolished under the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment. In most provinces, however, differences of legal status were ignored and 
the criterion was simply based on whether the income was chiefly from agric-.ultural 
rents or from direct cultivation. Thus the zamindar of an est&te from which he 


received considerable rental would logically be classified as an ordinary cultivator 
if his home-farm profits exceeded his net rent-roll profits. On the other hand it is 
' t^umier of ouitivators Unlikely that such a classification would be made 
Province. per 1 00 rent receivers, fn actual practice, as the prestigc associated with 
1021 1011 the status of landlord would undoubtedly prevail 

— ^ return over considerations of mere actual 

*2’7« profit. Bearing in mind these variable factors 
brisM s|752 3*,64.9 inherent in the returns due to changing methods 

^mbay i.«05 1,913 classification, we may notice that variations 

ap. a Berar . 3,808 6,125 m the number and proportion of landlords and 

Pro-* ***** cultivators between the present and the last cen- 

00 1,847 BUS differ considerably in different Provinces. In 

***** ***** Bengal landlords have increased by 9 per cent. 

Tinom . 4,655 3,077 and cultivators by only 3 per cent. The Superin- 

tendent of Census Operations, Bengal, writes : — 

** The landlord class which includes a very much greater number of small middlemen 
than of Zamindars paying revenue direct to Government, increased by 23 per cent, between 
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190] and 1911, but by much less, 9 per cent, during the last decade. In both cases the increase- 
has been something like three times as great as among the population as a whole. An aocu> 
rate estimate of the average rent paid by ordinary cultivators in Bengal will not be obtainable 
until the Sett lement Dcpairtment has completed a record-of-rights for the whole Province, 
but it seems likely, from the statistics already available and a general impression of the condi- 
tions in parts of the Province for which a Settlement Record has not yet been prepared, that 
the average rent paid by raiyats for all classes of land is rather over Rs. 3 per acre. Tliis means 
tl^t the total realized as rent by the landlord class including middlemen in Bengalis 
Rs. 13,60,00,000 per annum. Allowing six persons to the average rent-receiver’s family, nearly 
one more than the average for the whole population, this gives the average rent-receiver’s 
family a gross income of only Rs. G20 a year, just over Rs. 50 per month and about £ 41 per 
year. When it is remembered that not less than 10 per cent, has to come off for land revenue 
and the cost of collecting rents, though the small middlemen usually collect their rents them- 
selves, and that a small number of great landlords take a large proportion of the assets of the 
land to thomselv'cs, it will be realized that most of the landlord and middlemen class in Bengal 
are by no means well-to-do 

210. Mr. Thompson goes on to illustrate the size of landed properties in Bengal 
by a series of figures showing that the number of cultivators per 100 landlords 
varies from 17,111 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts to 762 in Howrah. The reduc- 
tion of the size of the property of the average rent receiver comes about either by 
the disintegration of the estates or by subinfeudation. In sDme cases the tendency 
is for the number of co-sharers in estates and tenures to multiply, while in 
others, e.</., in Bakarganj, tenures are multiplied by the process of subinfeudation 
so that there are often more than a dozen grades of middle rights between the 
zamindar who pays revenue to Government and the actual cultivator. In Bihar 
and Orissa on the other hand the largo declinh of 46 per cent, in the number of 
landlords is probably partly due to changes of classiheation, but in the United 
Provinces the Census Superintendent would ascribe a similar decline in the 
figures of landlords, combined with a large rise in the number of cultivators, 
to more real causes. Mr. Edye points out that this increase in the number of 
cultivators is largely at the expense of labour and thinks that the main factors 
are that the rise in the price of grain and in the rate of JMiges has not been 
accompanied by a rise in rents, so that, while the rise in the price of grain has 
undoubtedly attracted men from other occupations to cultivation and high wages 
have given the labourer capital to invest in and cultivate agricultural holdings, 
the slow adjustment of rents to prices has made the position of rent-receiver ** 
less profitable than that of cultivator. In the Punjab (including Delhi) the number 
of ordinary cultivators hais increased by 4*6 per cent, reflecting the extension of 
cultivation in the canal colonies. The decline of 9 per cent, in the rent-receivers 
may or may not have the same kind of significance as that ascribed to it in the 
United Provinces, but w'e know from independent figures that the proportion of 
tenants has been steadily increasing in this Province. The relation between the 
figures of rent-receivers and cultivators must depend largely on the nature of the 
land tenure ; for example a large number of cultivators in Bombay and Assam 
hold directly from Government ; and apart from their doubtful reliability the 
figures caimot, therefore, be used to give a picture of the extent of ownership 
and tenancy in different provinces. 

211. A more interesting comparison can perhaps be made between the number 

of cultivators (workers) and the acreage cultivated. 
The figures of some of the main provinces (British 
districts only) are given m* the* marginal table. 
India is a country of comparatively small holdings, 
often of the ** allotment ’* size, but cultivated 
on an extensive system applicable to large areas- 
and under a method which, as it utilizes to the 
full neither the energy- of the worker nor the 
productivity of the soil, is the reverse of economic. 
Writing of the relation between the number of 
cultivators shown in the census tables and the 
acreage worked, Mr. Thompson (Bengal) says — 
According to the Agricultural Statistics published for 1919-20, there are 24,496,800 
acres of land under cultivation in British Territory in Bengal, and the number of actual workers- 
in cultivation, .ordinary ‘cidtivators, hiim servants, field labourers and growers of special pro- 
ducts in British Bengal is 11,060,629. This means only 2*216 acres per worker. It is in such 
figures as these that the explanation of the poverty of the cultivator lies. The cultivation ol' 
less than 2^ acres of land cannot employ a man for more than a comparatively small number 
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•of days in the year. Hie cultivator works fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs his land 
and puts down his crops and again when he harvests them, but for most of the year he has little 
or nothing to do. The cultivated area in England and Wales is just over 26 million acres and 
according to the Census of 1911 the number of male workers in agriculture was 1,253,859 while 
female workers on the land were very few indeed. These figures give some 21 acres per worker, 
10 times as much as in Bengal. *In 1851* in England and Wales, there were 1,544,089 male 
workers in agricultural occupations and the cultivated area was not less than now a days. 
This gives one worker for about 17 acres in the days before mechanical appliances had been 
brought in to any considerable ejctent to assist the former. In the great wheat-producing 
-oounrides of the world, for instance, in the Western States of America and in the Argentine, 

wherelabouris very scarce and mechanical appliances 
and power are more used than in England, the acreage 
per worker is very much greater. The total area of 
forms under the Union of ^uth Africa, where in- 
digenous labour is available, is 229,270,000 acres, of 
which 13,856,152 acres are under the plough and the 
rest is pasture. According to the recent census the 
number of workers in agriculture is shown in the margin. 

Here Europeans are only 10*96 per cent, and including pasture land as well as that which 
is under the plough there are 460*2 acres per agricultural worker. Cultivated land is only 
6*1 per cent, of the totafarea of the forms, but even if the workers spend onc-third of their 
time on ttds small area there are 83 acres cultivated per whole-time worker. This is 38 times 
as much as the average worker in agriculture has to deal with in Bengal. Agriculture may 
not be so intensive in South Africa as in Bengal, but on the other hand the alluvial plains of 
the delta here yield their return with comparatively little expenditure of labour, and such 
figures as these make it very clear that the Bengali cultivator has not nearly as much work 
to do as will fill his time. This is the root cause of his poverty. 

It is largely the land system of the country that is responsible for the present conditions. 
In other countries where the holdings are comparatively large and the former can only manage 
with his own hands a fraction of what work there is to be done, he employs hired workers and 
engages as many as are required to do the work, and no more. In Bengal the holdings have been 
so minutely subdivided that there is not enough work for the cultivators, but on the other hand 
there is no other worin to which they can turn their hand. The very rights which the cultivator 
has in his land and which it has been the object of the tenancy legislation to preserve to him, 
stand in the way of an adjustment betwen the supply and demand for labour in this Province. 
He cannot be expected to sacrifice these rights and go in search of work in industrial centres 
except in the last extremity, and the only amelioration of present conditions in Bengal that 
seems possible, is by bringing work within reach of the cultivator near his own village. This no 
doubt is the reasoning of the more thoughtful of those who preach the use of the charka and it is 
■ sound as for as it goes. But it does not solve the problem. The Bengali cultivator is used to 
obtaining a sufficient return for very little labour from his land to support him at his present 
standard of living. He certainly will not take Kindly to any subsidiary occupation which gives 
but a very poor return for a great expenditure of labour and time. The economics of the 
• <^arha are beyond hope, though those of the hand loom are not by any means in the same posi- 
tion. Not only do laziness and the easy return for little labour on his land disincline the Bengali 
for more work in order that he may bo able to raise his standard of living, but there are many 
prejudices and much false pride, which will be difficult to overcome. At present the culti- 
vator holds himself above many formsof labour to which he might turn. In Eastern Bengal 
an ordinary cultivator would not think of taking up the employment of an earth worker and 
fill in i>art of his spare time by working as a labourer repairing the roads or cutting tanks. 

’ Such prejudices must break down in time with the increase of the pressure of the agricultural 
population on the soil, but the breaking will be a slow x^rogress. The best hope for the country 
would seem to liain an extension of organised industry, which is at present confined to the banks 
of the Hooghly, to other parts. It looks a reasonable proposition to establish a jute mill, for 
instance, somewhere near Naxayanganj or Chandpur, to use oil engines for power, bringing the 
fuel direct from Assam or Burma, and to employ local labour, but he would be a bold man who 
woqld finance such an enterprise. The doubtful factor would be the willingness of local labour. 
There is plenty of it available, but it is doubtful whether it would give up its present lazy habits 
and its prejudices, and come forward. The pioneer mill, if it proved a success, would achieve 
the greatest possible good to Eastern Bengal, for others would follow and the cultivator would 
be given the opportunity, which otherwise he has no chance to get, of having a good day’s 
work and earning a full day’s wage.” 

The economic relation between man-power and cultivated area has also been 
discussed in full in Mr. Calvert’s recently published book “ Wealth and Wel- 
fare of ^he Punjab ”. He estimates that the work done by the average cultivator 
in the Punjab does not represent more than about 150 days full labour in 12 me nths 
. and that even in the occupied days the idea of the Indian cultivator of what cons- 
titutes a full day’s task is well below that prevalent in more progressive western 
-countries. 
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Varliitioti 
per cent. 


larm eervanto and 37.024.017 41,246.335 
tleld laboinvrs. ^ 

Lulwurcrs mid >vork' 9,300,105 8,273,650 

men unsrecitted. 


Agrleiitmi lakour. 212. The heading Farm Servants and Field Labourers is intended to contain 

■ - ' ; * the more permanent element of agricultural. 

ocooiMtion. 1921. Aim. labour. The figures, however, fluctuate 

considerably and must be collated with 
urm nervnnt. ond 37,024,017 41,246,335 -81 thc figurcs of othcr labourcrs and of laboup- 

ubouren. Bud wrk. 9,300,105 8,273,650 +12-4 gjg unspccified (group 187), froui whoni 

man unspecilled. . P ‘ . v ' i 

in the majority ot cases they do not greatly 

differ. The actual number returned under each head and the variation per 
cent, since 1911 is given in the margin. InUcngalthe number of regular 
farm servants returned wa.s only 9,345 workers and though the number of field 
workers returned is more numerous, viz., 1,796,000, this total for field labour is 
.small compared with the number of cultivators, amounting to only one hired 
labourer to every five cultivator.s, and in Eastern Bengal to as few as one to 
eight cultivators. Mr. Thompson pertinently contrasts the conditions in England 
and Walc.s, where there were, according to the Census of 1911, well over three 
hired labourers to cveiy farmer and recalls that in 1851 before the spread 
of machinery there were in England and other centres of the continent about six 

hired labourers to each farmer. The number 

wvBi!ta«nd‘m“i servants and field labourers per 100 cul- 

labmmp p«r too tivators is given in the margin for the main pro- 

l*ro\iiifc. oiilHv8»«tA. . /Ti I 1- . • . I » 1. a 1 t 

Vinces (British distrutts only), but as has been 

1921 1011 observed already the accuracy of the figures 

doubtful. The average size of the holding 

Assa'u ■ ■ ■ 18 in Assam and Bengal, and especially Eastern Ben- 

UihM !v orisHii! ! 2 h 47 gal, is .SO Small that cultivation of it is hardly 

Bombay ... 411 «7 mucji the owucr himself to accom- 

ji-ntr ! ! 82 8« plisli. The same conditions are found in other 

liiadms ... 52 5.5 tra(;ts, but tlicie has evidently also been in the. 

uKu‘i-oviut’c.A ! lit 22 United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa an absoqi- 

tion into the ranks of culti\yp.t(}rs of labourers 
who were enabled by high wages to obtain a plot of land. Mr. Tallents points 
out that the recent settlement of some of the Chota Nagpur districts recognized 
the tenancy of a good many new cultivators and that there has been considerable 
reclamation of jungle and waste land in the decade. It may be that in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and Madras, parts of which were badly hit by the failure 
of the crops in 1920, the opposite tendency developed and the smaller cultivator 
sank again to the level of a labourer. But the great mass of general labour 
existing in the central and southern portions of the country is of an amorphous 
type, which cannot readily be confined at any time in a single category or appor- 
tioned to a definite or permanent occupational group. 

A typfi of agricultural labour which exists in the Bombay Presidency and probably also 
in other parts of the country is described by Mr. Sedgwick in the Bombay Report under the 
name of “ Hali These Halis, who ate usually Bhils, Talavias or some other low caste, are 
bound to their masters by a system of cash advance of which their labour forms a permanent 
interest but never repays the. capital. The serfdom is hereditary, apparently includes all mem- 
bers of the family and can only be broken by the flight of the serf. A milder variant of this 
system is the well-ku*owu and wide-spread system by which a man binds himsdf and his ser- 
vices to a master in exchange eventually for the hand of the daughter of the house. In such 
cases the obligation is customary but not legally enforceable and the engagement is dissoluble 
.‘it the option of any party concerned. • • 

213. This sub-order contains the workers on plantations and the cultivators 
m sped pi ncte. , . ' - of vegetables. The former group is the 
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mt special pio^nrts. 


Ntiraberoi wrtMR «n pisntauonB niost important and includes the tea, coffee, 
I'loviti.r. - and rubber plantations for which wo have 

_ _ aciKH iuie. figures in the special schedule. The total 

Halm. Female*. Mah». | Female*, in this group (6) in the general census is- 

ladia . . UB.M 0 «7.4aM 43(^016 1 386.8SS 1,422,000 as agaiust just over a million 

Ki ! TS wrljw "»5:554 1 in 1911. The figures must include a con- 

siderable number of the labourers in the 
itomtoysute* '. ® plantations, and the uncertainty in the 

'Jlp lolm 5 ;m 9 entry of labourers generally and their 

1 ' ■< correct classification under the various 

heads available for them makes any comparison of the figures somewhat 
doubtful. The principal regional figures are given in the margin tor the workers,. 
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and along with them are collated the figures of the industrial schedule for 
the same units. Of these special products tea is grown chiefly in Assam and 
Bengal) but also in the Nilgiris and Travancore ; indigo in Bihar ; coffee in 
the hills of Madras, Coorg and Mysore, and rubber in Burma and Cochin and 
Travancore. The tea garden population in Assam has increased by 35 per cent, 
in the decade, and probably .by more, since the Census of 1921 was taken 

at the time of a reduction of tlie labour force 
owing to depression in the industry. The 
number of persons employed has risen from 
493,000 to 517,000 according to the In- 
dustrial Schedule, and the number of 
gardens from 609 to 796. The compo- 
sition of the tea garden population in Assam 
has already been discussed in Chapter 111. Mr. Lloyd writes : — 

“ In addition to their regular labourers, tea gardens iii all distriets get certain kinds of work 
done by outsiders. Ex-coolies settled near tlie gardens are generally available for part of the 
year, while people of other districts and hillmeu come in the cold weather. In <loal])ara. 
numbers of labourers drift in from the Duars and Upper Assam (but these often become regukir. 
workers on the few tea estates of the district), and Nepalis from Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling are 
employed in opening out land for new gardens. In Kamriij) local Muhammadans and Hintlus 
(Kalitas, Kewats and Koches) work at ploughing and building, while Kacharis, Kabhas and 
other tribesmen take up hoeing. In Nowgong and Darrang, ex-eoolies and Kacharis-manv 
of whom come from Goalpara and Kamrup and live temporarily on the estates do hoeing, 
jungle cutting and thatching : these are usually paid weekly. On the Lakhimpur gardens. 
Nagas come down for jungle-cutting, Mampuris make bricks, and many Nunias come from Biliar 
for draining and earth work. These are housed free and paid on contract ; they can earn from 
6 to 8 annas each for a moderate day’s work.” 
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In Bengal there are 340 gardens as against 240 in 1911, the majority being 
in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. Mr. Thompson writes : — 

“ The total um^ih^ of employi'is in the industry was slightly les.s in 1921 than in 1911. 
for it had by that time not recovered from the disadvantageous position into which the war 
had thrown its markets. The old gardens were not working at full pressure as in 1911 and it 
is not possible to gauge the number that the new' gardens are employing. There seems to 
have been a definite tendency to employ mon; w'omen, though this may have been due to the 
fact that the Managers kept in emplo.v the coolies w’ho had settled on the gar<lcn.s with their 
families and in Jalpaiguri. for instance, had less of the Nepali labour which comes dow'n for 

comparatively short periods and includes a majority of males than 10 years earlier In 

Jalpaiguri district the most numerous people among the labour forc;e are Oraons and 
then Mundas, in Darjeeling Kliambus and Rais (Jimdars) and then Murmi.s. Half the 
labour on the Chittagong gardens is made up by the Shekhs (Mulmmmadans) and in Trijmra 
State the indigenous Tiparas have been employed. Of the coolies in Jalpaiguri. pO.iMS were 
born in the Chota Nagpur plateau and 29,018 in Jalpaiguri district, mostly the children of im- 
ported coolies. Of the coolies in Darjeeling, 29,6:12 w'ere born in the district, 8, .3.59 on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and most of the rest in Nejjal. Most of the coolies on the gardens in Chitta- 
gong were born in the district.” 
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The tendency of the present day is for the gardens to pass out of the hands of 
private Europeans and Indians and for Companies with Indian Directors to take 
a much larger share than formerly. Taking the comparable figures of 1911 and 
1921 the number of establishments in Assam owned by Companies has increased 

from 506 to 629 and the number owned 
privately by Indians from 48 to 98, while 
the European owned garden.s are still 55 
as in 1911. In Bengal the figures are as 
given in the margin. Mr. Thompson points 
out that the spread of the tea industry into the Eastern Hill Tracts during the 
decade has been entirely due to Indian enterprise. The management of the tea 
gardens is still largely in the hands of Europeans. In Bengal 215 out of 340 
^rardens have European managers. The proportion of women employed in the 
mdust]^ is naturalljr very large, the number of females per 1,000 male workers 
shown in the Industrial Schedules being 910 in Assam and 1,157 in Bengal. The 
number of children per hundred adults (unskilled) is Assam 18, Bengal 23, 
the sexes being almost equally divided. The whole circumstance of tea garden 
labour has recently been explored by an expert Committee. 

2n 
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The number of coffee plantations and of peiwns employed in them is given 
“ in the margin. The corresponding number at 

the last census (special schedule) was 482 estab- 
lishments employmg 67,623 persons, but these 
included only estaluishments employing 20 and 
more persons. The coffee industry sustained a 
severe depression at the end of the decade and 
the Ooorg report speaks of a serious set-back which reduced the labour 
employed on the plantations. Similar conditions seem to have occurred in the 
plantations in Madras and Mysore. As in the case of tea plantations women and 
children take an active part, there being 64 women per 100 men and 12 children 
per 100 adults (unskilled). 

•fitr I (6) iHMtiy. 214. Besides nersons connected with the administration of the forests the 
order contains a large number of persons who make their livelihood by collect- 
ing forest produce. India possesses a virtual monopoly of the lac trade, and 
some of the most important centres in which lac is grown or shellac manufactured 
are in Bihar and Orissa. Some interesting information is given by Mr. Tallents 
of the lac industry together with a statement showing the number of lac 
growers and the number and kind of trees based on a special return obtained 
at the time of the census. There were in the province 311,866 persons culti- 
vating lac on over 6 million trees, chiefly of oatV, kmum and paku, the best 
lac being grown on the kusum. The industry forms an important secondary 
occupation for the cultivators in Chota Nagpiir, and the profits made from it 
helped to tide them over the difficult times which followed the faifure of the 
rains of 1018. 
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216. In the whole of India 4*4 million persons or 140 in every ten thousand 
are supported by the raising and care of farm stock. The proportion varies from 
7 per cent, in Baluchistan to 4 per cent, in Hyderabad ; it is 2 per cent, in Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bombay, Baroda and Rajputana and 1^ t^an that in other 
Provinces and States. As compared with 1911 there has been a decrease of 14 
per cent, in the number of persons supported by this order, and this apparent re- 
duction is accounted for by the fact that there are several other groups, m., Group 
70— manufacture of butter or ghee, 114 -driving a cart, 133 — sale of Wtter, milk 


or ghee and 146— cattle dealing or hiring, which deal with persons concerned with 
cattle, and it is often difficult to say under which of these groups the occupation 
of members of the pastoral community have been classed. ’ There is also a close 
alliance between agriculture and these occupations and it is probable that the 
decrease has been balanced in one of the agricultural occupations. About three 
quarters, of the persons in this order are her^men, shepherds and goatherds and 
of these nearly 2*2 millions are found in the United Provinces, Hyderabad, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and the Central Provinces. 
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216. The heading in the Occupation Table XVII distinguishes coal mines, 

petroleum mines and other mines and metallic 
minerals. In the special schedule there is more 
detailed differentiation. Compared with the cen- 
sus figure of 1911 there is a rise both in the num- 
ber supported and the number of workers. The 
number of the latter corresponds very closely 
with that returned in the special schedule. 
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217. Of a total of 288 thousand supported by collieries 206 thousand are 

actual workers. The most important Coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The Jherria coal-field in Manbhum, the 
importance of which is due to its accessibility 
and the superior quality of its coal, alone pro- 
duces over fifty per cent, of the total annual 
output of coal in India. According to the indus- 
trial census the total population employed in the 
coal mines of Muibhum was 82,619, of whom 347 were managers, 1,619 belonMd 
to the supervising : and technical staff and 1,482 to the clerical staff, while 
32,843 were skilled tmd 46,428 unskilled workers. In the other important coal- 
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producing centre in the Hazaribagh district the oldest established colliery 
area is at Giridih, where the most important collieries are those worked 
by the East Indian Railway, which employ over 8,000 persons in all. The 
labour employed here, unlike the labour of the Jherria fields, is entirely 
indigenous and there is not a ‘single imported worker. 

** For many miles around the coal field many of the villagers follow a dual occupation, 
working in their fields in the season of planting and harvesting and cutting coal for the rest of 
the time.” 

The labour is well organized and well looked after and this policy has obviated 
the acute and recurrent troubles of labour shortage suffered in the Jherria and 
other fields which mostly import their labour. Mr. Tallents says :~ 

” The labour employed in the coal-field is not systematically recruited as it is for the tea* 
gardens. Each colliery makes its own arrangements. The small collieries often recruit direct, 
sending out sirdars for the purpose as necessity arises. The more usual practice followed by 
the larger collieries is to recruit through contractors ; most collieries employ their own con- 
tractors, but there are a few large contractors in the coal-field who supply labour to more than 
one colliery. The contractor as a rule contracts not to supply labour but to cut coal and deliver • 
it on the surface at a fixed price which allows him a }>rofit of about d annas a ton on large con- 
tracts and 6 annas a ton on smaller ones. The contractor has often to make advances to the 
labourers of as much as lls. 30 (representing 20 or .30 days’ earnings) and has to take the risk 
of their bolting before the advances are paid off.” 

The unskilled labourers are mostly Bhuiyas, Bauris and Santals recruited 
from round about the collieries anti neighbouring districts. Amongst the miners- 
(t.c., skilled coal cutters) the Santals are the most numerous and are commonly 
considered the most efficient, followed by the Bauris, a Bengal caste, and the 
Chamars chiefly from the Chhattisgarh tracts of the Central Provinces, who unlike 
the United Provinces labourers generally bring their women with them. Brahmans^ 
Rajputs, Pasis, Goalas come from the United Provinces, where in certain tracts 
between Unao and Allahabad there is now a reserve of trained labour available. 
Many of the Brahmans and Rajputs are employed as sirdars or gangmen, but 
they also cut coal. Of the labour supply Mr. Tallents writes - 

” It is a well-worn statement that the coal miner is an agriculturist who only turns to coal 
mining when force of circuin stances drives him to seek some means of subsistencio other than the 
fields. In July and August when the paddy is being transplanted and in November when it 
is being cut the mines are almost invariably working short-handed. Anything in the nature 
of scarcity in the neighbouring districts is a blessing to the coal-field. The returns of the 
Jherria Mines Board of Health show that in the third-quarter of 1018 the labour population of 
the collieries was about 65,000. When the rains failed in September of that year the num- 
ber began to rise ; in the last quarter of 1918 the population numbered 80,000 and in the first 
quarter of 1919, when the pinch of scarcity was actually felt, it reached 100,000. The collieries 
therefore had very little trouble in connection with their labour in 1919, but when ihe agricul- 
tural situation improved in 1920 constant complaints were again heard of shortage of labour. 
Attempts were made to meet the difficulty by increasing the rates of remuneration but the 
result was not successful. The miners have a certain standard of comfort and show little de- 
sire to raise it : when they find they can earn all they want by working fewer days in the week 
they Unlit their work to that- number of days. In 1920, in spite of increased rates of pay, the 
average daily attendance fell off and the average output for working below-ground fell also. 
There is small ground for surpriBe if the miner, who is accustomed to the peaceful life of his 
native village, looks upon the prospect of settling permanently in the coal-field with aversion. 
A committee appointed in 1917 by the Local Government to enquire into the housing of labourers 
on the collieries of Bihar and Orissa was of opinion that there are no amenities in the coal- 
field The dhauras (lodgings) are neither beautiful nor healthful. The 

labourer enjoys no privacy in his domestic life. He has to carry his personal belongings about 
with him (even down the mine) for fear of theft. His only pleasure is that which is to be pur- 
chased at the liquor shop. There is no inducement for him to remain at the colliery fora minute 
longer than he can help.” The more enlightened coal-owners house their labour in masonry 
dhauras with a roofing of tiles, concrete or brick arches, but not all dhauras are up to this stand- 
ard, though the Mines Board of Health has already done a great deal to remove the worst of 
the aggregations of huts. But still it is easy to understand why the miner,' even when housed 
in a perfect dhau/ra with every modem convenience, does not regard the life as one in which hf^ 
would like his sons and sons’ sons to engage. The committee of 1917 estimated that only 
16 per cent, of the coUiexy labourers in the Jherria field and those generally Santals were 
** settled ” in the sense that th^ had been provided with cultivation and had built their own 
houses on the collieries (in the Baniganj field in Bengal the proportion is about 50 per cent.) : 
of the remainder 76 per cent, wwe found to come for weeks or months together and Uve in the- 
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dhauras while the remaining 10 per cent, lived in their own villages within a few miles of the mines 
and came to their work daily or when it suited them. Various suggestions have been offered as 
to the possibility of attracting a more regular force of labour to the coal-field, but the chief 
difficulty in giving effect to any of them has always been the lack of combination between the 
vaiious collieries and no concerted action has ever been taken. There is no sign of a class of 
hereditary j)itmon divorced from agriculture coming into existence : to induce a family to settle 
they must be provided with land W cultivation and the restricted area on the surface of the 
.Ihcrria field available for cultivation makes it impossible to settle the miners as is done at 
Kaniganj or even more so at Oiridih. Systematic recruitment and increased amenities will 
undoubtedly assist in attracting labour to .Jherria, but no simple and final solution of this peren- 
nial difficulty is likely to be found.” 

The Ittboiir conditions above described apply with little modification to the 
Ranij^anj Colliery area in the Burdwan district of Bengal, which contains 202 
collierie.H employing 40,000 persons as compared with 37,600 persons in 1911. 
The bulk of the labour in this coal area consists of Santals and Bauris from the 
Santal Parganas and Ohota Nagpur, but the Karaars are ino.st numerous among 
the persons employed on the maintenance of machinery. Most of the collieries 
are controlled by I’egi.stered companies, but the number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians employed in the managing and supervising posts is 667 as against 326 in 
1911. Coal mining is important in Hyderabad State and the Central Provinces. 
In Hyderabad the Singarani colliery is controlled by a (lompany with a mixed 
<lirectorate and employs 9,826 men and 3,348 women, mostly recruited locally. 
The rapid development of the coal industry in the Central Provinces is evidenced 
by the fact that the number of mines has increased in ten years from five to seven- 
teen and the workers from 3,000 to 9,600. Conds are largely employed as coal 
cutters in the mine.s of the Pcnch Valley. 

218. Of the other mines the vast iron deposits in the Singhbhum district of 
Bihar and Orissa and the adjoining tracts are as yet undeveloped, the mines 
belonging to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Bengal Iron Company only 
employing at present about 5,000 local labourers. More than half the world’s 
.supply of mica comes from India and more than half the Indian supply from 
Bihar and Orissa. The largest number of persons employed in these mines (or 
.so many of them as are registered) was 21,364 in 1918, but the industry was in a 
depressed state at the time of the census. The greater part of the manganese 
comes from the Central Provinces where 14,000 persons are employed in the 
mines near Ramleh in the Nagj)ur district. 
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219. We liave seen that 10*6 per cent, of the population are supported by 

industries. The marginal statement shows 
the principal industries and the propor- 
tion supported by them according to the 
general census and the diagram below illus- 
tr res the importance of Industry as compar- 
ed ith other non-agricultural occupations. 
There has been a fall in the numbers 
supported by industries ‘ since 1911, the 
chief decline bei^ in the food, building 
and textile industries. Industries occupy a 
substantial proportion of the population of 
the Punjab, N.-W.F. Province, Madras, 
Bombay, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, 
the United Provinces and Central India and of the States of the south of !^di^ 
The principal cottage industries, such as textiles and pottery, we largely combing 
with agriculture and general labour, but the census returns are sufficiently 
complete or trustworthy to give us clearly the figures of subsidiary industrial 
occupations^ Of the total number of agriculturists (proprietors, cultivators 
and labourers) eight millions or about 8 per cent, of the actual workers return^ a 
non-agricultural, which in a large number of cases meant an indurtrial occimation^ 
but this can represeht only a part of those who have some subsidiary industrial 
occupation. 
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220. Of the industries the -extile industries are by far the most important, Ortw o- 
the number of persons occupied in industries connected with cotton being re- *’•***•■• 
turned as 5,872,000 or just threw-quarters of the whole number of those supported 
by textile industries. 

< The bulk of the organized establishments are in the western tracts, where CoUon, 
the large cities owe a considerable portion of their prosperity to the development 
of the textile industries and the cotton-growing country is covered with mecha- 
nically worked gins and presses for the preliminary treatment of the raw 
material. Of t^e 5J,037 establishments connected with cotton manufacture, employ- 
ing iu all 434,000 persons, no less than 737 establishments, with 277,000 employes 
or 64 per cent, of the personnel, belong to the western Presidency and its States. 

An attempt was made in Kombay to distinguish in the general schedule between 
the factory workers and the home workers, but an analysis of the figures in that 
report shows that they are of very little use, owing tt) the varying number of those 
who must have returned themselves in general categories (labourer or weaver 
unspccifted). For the workers in organized industries the figures of the special 
schedule are most trustworthy. For the cottage industries it is doubtful if the 
figures are of any absolute value and the numbers indirectly obtained from a cen- 
sus of handlooms arc probably as near the truth as we can get. The numbers 

of <;otton-manufacturing establishments and their 
employes in India and the chief provinces are given 
in the margin. There has been considerable 
expanse of the industry during the decade, the 
Bombay figures showing an increase in textile 
establishments from 497 to 566 and in the number 
of employes from 198,169 to 277,857 persons. 

Tiie industry is practically in the hands of Indians, 
the number of European companies in Bombay 

being 17 out of 193 and of European or Anglo- 

Indian private owners 27 out of 622. It is pointed out in the Madras report 
that the increase in the number of mecdianically driven cotton gins and presses 
must make for a reduction in the presses employed and the decline of the 
number of persons engaged in cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing from 
69,000 in 1911 to 21,000 in 1921 in that Presidency is partly ascribed to the 
increase in the nutnber of ginning factories employing power from 99 to 205 in 
the decade (excluding the small factories employing less than 20 persons). In 
that Presidency the number of mills has almost doubled in 30 years and the 
number of employes trebled, and it is only the want of capital and organi- 
zation that retards the further development of the industry. In the Central 
Provinces nnd Berar the organized industry has made considerable progress in 
the decade.^ There are now 12 weaving and spinning mills, employing 18,807 
; persons, an increase of 41 per cent., and the ginning and pressing factories have 
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increased from 153 to 186 ; but it seems from the number of employes that a good 
many of them must have been working at half strength. .We have on this occasion 
obtained returns of the number of looms in use in textile establishments and the 
iufonnation h^s been tabulated in Pait VII of Table XXII, which classifies the 
statistics according as they are worked by pow’er or hand and, in the latter case,, 
have or have not fl> -shuttles. In all the cotton looms come to 161,206 in India 
of which 135,587 or more than four-fifths are worked by power. Of the 23,054 
looms in British India worked by hand, more than three-fourths of which are in 
. the Central Provinces, only 1 ,234 are without the fly -shuttle, but in the States, on 
the other hand, where the industry is not so advanced, the old fashioned looma 
without the fly-shuttle form 60 per cent, of the handlooms. The small handloom 
factory is said to have been a failure in the Madras Presidency, but it evidently 
still survives in the Cochin State where there are 607 establishments practically 
all of handlooms. 

221. The silk industry' flourishes chiefly in Bengal, Bombay and Kashmir. 
The large silk factory in Srinagar being worked on the most up-to-date lines 
with electric power. Bather more than half the handlooms are equipped with 
the fly-shuttle, the Bengal factories being the most and the Punjab the least 
up-to-date in this respect. Wool is manufactured chiefly in the Bombay, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Kashmir and Mysore. The majority of the hand- 
looms are without the fly-shuttle except in Gwalior, where practically all have 
them. 


222. The population census gives 493,099 persons supported by the spinning, 
pressing and weaving of jute, the corresponding. number in 1911 being 362,369. 
According to the Industrial Schedule the number employed was 310,511. Of 
these only 52,000 were women and there were 23,000 children among the unskilled 
workmen. The number of dependants cannot be very large, as a great propoition of 
the workers both skilled and unskilled in the mills are immigrants and there is 
work for all ages and sexes. It woidd seem probable therefo:»i that the figures 
of the population census are about correct. There are a few mills and presses 
in Assam, Bihar and Orissa and Madras and the population census returns over 
14,000 persons under this head in Bihar and Orissa alone. But the industiy 
is practically confined to Bengal, where 40,327 power looms are returned as at 
work and the figures of Bengal alone need be taken into account. Mr. Thompson 
writes of the industry as follows 

“ By far the most important factory industry in Bengal is that of jute spinning and weaving. 

Bengal has 62 jute mills, 56 of which 
have more than 400 employes each. 
The industry is confined to the banks 
of the Hooghly and has grown 
very much, as the figures given 
in the marginal table will testify. 
Measured by the number, em- 
ployed the indristry has grown by 
42 per cent, during the 10 years, 
though the mills in Calcutta itself 
have declined and the total number 
of concerns has only increased by 12. As the table below will show, the industry is still, 
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19->1 1911 *** it was 10 years ago, almost ^entirply controlled by 

MillH oontroiied by - ” ’ Europeans and every one of the niills has a European 

Companiiw with — ' manager, while there are as many as 736 Europeans 

toliuSTiiiiwtora”? f! Anglo-Indians among the supervising staff and 186 

Mixed Boards . 6 ." among the clerical staff. The statistics regarding age. 

Privately owned by — castc and birthplace of skilled workmen and unskilled 

Indian^*** ’ i 1 .. labourersin jute mills, to be found in Farts IV and V of 

Census Table XXII, should prove very interesting. 
Among the skilled workers, who number 124,221 there are 8,901 adult women, nearly half 
of whom are occupied in “ finishing ” and the rest in “ winding ” and " preparing 721 
are boys under 14 employed in “ spinning ” and “ preparing," and 199 are girls under 14 
mainly employed with the adult women in “ finishing." Muhammadans who call themselves 
Shekhs are more numerous than any of the Hindu castes, of which the commonest to be found 
are the Chamare and Muohis. Kaibarttas ■ take a large share in maohinery operation and 
maintenance and supply'a fair number of weavers. Only rather more than' a quarter of the 
skilled workn^en were both in Ben^l, most of them in the neAr neighbourhood of the milk ; 
as many as 28,0.30 came from the Umted Provinces, 25,088 from North Bihar, generaBv Samn 
or Champaran, 19,597 from South Bihar and 8,762 from Orissa. 
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Among the onskiUed labourers, 155,633, there is a much larger proportion of women and 
■children, for there are 35,670 adult women, 19,195 boys and 2,311 girls under 14. Apparently 
women are less often employed in Howrah than elsewhere and children less often in Hooghly. 

Muhammadan Shekhs are much more numerous among the labourers in the mills on the Cal- 
cutta side of the Hooghly than the other. Among the Hindu castes the ChanpirB are the most 
numerous. The number of skilled workmen who were bom in Bengal was a quarter of the total, 
but only 2 out of 11 of the unskilled labourers were bom in Bengal, so that, allowing for the fact 
that many were children of immigrant workmen, it will be seen that the people of Bengal take 
a very small share in the Labour employed by the premier factory industry of the Province, 
as they take but a very small share in its control. Of the unskilled labourers, 36,988 were bom 
in the United Provinces, 29,607 in South Bihar, 23,218 in Orissa, 15,947 in North Bihar and as 
many as 10,786 in Madras. The mills have 40,.327 looms in all, those in tbe24-Parganas 23,267, 
those in Howrah district 8,614, those in Hooghly district 7,583 and those in Calcutta City 963. 

To diminish the space required for transit, jute is pressed into bales even for the journey 
from the jute centres of Eastern Bengal to Calcutta. In places like Natayanganj, Chandpur, 

Madaripur and Serajganj jute to be sent down to Calcutta is made up in what are called kvtdia 
bales at no very great pressure, and there are nowadays jute presses at a great many more places 
than these. The increase in the number of such presses has been very considerable of recent 
years as the figures of Jute presses from the industrial census of 1921 and 191 1 for jute-growing 
districts of Eastern Bengal show, viz., 157 in 1921 and 69 in 1911. 

The increase has not been so great as tlie figures indicate, for in 1 91 1 presses employing less 
than 10 men were not counted, and the industry being seasonal and the census coming at the very 
end of the season— almost, it may be said, in the off season — many small presses had no doubt 
-closed down. J ute to be exported from India requires to be very much more closely compressed 
and made into what are called pacca btjjes at a much greater pressure in more elaborately equip- 
ped presses. The presses located in Howrah, Calcutta and the 24-Psrganas are presses employed 
in making up bales for export, and there are one or two such presses, for example, at Narayan- 
ganj and Chandpur. The work of these presses is not seasonal to quite the same extent as 
that of the smaller presses. The figures of the industrial census, showing only 10,642 persons 
•employed in jute presses, are no measure of the extent of the industry, for many times as ' 
many persons find employment in the height of the season, in August, September and October.” 

223. Ordei No. 7 of the Occupation Scheme contains those who were 
turned as working in skins or as making ’leather articles generally. Makers of 
boots and shoes were classified in group 78. The distinction is however vague 
and it is probable that the groups are to a great extent interchangeable. While 
in this case again, where the hide and leather industiy is so frequently a secondary 
occupation of the village labouriirg classes, it is largely a matter of chance whether 
the curing of hides or agricultural labour is returned by any individual Mahar ’ 
or Chamar. Taking the figures as they arc we find that there are 731 , 1 24 persons 
in order 7 (persons occupied with hides and skins) and 2,075,6.59 boot and shoe- 
makers (group 78). The occupation as a village industiy is well distributed over 
the country, but is perhaps strongest in the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Cen- 
tral tracts and the Hyderabad State. Taking the two groups together the num- 
bers returned at this and last census are very much the same. The organised 
industry employs 14,495 persons in 243 establishments. There are 188 tanneries, 

81 of which are in the Ma^as Presidency, 37 in Bombay and 25 in Bengal. The 
leather industiy had a tremendous impetus during and just after the war and in 
1918-19 the value of tanned hides exported from Madras reached nearly crores. 

It dropped to something over f of a crore in 1920-21 when the trade slumped. 

The number of tanneries and persons (employed in 1911 were 122 and 9,399 res- 
pectively in Tndiar, but these figures exclude small establishments. 

224. The number employed in wood and cane industries and classified underanhrS— W m 4. 
order 8 is 3*6 millions against 3*8 millions in 1911. The order contains sawyers 

and persons engaged in timber-works and basket makers. It includes therefore 
the village carpenters and also the large class' of basket-weavers who belorg 
to the lowest strata of society — ^the Man^s and other similar tribes. The indus- 
‘tnes here included are found all over India, the number of basket makers in Bihar 
and Orissa being specially large. The organized industry has 32,866 persons, 
almost all men, employed in 448 establishments. The chief saw mills are in Burma 
where 13,712 persons are employed* in 139 establishments. 

226. The nuiyber of metal-workers is about one-half, that of workers in wood. s—iWsii. 
Here also, beside the 'organized industries, are included the village blacksmiths 
and the various cottage indoftries of brass, bell metal and so forth. Workers in 
iron form nearly 76 per cent, of the whole number and workers in brass and cop- 
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per and bell tiietal about 14 ^er cent. The latter, as well as the workers in tin and 
miscellaneous metals, have dropped considerably since 1911, but on the other hand 
traders in metal have gOiie up and the two categories are often confused. The 
cottage industries connected with the making of ordinary metal utensils and arti- 
cles of use arc fouiul in all provinces, the numbers being specially large in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 3Iadras and the United Provinces. The industrial sche- 
dule shows in all 983 establislinients employing 169,693 persons, only 9,339 being, 
fenialcs. It includes the Go\'eriimcnt Arms factories and arsenals, presses and 
mints, workshops and engineering establishments and so forth, but not some of 
the larger establishments connected with transport. These large workshops 
include one-third of the establishments and are mostly situated in the Presidency 
towns and large railway «-entres and employ about half tlie total number of em- 
Nuperior Stuff in n’orkMhojt.'-. ciiiploves ill tliis catcgoiy. They are largely 

under European management and employ a consi- 
derable staff of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
The iron foundries and iron and steel works are 
268 in number, the largest and most impoitant 
being situated in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa,, 
where about 49,000 or 84 per cent, of the total 
number of operatives are employed. More than 
half this number is in the iron an<l steel works in the Singhbhum district, of 
which the factories at J ainshedpur are the most important and most completely 
organized. Mention has already’ been made of this interesting manufacturing 
town. Mr. ^rallents writes : — • 

“ The works of the Tata Iron and 8teel Company form' the greater part of the town and to 
give an account of the p<»pulation employed in the works is to give an account of the population 
of the fourth largest town iu the province. Ajjart from the more highly skilled workers who 
are obtained from further afield labour is recruited chiefly from the neighbourhood and the 
Central Provinces, while a good many khnlasis, as the superior type of troolie is called, come fnmi 
Orissa and the neighbourhood of Vizagapatam. Amongst the local junglis ”, the Hos have 
on the whole the best reputation, and then the Santals and Bhumij. 'fheso men have proved 
their skill at straightening rails, laying railway tracks and various other manual jobs requiring 
accuracy of vision and have risen iu a few cases on their merits from being coolies to earning as 
much as Rs. 50 and Rs. (JO a month. The Chattisgarhias from the Central Provinces are on 
the whole less satisfactory workers : many of them have been coming to the works in a half- 
starved condition, but with good food and plenty of work they have improved in physique 
and efiioiency . In addition to the labour employed in the w orks, the outside contractors employ 
a large labour forc<^ It is noticeable that very few' Oraous take employment under the company. 
This indiistrious race prefer piece-work which they find outside under the contractors, and even 
their womenfolk earn as much as 12 annas a day in this w-ay. The Oraons and the Bhuiyas 
also are often to be found working as brick-moulders in the town. (.)ver 6,000 unskilled women 
are employed iu the works in fetcliing and carrying or in shovelling : they usually come 
in batches writh their husbands or their fellow-villagers and live with them in the coolie towns. 
Most of them take their babies with them into the works, but a criche is provided iu which babies 
can be left in charge of a matron. Children are only employed in a small scale. The present 
rates of wage.s were fixed after the strike in March 1920 and are sufficient to attract labour 
without any special system of recruitment. No one at present cairns less than 6 annas a day. 
At the cultivating seasons the number of labourers falls off but no embarrassment has yet been 
felt on that account. The labourers are under no obligation to stay and work, but for 26 days’ 
continuous work they get a bonus of one day’s wages and a bonus of 2 days’ wages for 27 
consecutive days. The coolies get plots of land for which they pay ground rent and on which 
they build themselves houses. They get rice at cheap rates through the welfare department 
and cloth from the cloth stores. They get free medical attendance and free education for their 
children. The proportion of local workers who have definitely settled down to an industrial 
career divorced from agriculture is small ; a local estimate puts it at 10 per cent. The general 
shift is from 6 to 11-30 a.m. and again from 1-30 to 5 p.m. In addition to this the work is kept 
up continuously by means of the “ A shift ’’ which lasts from 6 aji. to 2 p.m., the B shift ” 
which lasts from 2 to 10 p.m., and the “ C shift ” which lasts from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

The w'orks are divided into various departments, of which the most essential are blast 
furnaces, the steel wrorks or open hearth and the rolling mills. The blast furnaces which pro- 
duce the iron and of which^three w'ere in working order at the time of the census, employ a labour 
force of about 1 .600 - persons. There are 9 hands of European or allied races, chiefly Ameri- 
cans, and under .them work a small army of more or less unskilled workers, all males, such as 
pig-iron breakers', who earn from 10 annas to Re. 1 a day, and hot iron breakers who earn from 
12 annas to Re. 1-9-6. lllost of these men are local, but a good many come from Orissa, Viza- 
gapatam and up-oountiy and there is a group of Khatriya khaktsii from Surat. The steel 
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works or open hearth employ some 2,300 men, from 1st smelters on as much as Ks. 720 a month 
down to the lowest paid furnace helper on ]2| annas a day. Before the war the most highly 
skilled workmen in this department were usually recruited from Opmany, but since their re- 
moval their places have been taken partly by Americans and partly by Englishmen. There 
are 34 skilled hands of European or allied races working as smelters in this department ; in 
the lower ranks there is a fair 8|)rinklmg of Brahmans, Rajputs, Goalas, and unspecified 
Muhammadans, many of them from tins United Provinces and the Centiiil I’rovinces. The 
rolling mills employ some 2,000 hands. In this department there are 28 workmen of European 
and.allied races, amongst whom the Yorkshire element is strong, and 1 1 Anglo-Indians. But 
Indians too are acquiring a high degree of skill at the work and there is an Indian roller in the 
bar mill who is drawing over Rs. 300 a month. I’heir pay varies between this figure and 
Rs. 2-1-6 a day. Apart from the rollers, which category includes assistant rollers, guide setters, 
coggers and roll turners, the other most numerous class of skilled operative in this department 
is the straighteners ; originally Europeans were employed on this work but the local Hos and 
Santals have proved themselves to he naturally expert at it and they have now taken it over 
md earn anything from 1 \ annas to Rs. 2-14-9 a day. In the finishing mills also the local 
labourers have risen from ordinary coolies to being mates and mixer-men earning from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 a month. 


These three departments may be regarded as the essential departments, but there are a 
number of others. The (ioke ovens in which the coal is treated on arrival at the works and bye- 
products extracted in the lhape of tar and ammonia sulphate employ just under 1 ,000 persons. 
There are a handful of skilled foremen and under them more or less unskilled labourers, such a.", 
quenchers on 10 annas or 11^ annas a , day. A number of women, Hos and Santals, find em- 
ployment here as shovellers at which work they are better than men. The electrical depart- 
ment also employs just imder 1,000 hands but here the work requires a higher degree of skill. 
Amongst the fitters Kamars. Sikhs, Muhammadans and Brahmans are important and amongst 
the electricians Brahmans and Kayasths. The pattern .shops, in which the most highly skilled 
carpenters are found, employ over 200 men ; the most skilled of all are the Chinamen of whom 
there are 20 on Rs. .3-9-0 a day, while Indian carpenters, most of tht>m Barhis, enrn from Re. 
1-8-0 to Rs. 2-3-0 a day. The foundry employs about 1,000 hands : in this department the 
moulders, of whom about half are Muhammadans, earn from 14 annas to Rs. 2-5-9 a day while 
their helpers earn from? annas to Re. 1-1-3. In the mechanical department also, especially 
amongst the fitters, Muhammadans are numerous and Sikhs, but Brahmans, Kamars, Kurmis 
and l^jputs are also important. 

The Greater Extensions ”, as the new furnaces and mills still under construction are 
called, cmplo;^ over 5,000 men. In the works as a whole the castes that provide most of the 
skilled workers are Muhammadans (1,936), Rajputs (1,008), Brahmans (897), Kayasths (729), 
Kamars (395), Sikhs (336) and Goalas (311) and amongst the unskilled Telis (1,826), Mundas 
(1,329), Muhammadans (1,070), Goalas (657), Santals (689), Rajputs (428), Bhumij (397), Hos 
(393) and Tantis (367) in that order.” 


EstablishmenU 20 and over. 


226. The manufacture of glass tiles, bricks and earthenware supports 2*2 onirr lo— t'cramics. 
millions of persons, the village potters forming about 86 per cent, of the total. ITic 
number of potters has dropped by about 93,000 since 1911 but there has been an 
almost corresponding rise in the number of brick and tile makers. As was re- 
marked at the last census earthenware vessels are being widely superseded by 
vessels of metal, while the expansion of the building industry doubtless increases 
the demand for tiles and bricks. Potters are found in large numbers in Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Hyderabad 
and Rajputana. They mostly belong to the Hindu caste of Kinnhars and their 
women take an important share in the industry. 

There are 1,085 factories shown altogether under this general head. Of these 

986 are establishments manufacturing 
bricks, tiles and firebricks and enij)loy 
76,000 persons. No less than 412 of these 
factories are in the Bengal Presidency, 179 
in Bombay and 117 in the United Pro- 
vinces. Brick making is a seasonal occupa- 
tion and as it is at its height in the dry 
season the census towards the end of 
March probabl^y catches the maximum numbers. Messrs. Bum & Coy. have large 
pottery works in Raniganj and another in the Central Provinces. There are ten 
glass factories in Bombay, six in Bengal and others in the United Provinces, 

Punjab and elsewhere, but the 20 glass establishments between them only 
employ 2,600 persons and the industry has still to be developed. The compara- 
tive fibres for 1911 and 1921 for factories of bricks and tiles and of glass are 
shown in the margin. 
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Order II— Cheinicai 227. The ;j[encral occupation fijiuves show that 1*2 million persons are sup- 

ProduetH. ported by the industries under this head. Of these M million are concerned 

with the nianiirat'ture and refinement of vegetable oils. Under both the 
major an<l minor liead the figures have declined since 1911. The provinces most 
concenied with the oil industry are the Punjab, l^engal, the United Provinces 
and Biiiar anti Orissa and the numliers have risen in the first two and declined in 
the second two, the variations probably having no important significance. The 
main heading includes a large nuniher of small industries connected with the minor 
necessities and luxuries of life, salt, soap, candles, drugs, perfumes, matches, aerated 
I water, lac and so forth, anti the industrial schedules show that, even excluding the 
smaller establishments of less than 20 persons, the number of persons employed 
has more than doubled, having risen from 49 to 102 thousand in the decade. The 
<letails of these v’arious iiulustries are not of general interest and can be studied in 
the tables when they are required. Nearly a third of the total number of persons 
employed belong to the petroleum refineries of Burma. There are 435 vegetable 
oil mills in different pai ts of the (sountry, employing over 16,000 persons, and the 
number of small oil-refining plants which do not come into the schedules must of 
course be very large ; 201 salt refineries with over 13,000 workmen, of which the 
majority are in the Bombay Presidency and Ilajputana. Of the 175 factories of 
harm, lac and catch, employing over 13,000 persons, 121 arc in Bihar and Orissa 
and 43 in the United Provinces and Central India. The manufacture of drugs 
occupy about 5,000 persons, chiefly in Bengal; and the (Government ammunition 
factories employ 6,000 persons. 

3-1 millions of ‘the population, the number having 
decreased by nearly 17 percent, on the 1911 figures. 
Some of the principal figures are given in the 
margin. The rice and flour workers and grain 
parchers form rather more than one-half of the 
total number under this general head and have 
<leclincd by about one-fourth in the decade. The 
rice and flour grinders are mostly in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Burma, Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces. Tlui hand industry is largely being superseded by mills, the number of 
flour and rice mills returned in the industrial schedule being 1,300 of which 391 
were in Burma, 369 in Madras, 186 in Bombay, and 144 in Bengal. Of the 
50,000 persons employed in the industry, 22,000 are employed in Burma alone 
and these mills are there numerically the most important industry after the 
petroleum refineries. Writing of these mills Mr. Grantham remarks : — 

*■ The ri(!« mills too vury very much in size from small juills of 10 to 20 employes to the 
largest with 1.217 ; hut most <liff«‘r from petroleum refinerie-s in belonging more peculiarly to 
the province and they include large numbers of mills of small and moderate sizes independent 
ot European eapitnl. It cannot be .said that they are universjillj’ flourishing. A note on rice- 
mills ill the I’rome. 8hwebo and Mandalay Districts w'as written by Mr. H. O. Reynolds, 
in September 1921 after an enquiry prompted by the desire of the (Government of India to com- 
bine an industrial survey with the eensu.s of 1921. Ifis principal conclusions were as follows : — 

Pnme Districtx- ’Wvi older mills wliieh are not heavily in debt nxay continue to make a 
sufficient jirofit to maintain the miller ami his family in comfort, but little more. Many of 
the new mills, as well as such of the old mills as are heavily in debt, are likely to be worked at 
a lo.ss. There are too many mills already and no .scope for any more. 

fihwdHt District.- Then; is no room for any more mills and it is a question whether there 
are not mther more than there is room for already. It seems not unlikely that several of the 
mills which commemied operations only in 1921 will go under, as at the time of the enquiry 
they were either being Avorked at a dead loss or were closed altogether. 

ManiMaif District. OAving to the gradual cutting off of the Shwebo supplies of paddy the 
be.st days of rice-milling in Mandalay are over. The paddy from the parts of Mandalay Dis- 
trict Avhich are irrigated by canals aa'III alw'ays be aA'ailable, and the local demand for rice must 
remain considerable ; but the mills are already too numerous even for this, while the prospects 
of the larger mills exporting down the Irrawaddy are poor unless they can retain at least the 
milling of paddy front the Katha District.” 

Next to the rice and flour mills the 519 sugarcane factories occupy the largest 
number of workers, viz., over 22,000. Of these the United Provinces has 241 
Avith 6,900 workeips', Bombay 113 with 3,500 and Madras 14 with about the 
same number of employes. Opium, tobacco, snuff, cigarottes and condiment 
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factories are 439 in number, emplo 3 dng 21,000 persons. The largest number, 

164, are found in the Central Provinces with 7,679 employes and of these 133 are 
small tobacco {hiri) factories in the Bhandaru district employing together 
6,440 persons. 

229. The industries of dtess and toilet support nearly 7i million persons, the order is— lodwtrlcs 

details of the principal industries for 1911 and ®‘|j'”***“**^® 
1921 being given in the margin. The number 
under the general heading has dropped by just 
over 4 per cent. I’lie main category includes such 
important functional groups as darzis, mochis, dhobis 
and barbers. Of these darzis are most numerous in 
Bengal, Bombay, the Tnited Provinces. Ihinjab and 
Hyderabad State. There are more than half a 

million shoemakers in the Punjab alone and over a quarter of a million in Madras, 
and the castes occupied in leather work are, as we have seen, (omiuon tlnoughout 
India. There is one in every 80 persons in Madras, one in every 62 persons in 
Hyderabad State. Barbers are most numerous in Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, Bombay. 

Madras, the Punjab and the United Provinces. .Ais is natuial. the organized indus- 
tries, of which there arfe in all 407 employing about 12.000 persons, are chiefly found 
in the Presidency towns and other large cities such as Uawnpore. About one-sixth 
of the managers and one-fourth of the clerical and supervising staff are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, and practically all the labour is male. 

230. Of the 1,754 thousand^ persons supported by building industries one- oidcr IS— itnlMiiig 

third belong to Madras and another third are distri- 
buted b(?twcen Bengal. Bombay and the Punjal), 

The comparative figures of the principal groups 
are given in the margin, but it is probable that 
there is a considerable amount of cross classifica- 
tion. though the increase in the numbers engaged 
in lime-burning is no doubt real. The industrial 
schedule shows 417 establishments with nearly 
30,000 employes. Of these 295 establishments 
and over 18.000 employes belong to lime works 

and kilns, the comparative figures of which are (excluding the small establishments) 

63 establishments, with 7,630 persons in 1911 and 210 establishments with 16,992 
workers in 1921, the largest number being employed in the Punjab, Bombay and 
the United Provinces, while the cement works of the Central Provinces have now 
over 2,300 workers and are rapidly developing. 

231. Miscellaneous industries of different kinds not hitlierto classificMl supjxn’t Order is— other 
3*4 million persons, 1-7 being workers in precious stones and 1*4 sweepers and sea- 

vengers. The former have decreased by about 5 per c ent. These itidustries arc most- 
ly unorganized. Of the 968 industries of luxurj' employing over 66.000 persons 
more than three-fourths are printing presses, with nearly 50.000 employes, the 
remainder being inconsiderable industries with small establishments mo.st1y con- 
nected with the manufacture of objects of art or sport or scicditific instruments. 

Of the 1,377 thousand sweepers and scavengers no less than 1,028 thousand were 
returned from the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Bajputana, where the members 
of the large svfeeper. castes have often doubtless been retunied under their tradi- 
tional occupations whether they still pursue it or not, variations in the ])eriodical 
figures being largely ascribable to this uncertainty. 

232. Transport by rail, road and water supports 4*1 million persons or 132 in iv— 

ten thousand of the population of India. The com- 
parative figures under some of the principal heads 
are given in the marginal table. Owing to the 
fact that the heading includes labour the figures 
must be taken with some caution, since the labour 
employed is a fluctuating quantity and the figures 
are influenced by the variation in the unclassifi- 
able returns placed in group number 187. Three 
quarters of those supported by water-transport 
belong to Bengal, Bombay and Burma and about 
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half of the inland boat* owners and boatmen are found in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa. The figures under this head are subject to ambiguity of classification in 
that the large fioating population of those who find their occupation on rivers or 
other inland waters describe themselves equally as fishermen or boatmen. Trans- 
port by water includes persons working in canals and this accounts for the com- 
paratively large number of nearly 57,000 persons under this head in the Punjab. 

Under transport by road are comprehended all forms of animal or vehicular 
transport from the antiquated palki and pack-bullock to the modem motorcar. 
The palki bearers and persons engaged in pack-animal transport have together 
sunk from 648 to 458 thousand in the 10 years and are undoubte^y giving way to 
more modem modes of conveyance. Unfortunately no clear distinction was made 
at the census between mechanical and non-mechanical transport, but the develop- 
ment of the former is hardly yet advanced enough to affect the figures of the latter, 
except perhaps, in the larger towns like Calcutta and Bombay. A large number 
of cultivators do (;arting in the season and take or send by their servants the pro- 
duce of their land to the railway stations and markets. Carting is a seasonal 
occupation of many other trades and vocations also, so that the figures given 
correspond to only a small proportion of the whole machinery of road transporta- 
tion in the country. 

The increase in Railway transport employes corresponds with the expansion 
of the railways during the decade. The route mileage opened in 1921 was 37,029 
compared with 32,839 in 1911. The special return shows an increase of 5 .per 
cent, in the number of persons employed. 

The main statistu.s of the special departmental returns of persons employed 

in Railways, Irrigation and Posts and Telegraphs 
are given in the margin and compared with the 
figures of 1911. These returns include clerical 
and other establishments, which may have been 
returned and classified under other heads in the 
general census tables. The .drop in irrigation 
employes is largely due to the completion of work 
on the large projects of the Punjab and United 
Provinces. 

Industries connected with transport arc 471 in number and support 155,283 
persons, the im.Tcase since 1911 in the (joniparable figures of employes being 23 
er cent. The Railway works themselves employ over 112,000 persons, Bengal 
aving 31 such factories with over 31,000 employes, the Punjab 19 with nearly 
17,000 and Bombay 53 with 13,000, while the large B., B. &C. 1. works at Ajmer 
employ over 16,000 persons. The <lockyards works are returned at 42 in number 
with over 21,000 workers, but the Bombay figure of 1,157 persons appears defec- 
tive and the figures have probably been included under group 187. A new entry 
is that of an aerodrome in Bengal, employing 58 persons, 
sak riMs V- Tradr. 233. The total population subsisting on trade amounts to 18*1 millions, an in- 
crease of 2 per cent, since 1911. Of these 
jnore than half are supported by food indus- 
tries, 2*6 millions being grocers and sellers of 
vegetable oils, salt and other condiments, 
2*1 grain and pulse sellers apd 1*6 sellers of 
vegetables, cardamom, pan and spices. The 
textile trade supports 1*3 millions, banks, 
brokers aiid commission agents together 
1*2 millions and general storekeepers and 
unspecified shopkeepers account for 2*7 
millions. The variations under the prin- 
cipal heads with the figures of 1911 are 
given in the marginal statement. It was 
explained in para. 203 above that those 
who * both made and sold goods were 
tebulated as -manufacturers, and the fact that in India the maker or producer 
is usually himself ‘the seller accounts both for the small {Hoportion of 
traders compared with European countries and the fluctuations in tne numbers 
under Industries and Trade in the Indian census tables, since the two are practical- 
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ly interchangeable in so large a number of cases. For this reason and also because 
of the fact that most shopkeepers sell a wide assortment of articles and their classic 
ification is therefore somewhat arbitrary and because there exists a large indefinite 
'Category of general storekeeper and unspecified shopkeeper,” which renders 
the other figures correspondingly indefinite, it is not worth while to scruti- 
nise in detail the c mparative figures. We may notice the varying im- 
portance which trade has m supporting the population of* different Provinces. 
As is natural the bankers and financiers arc most numerous in Bengal, 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Provinces where the large commercial centres 
are found. But it is not the large trading concerns, for which figures can be found 
in the published statistical returns, that are of most account from the point of 
view of the population supported or occupied, but the vast net-work of rural trade 
which is spread over the small distributing towns, and the country bazaars and 
fairs and it was thought that an attempt might be made in connection with 
the census to obtain some information as to how this distributing organiza- 
tion functions in rural areas. A considerable amount of information has been 
collected from different parts of the country. Circumstances differ widely in 
•different parts of India and it would be impossible to combine the information into 
a general account of the rural trade, while only a small portion of the reports can 
be reproduced here. It may however be stated generally tliat in the Eastern 
Provinces just as there are no villages, so there are no small towns and consequently 
a comparatively small number of permanent shopkeepers, and the larger part 
<jf the exchange of articles ordinarily required by the household is carried out 
by the cultivators and producers, themselves at the periodical country markets 
without the intrusion of any middleman. In the rest of India on the other hand, and 
, especially in Burma where the general store is a feature of every village and con- 
tains every variety of goods, the larger villages and small towns have permanent 
shops and dealers who form the framework of the distributing organization, 
supplemented by the more casual exchange of produce brought to the market 
by the producers themselves. Mr. Thompson (Bengal) writes as follows about 
rural trade : — * * 

“ In rural Bengal shops are practically non-existent. One may go miles along main roads 
through some of the most thickly populated parts of the country and see none. But Adt khola, 
market places, are more frequently met with. Commonly there are two market days in the 
week and on the other days the place is deserted, though an important hdl may have a perma- 
nent sliop or two. Hdls are scattered so profusely over the country that a cultivator in almost 
any district can go to one every day of the week without going more than .’J or 6 miles from 

home. As often as not he does not go for business In fact the hdt is as much a 

place of recreation as a place of trade, and cultivator has less work to do more time to waste in 
company with others, than almost anywhere else in the world. Where tliere are daily bazars, 
they commonly have two days a week which are hdt days on which the bazar is ,much better 
attended than on other days .... 

In these plains districts there are 6,786 hdts to a male population over the age of 15 of about 
141^ millions. If, therefore, every male aged 15 and over went to market one day a week, it 
would produce an average atten^nce at the bi-weekly hdts of only just over 1,000 at each. 
Those who have seen the crowds that do attend hdts in rural parts of Bengal will realize that 
they are very often several times as numerous as this and that the figures prove that the average 
person aged 15 and upwards goes to marketmore than once a week.. . The existence of so many 
markets so well attended means that the supply of commodities, wtiich are produced on the 
land and change hands between one cultivator and another, is kept very much in the hands of 
the cultivating classes themselves. They employ no entrepreneur, and in this fact lies the 
explanation of the small proportion of the population occupied in trade in Bengal compared, 
for instance, with the proportion in European countries. There is in this country very little 
retail trade in agricultural produce and what there is, is carried on in towns only. There is 
of course a certain amount of collecting trade by dealers who buy up jute, rice, betel-nuts, 
chillies, etc., in rural markets nnd bring them into the towns or forward them to Calcutta, but 
as elsewhere collecting trades and wholesale trades employ fewer persons than distributing 
trades and retail trades dealing with equal quantities- of commodities would employ. 

Trade in food-stuffs supports 1,534,256 out of the 2,439,859 supported by trade of all sorts, 
62*8 per cent. The number has increased 10 per cent, since 1911, but the increase is more 
apparent than real and has arisen because some 100,000 of the people who catch and sell fish 
on this occasion seem to have preferred to return themselvesas fish-dealers, who in 191 1 returned 
themselves as firiieimen. There has been some increase, though a much smaller one, produced 
ia a like manner in the figures for sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc. . . 121,584 persons are 
general storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise un^ecified ’ and their dependents. 
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Few of theiu! are general storekeepers, for the village shop, which as in the country 
in England sells all nianner of things, is not wanted in Bengal where agricultural produce is 
exchanged in the open-air markets and these are visited by itinerant dealers in the piece-goods, 
bangles, kerosene oil. etc,, 'which make up most of the cultivator’s wants not supplied by the 
land.” 

In regar<l to Assam Mr. Lloyd writes : — 

“ Exeliidiug very petty and minor hats a total number of 897 regular nrarkets or bazars lias 
been r«*poi1ed from the j>rovinee (British territorj' only), but this excludes two subdivisions 
for which no numbers havi* been given, and a number of twi-garden bazars which have been 
omitted in some district rejiorls. Bractically all of these are distributing centres for various 
kinds of imported goods, as well us marts for rice and fresh food products of the neighbourhood, 
(lenerally there is no single village sho]> stocking all kinds of articles. Where there are perma- 
nent shops they are u.suully two or three selling different kinds of <^omino<lity and owned by 
different classes of trader. For instance, there ma^' he a Marwari's cloth shop, an ux^country- 
man selling grocc‘ri<-s 4ir grain and ]nil.se, and a Dacca Muhammadan dealing in mis(;ellancoua 

or faruiv goods Ahist of tlie lu‘a<lquurters marktds sit daily for sale <if fresh produce, such 

as fish and vegetables, when th«‘ attendance is not large- perhaxis 200 or .‘JOO. Weekly or bi- 
we4*kly hoivt'ver there is a bazar day proper, when tradi* is much brisker and the attendance 
Invomes often 2,0tMt or .‘J.tMMt. In th<< Brahmaputra V'alley, Cachar and the Hills there is a 
cousidenible number of Municix>al, Local B<mrd and other publicly owned markets. In Sylhet 
all are privately' owned. Of the 897 r<*guhir markets nqiorted, 00 are under Municipal or Local 
Board control anti 119 under Oovernment or other public ow'ner.ship. 'PIic last number includes 
many hdts owned by »Siems in the Khasi Hills. 

The. annexed stat ement shows for certain districts the area and population served by rural 

markets of all classes. The Sylhet total excludes 
Karimgjinj* Subdivision from which no repiirt was 
rectuved. and some tea-garden hdts have been 
omitted, but the figures serve for a rough com- 
puri.son. It will be noticed that the Surma Valley 
markets serve a smaller area and population than do 
those of the Brahmayrntra Valley. The Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills and tlaro Hills have uumhers of 
regular m.arkets but in the <Tt,her*hill districts they 
hardly exist as the families are generally self- 
supxiorting and when any commodity runs short 
it can b«* borrowed from a neighbouring household 
unt il the ne.vf. harvest,.,Only about 30 of the regular 
markets are daily. Of the rest, itifher more than half .sit bi-weekly and less than half weekly. 
In the Khasi Hills ‘ weekly ‘ often means every 8th day and bi-weekly every 4th day. 
A few sit 3 limes a week. ..At mo.st of the regular markets every necessity and a good many 
of the luxiirii's of life ean be bought and sold. In or near hill, forest or frontier areas sfieciul 
]>ro<lucts such a.s sjjears. raw cotton, lac and other forest produce are dealt in ; dogs are sold 
Ouales fOr eating, females for breeding price from Be. 1 to Ks. 3) at Mokokchung in the Naga 
Hills ami at Ijukhixnir bazar in Cachar ; also at Danira in Ooalpara, a market attended by the 
(Jaros. ( Jenerallyliowever vice and other agricultural produce, fresh and dried fish, vegetables 
ami fruits, salt ami grotieries. tobacco and betel, oil and cloth and yarn, impiements 

and utensils, fancy ami miscellaneous articles are the things to be found in all markets. For 
immediate comfort x>uiclu‘d or fried grain, sweetmeats and .sometimes tea, milk and sugar 
may be had. In juirts of the Khasi Hills tea shoxis are a sx»eciality : at the Bata Bazar at Shillong, 
it has been calculated that there are 40 tea stalls, each serving an average of 48 cups of tea. 
The Khasi women and girls make a x»rofit of only about 9 annas from (>ach tea sho]) or stall on 
the market day. Baskets and mats are .sold at some but not at all markets and live-stock, 
osxiccially cattle, only at certain imxiortant ones. Where milk is sohL thijri; is sometimes one 
price for x>ure and another for adulterated milk. For instance in l)arTang2^ annas a seer is 
|>aid for good milk; while some is so much watered that it fetches only 3 pice a seer. In 
some markets Nexmlese ilairymon are able to sell their ghee for Rs. 3 a seer and also to get 2 annas 
a seer for skimmed and watered milk., 

The attendance varies from 100 or evi?n less to about 4,000, but it is rarely over 1,000' 
at rural hdts. Tlie traders are of different classes according to locality. Local agricultural 
produce is sold genemlly by .tlie growers and forest produce by hilhnen, although these things- 
may be stocked by shop-keepers of other classes also. Cloth and other imported articles are 
sold in the Brahmax^utra Valley by Marwaris, Dacca Bengalis, ux>countrymen and local Assa- 
mese. the share of trade being generally in the order named. In the Surma Valley and the Hills- 
local x>cople have more of the retail trade in their hands. Very few new commodities have 
appeared lately. , Chnvhis. generally of local made, are sold in many markets as a result of 
the non-co-operation movement. At Mankachar in Goalpara charkas costing 10 annas for the 
wood and taUng 2 days to make were priced at Rs. 2 each. Curious to relate, the name of 
the movement's leader, among whose articles of faith aretheesohewal of luxuries and of foreign 
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goods, is used as an advertisement oii the (jaudlii brand of cigarettes (Indian made) and CjSandhi 
matches (Japanese). Japanese cloth and fancy goods have made great strides, doubtless owing 
to cheapness. For instance, cloth from Japan was introduced into the Khasi Hills in 101 <>-17 
and its sale now amounts to 25 and 35 per cent, of the total cloth in >Sliillong and .Jowai Bazars, 
respectively. American goods have not gained a very strong ft>o1.ing as regards the smaller 
articles — but in some bazars of Sibsagar they are said to cover some I o ])er cent . of the miscella- 
neous, stationery, and fancy goods trade. (Generally Japanese things of this class predominate, 
and Indian and British made articles are only from 1 .5 to 30 ];>er ctent . e.a(;h of the total. . . 
Stocks in remote shops are generally sufficient for several months, but. as a rub^. stocks of 
cloth and dry goods are not kept for itiore than one to two months' needs. For grairi a fort- 
night’s supply is usual. The turnover in largo permanent shops may amoiint tc» several hun- 
dreds, or even thousand, of rupees in a week. Thus a cloth shop in Lakhipur (Cachar) has a 
turnover of Ils. 400 with a profit of 2 annas in the rupee : a brass shop turned over Bs. ‘100 at 
1 anna in the rupee profit per week ; a grain shop at Doom-Dooma sold Ks. 1,700 wtuth with 
1 anna per rupee profit in a week ; a miscellaneous goods shoj> at Dhiibri turned over Hs. 750 
worth of goods at 8 per cent, profit. The smaller stallholders and produce-sellers make 
generally higher profits for their small stock -in-trad<i : a dried fish seller makes 0 annas per 
rupee on total sales of 5 rupees and a nut seller 2 annas on the same value of stock, pur 
market day at Lakhipur. Generally profits of the retailer vary from I anna to 4 aniuis and 
sometimes G annas in the rupee. Such profits are in addition to the wholesaler's profit on 
his sale to the retailer, but shop or stall rent and establishment charges have to be paid out 
of the retail profit. The profit made on sale of a tin of kerosene oil varit^s from the mere value 
of the empty tin (G to 9 annas) to 25 per cent, plus the tin. ..Small slio])-kuepers generally 
obtain their stocks from larger local merchants rarely from a distance - ■ at a more favour- 
able price than the large man charges to the public. Hence the small man is, as a rule, not 
being crushed out by the big seller. For a few markets the larger shoj>-keepei‘8 send out .stocks 
for sale on bazar days from their main shops, and here the small trader suffers somewhat. 
Accounts kept by the smaller shopkeepers are of the roughest, and often none at all are kept. 
Trade agents are generally only employed by large buying firms at special seasons for special 
•crops, e.g., for cotton from the hills and lac from the hills and lower Assam, ami for jute and 
mustard. Traders from Bengal come in boats and buy quantities of rice from the interior in 
the Surma Valley, after the winter harvest. Generally all products for export are bought by 
the regular Kayas or Marwari traders of the Brahmaputni Valley. Frequently money is 
advanced on the sfiindi'hg crops, and although the cultivator obtains a temporary convenience 
by this ready money, he has to pay dearly for it.’* 

In Bihar and Orissa Mr. ’I’allents finds tliat there is one niarket foi’ every 29 
square miles and every 11,700 persons. Of the method by which the cultivator 
disposes of his surplus produce he writes : — 

“ The extent to which the ordinary food-grains change hands jit the markets difl'ers in 
different parts of the province, in South Bihar when the grain is threshed and lying ready on 
the threshing floors, the local dealers or beparis, who very often belong to the 'I'eli <;aste, visit 
the threshing floors with their pack-bullocks or, where roads are, passable for carts, with their 
carts. Sometimes they come alone, but more usually they come in twos a ml thret^s. This 
affords scope for the congenial occufiation of bargaining, each party trying to mukc tJie best 
bargain for himself at the ex[>ense of the other cultivators and hv'paris that he ctan. It is cus- 
tomary for the hepari to pay cash down before renmving his purchases, but, if he is a man with 
a well-established local reputation payment is sometimes deferrecl. These sales take place us 
soon as the grain has been threshed and is ready to be moved. In North Bihar on the other 
hand reports show that most i>f the crops change hands not on the threshing floors but at the 
markets ; and in Orissa, where there is a superstitious dread of selling crequi from the threshing 
floor, they are sold either at the markets or at the golas described below. The chief function 
of the bepari in Orissa in regard to the f:rops is their retail sale. In Suiiibalpur the first hands 
throxtgh which the ^rops, pass after leaving the cultivator are those of a class of women called 
kocknis whose profession it is to collect and clean the grain before bringing it to the smaller 
dealers. The bepari is usually the owner of a small shop in which he stores a part of the grain 
ho has purchased for local retail sale : for instance, in the case of j)addy he will buy in Febrimry 
or March and sell locally about the break of the monsoon in June when the jirict; is beginning to 
rise. But the financial resources of the bepari are limited and the greater part of his purchases 
will probably be passed on to a goladar or arhatia. The relations of these two classes of middle- 
men differ; in some cases the^o/adar acts as the agent of tYia bepari and stores and disposes of 
his grain for a commission ; in some cases the bepari sells outright to the goladar y in other cases 
the bepari takes advances from the goladar and acts as his agent. The export trade of the dis- 
trict is generally centred in the hands of a small ring of big gokalare, usually Marwaris, or in 
Orissa Muhammadan Kachchhis, who pass it up-country to the United Provinces or beyond, or 
>in the other direction to Bengal and Calcutta or Madras. 

In general terms therefore it may be said that the cultivator takes no part in and gets 
none of the profits that are made out of the marketting of the produce of his fields. The risks 
•of the local trade are shouldered by the beparis and goladare and the profits of it are shared by 
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them ; when the grain travels further aheld the trade passes into the hands of a set of more- 
substantial middlemen whose resources and whose outlook are larger and whose market is- 
the whole of India . These generalisations of course need qualification to make them fit the facts. 
Two opposite temlencies ca'n be traced which tend to upset the arrangement described. The 
professional middlemen are not the only persons w'ho realize that there is a good thing to be 
made out of holding up the grain for a favourable market, and not infrequently the landlords 
and the more substantial cultivators, who can afford to do so and who have the necessary 
storage room, do their own local marketing : especially in Orissa it is said that the persons 
who control the local market are hot a class apart, but the landlords and the richer cultivators 
themselves. In this manner the cultivator is extending his operations into the province of 
the middleman.” 

In the United Provinces a special detailed examination was made of certain 
individual markets. 'l!'he results must be studied iu the report. Of the rural 
trade in general Mr. Ed ye writes : — 

“ As observed intlielast report, in the ordinary way the maker of a commodity also sells- 
it ; and the organization of rural trade is very primitive.. .To these markets the agricultural 
population brings its surplus grain for sale, and buys with the proceeds those necessaries which 
it does not provide for itself— mainly cloth, salt, and oil. In some barter still obtains. In 
prosperous times much money is also spent on small comforts which have not yot become neces- 
saries, and even on luxuries. It is in respect of these that the organization of trade is so rudi- 
mentary. In the ordinary way the wholesale or even the retail merchant who deals in articles 
other than of local origin himself journeys to the. place of manufacture, and there obtains his 
stock. In consequence the rustic customer e.anuot dictate what he will buy, but has to choose 
from very limited and arbitrarily selected alternatives. The rural merchant has little idea of 
looking for new (tominodities. Nor have manufacturerr. the enterprise to advertise their wares 
in new places. In one bazar is to be seen a great show of glass bottles or of fancy waistcoats : 
iu another none of these things, but a roaring trade is done apparently in walking sticks. At 
the moment tawdry rubbish of the Japanese variety is in much evidence everywhere. There 
would seem to be room for organizations to supply to the rural community simple commodi- 
ties that it cannot provide for itself, and that will be really useful to it, with business methods of 
distribution through local agencies. Such organizations, of which there is at present little or 
no sign, would probably have the ellect of reducing appreciably the pr^^portcon of the popula- 
tion engaged in trade. ” 

The (jonditions in the Central Provinces are described as follows : — 

” Perhaps to the foreigner in India one of the most striking things about the ordinary 
village is the absence of a shop of any kind. Cloth shops and sellers of groceries {kirana) and 
kerosene oil are to be found in the larger villages, but the vast majority of the inhabitants 
de})cnd on the weekly haz»r for tlie supply of any commodity which tliey do not grow or make 
themselves. In addition to being the centre for petty shop-kehping, the bazars are the centre 
of intercourse, and many attend them to talk and hear the latest news even if they have no 
purcluistis to make. Few villages are situated more than eight miles from a bazar village, 
and as each Itazar supplies the jjetty needs of all the villages for w^hich it caters, it is self-contained 
and dotis not compete with neighbouring bazar, but one dealer has a circuit and travels round 
from bazar to bazar, the days foi* which are arranged to suit his convenience. Ho draws hia 
supplies from a convenient centre and replenishes them as they become exhausted. Of tlie 
articles obtainable in the bazar the most important, perhaps, are groceries or kirana and cloth. 
Other commodities sohl by the itinerant vendor are oil, grain and toys, while shoes, bangles 
and pots are generaHy to be liad from their makers, and country vegetables and fruit, if in 
season, from the growers. The country people are very conservative in their needs, and the 
commodities sold in the bazars do not vary largely in a decade. Aluminium cooking vessels 
may be quoted as an instance of articles of recent introduction. As a^riile, transactions are in 
cash, but, where, as in the case of cloth, credit is sometimes allowed, payments may be made 
iu grain. The petty traders, however, generally receive credit and pay the price of the goods 
they sell together with the accrued interest after their stock is exhausted. They do not as a 
rule maintain accounts ; and it is seldom that the seller is a trade agent of a larger capitalist. 
The daily transactions naturally vary in volume with the prosperity of the locality and the arti- 
cles sold. In Akola it is said to range from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per day, in Narsinghpur from 
Rs. 3 to 2.5, and in Drug from 4 annas to Rs. 10. In the latter case it is probable that profit has 
been confused with turnover.' The bazars do not act as collecting centres for country produce 
except in so far as payments are made in grain, or, in a few isolated instances, as in parts of 
Raipur, where lac and other forest produce is brought to the markets for sale. Apart from the 
petty weekly bazars the <iuitivator requires more important centres where he may purchase 
cattle, sell grain, cottoj^ or timber, or nuike his larger purchases of cloth. There are generally 
several cattle markets in each district which are hdd weekly, but the more important fairs are 
hold annually at religious festivals such as Rajim in Raipur, Singaji in Nimar and Barman in 
Narsinghpur. These continue for any period from a week to a mouth, and in some oases, if 
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trado is good, may be continued longer. Cotton, grain and timber markets are found in con- 
venient centres usually situated on the railway. Cotton markets in the Maratha plain country 
are highly organised and generally well-managed. The price in Bombay is notified by tele- 
graph and rapidly becomes known to all sellers and purchasers, and the wealthier eultivators 
frequently hold up their stocks for long periods in the hope of a rise in the market, and the ollieiul 
forecast of the American crop even is understood and discussed. In the rest of the province, 
however, the chief need is for some agency, which will enable the cultivator to sell his crop at 
a time of the year other than that immediately succeeding the harvest, when there is almost 
invariably a considerable fall in price.” 


Of rural trade in Madras Mr. Boag writes : — 

“ Except in the districts of Guntur, Nellore and Malabar periodical markets ])lay a very 
important part in the collection and distribution of local produce and in bringing within the 
reach of the rural consumer necessaries or luxuries otherwise procurable, only in towns. ’The 
market, in fact, serves the same purpose for the rural airea as a number of specialized sliops do 
in towns. Theae markets are held at convenient distances to serve a group of villages and the 
days are so arranged that tlie same men may, as they often do, go on from the one market to 
another, purchasing and selling. The attendance varies with the importance of the market, 
and may range from 300 to 30,000. Markets are held once a w-eek but the number of hours 
varies in different places. Almost every important market lasts for a whole <lay. from 6 or 
7 A.M. to fi or 7 P.M. ; but tlm smaller ones last from 3 to 5 hours, mostly in the afternoon. Prices 
are higher in the earlier hours of the market than in the later, and when the produce first comes 
to the market than at the time when in a favourable se^tson the new year’s fresh stocks are ex- 
pected. Subject to these limitations prices are still to a large extent regulated by custom and 
this is almost always the case wdth articles like pots, coarse cloth, etc., etc., wdiich are brought 
to the market direct by the producer. ^ 


Profits are variously estimated in various places, but about 1 to 2 annas in the rupee seems 
to be the normal ; profit on cattle rises sometimes to 2-5 per cent. In the smaller market 
profits appear to be a little higher than in the larger, and retail sale usually brings in a large 
return to the vendor than w'holesale. Retail sale is the rule, but in the larger collecting centre 
merchants purchase articles wholesale. Retail sale is, save in exceptional cases, for cash : 
in W’holesale transactions, credit is allow’ed. Barter is reported to prevail in a few areas in Gun- 
jam, Bollary, Coimbatare, Ranvnad and the Nilgiris ; and bulls are reported to be exchanged in 
Chingleput and South Arcot <listricts. 'I’he commodities brouglit to the markets include every- 
thing necessary for daily life and also luxuries. A large part of it is local produce, but produce 
of other districts, especially cattle, are sent long distances when they command a large sale. 
Grain is brought in by the })oorer ryot, the agent of the bigger ryot, or a mere trader. Vege- 
tables, fruit and leaves are almost always brought by th(5 grower ; so also pots, coarse cloth, 
etc., by the maker ; groceries and such things are usually brought in by the merchant : cattle. 

more often than not, by an agent : 
fresh fish. etc., by th<! fisherman, 
but dried fish by the merchant. 
Trade agents or brokers are employ- 
ed in a few markets ; but they are 
invariably employed for the sale of 
cattle. Cattle brokers are }>aid 
either by a commission on the sale 
value or at a fixed rate per head of 
cattle sold through them. The 
average area se»ved by a market and 
the income derived bv local boards 
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from them in certain districts are shown in the marginal statement. 


In addition to*the8fi markets held once a week, annual fairs and e.S])ecinlly cattle fairs arc 
held in various places of pilgrimage of local or general repute. The Madura and Tiruppur 
fairs are the most important instances ; but there are many others. A report has been received 
of a special market for the employls in the railway workshops at Perambur near Madras. This 
market is held once a month on the day when the men get their pay. Provisions, ek;., are 
taken out to the market from Madras and are sold for cash at rates which bring the sellers a 
profit of 12 per cent. Report says that the market is patronized by no one except the employes 
in the workshops, because of the high prices which are obtained.” 


Ciass C.-^Public administration and the liberal arts, 

234. The number supported by public administration and the liberal arts is 9*8 PaUie ainioiiini’ 
million persons. The marginal table below gives the principal figures and compares 
them with those of 1911. It is of interest to notice that the numbers supported 
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under Public Force, and Public Administration form the insignificant proportion 
of 15*3 per mille of the population, while the actual workers are considerably less 
than half that proportion. The considerable increase in the army is due of 
course to the war and of the total number returned 49 per cent, were enumerated 

in the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and the States and tribal territory of 
the North-West Frontier. Under the heading Police 
are included the very doubtful figures of village 
watchmen. These village servants belong to a class 
who generally have a smaH agricultural holding, 
are accustomed to do agricultural and general 
labour and often have a traditional cottage indus- 
try, such as cotton weaving, hide curing and 
basket- weaving. It is therefore very much a 
matter of chance which of these occupations they 
return at the census, and the great variations of the figures under this class at 
different censuses suggest that they are untrustworthy. The figures under this 
class have dropped from 1,007 in 1911 to 743 thousand at this census, but the 
variations in the different provinces are so irregular that cthe figures cannot be 
taken seriously. The fall in the numbers under Politje, amounting to about 6 
per cent., is shared by most provinces except Bengal and Burma. Under Public 
Administration are include<] the administrative officers and officials of the 
administrative and judicial service of the State, of Indian and foreign States 
and of municipal and *ocal boards and village authorities. The heading does not, 
however, include a number of officers and officials such as engineers, doctors, 
schoolmasters and so forth who have specific occupations of ^eir own which 
give them another place in the (glassification scheme. The fall in the total 
figure is somewhat misleading as it is confined to the group of village officials 
and servants other than wat(;hmen, whore the figures, which for the same reason 
as in the case of the village watchmen are of doubtful value, have (]Rblined 
from 1,005 to 727 thousand. The numbers in the other groijfi)S of state employes 
combined has risen by 17 per cent, since 1911, the rise being fairly evenly distri- 
buted. An interesting feature is the rise in the number -of females em- 
ployed fr<jm 7 to 37 thousand in Hyderabad State where it is explained that 
a number of women are employed by the C. I. D. Police and as village watch- 
men. Under Keligion the figures are subject to considerable variation, according 
as the numbers in the large class of “ mendicants ” are classified under 
this head as “ religious mendicants ” or under order 65 as ordinary beggars 
and vagrants, but the fall seems to have l>een shared by all the groups under 
the heading of Religion, including priests and temple servants. The small 
rise in the numbers supported by the legal profession is practically confined to 
Bengal, Bombay and the Indian States. In Hyderabad State alone the numbers 
have quadrupled, having gone up from less than 7,000 to more than 27,000 and 
the rise in Mysore and the southern coast States is considerable. Medical practi- 
tioners have increased from 437 to 488 thousand, but the somewhat indefinite 
class of vaccinators, compounders, midwives and so forth has decreased. Mid- 
wifery is of course a subsidiary profession of certain low occupational castes and 
the return is therefore likely to be untrustworthy. The order Instruction has been 
expanded into two groups showing separately the professors aqd teg^ehers on the one 
hand and the clerks and servants on the other connected with instruction, the 
latter (‘onstituting about 8 per cent, only of the whole number. The increase in 
the numbers is specially large in the Indian States, being 66 per cent, there as com- 
pared with less than 10 per cent, in British territory. The numbers have more 
than doubled in Hyderabad State and have risen by more than one-third in 
the other states of South India and in Baroda. Some statistics of the increase in 
the number of schools ■ and colleges have already been given in Chapter VIII 
(Literacy). Under professions and liberal arts the most important heading is 
that which contains musicians and actors, of whom, with their dependants, there 
are 496 against 689 thousand in 1911, the decline in the numbers being noticeable 
in all provinces. The profession contains the large dancing-girl class which (san 
be otherwise classified, but the fall in the number is probably due to restriction in 
amusement in a year of economic stringency. The number of those supported by 
journalism and othj^r kindred professions has declined from 120 to 101 thousand 
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CUks D, — Miscellamoua, 

235. This class contains a number of orders and groups which are incapable iliaediMeMs 

of being classified under, any one definite head. 

The most important of these numerically is that 
containing general terms, the class of domestic 
servants and the unproductive class consisting 
chiefiy of beggars and prostitutes. Of persons 
living by service there are not quite one to every 
seven persons in the population, of beggars and 
vagrants there is almost one to every 106 
persons. These two categories between them 
have declined from 3,319 to 3,021 thousand 

... in the decade. The beggars are of course in large 

force m the cities and number 9,332 and 6,601 in Calcutta and Bombay 
Qenerai Ternut. respectively. The large rise in the numbers 

of those who, for want of precise and specific 
description of their occupation, have had to be 
classified under a general head is unsatisfactory 
and must be partly ascribed to the special diffi- 
culties in the canying out of the census on this 
occasion. The order is divided into four groups, 
showing respectively manui^cturers, contractors 
and business men, clerical establishments, mechanics and labourers. The varia- 
tions in these different groups are distributed very irregularly over the different 
provinces, the. number of unspecified labourers being particularly high in Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad and Rajputana and low in 
Bengal and the United Provinces as compared with 1911. The number of unspeci- 
fied clerks has more than doubled in both Bengal and Bombay. The number of 
dom^tic servants returned has hardly varied in the figureiS of India as a whole. 

In Bengal, outside Calcutta city, there is one servant for every 24 house- 
holds (occupied houses) and Mr. Thompson draws attention to the contrast 
with conditions in England. Whereas the number of domestic servants in 
England and Wales has declined during eadh decade since 1861, the opposite 
has happened in Bengal, where the number rose by 28 per cent, between 1901 and 
1911 and has risen by 31 per cent, in the last decade. The motor drivers and 
cleaners form a new group and were returned at nearly 42 thousand, of which 
about two-fifths belong to Bombay. The number in Bengal (1 ,838) is evi- 
dently inaccurate and the group of unspecified mechanics probably contains a 
considerable number of this class of worker. 

Section III.— T7ie Industrial CeuatM, 

236. The various tables in which the returns of the special industrial census MrIi iMtam ni tiw 

have been tabulated are as follows : — SfiiirtieB. 

Imperial Table, — XXII. Part J. — Industrial Statistics, General Statement. * 

Part II, — Distribution by Provinces, States and Agencies. 

Part 111. — Particulars as to ownership and management of 
the more important industrial concerns in the 
various Provinces and States. 

“Parts IV and V. — Particulars of skilled and unskilled workmen by 
certain selected industries in the various Provinces 
and States according to religion and birth. 

* Part VI. — Details of power employed. 

Part Vll. — Number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

Subsidiary Table — ^VIII. — Distribution of industries and persons employed. 

IX. — Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons in 1911 and 1921. 

The establishments have been classified under 16 main heads and divided in 
Part I of Table XXII, (a) according to whether they employ mechanical power or 
not and (b) according to the number of perapns they employ. Many have already 
been dealt with individually in considering the industries to which they belong, and 
it remains to make E general .survey of we chief features which this particular 
censm re^ipdhig the organized industrial employment of the popu- 
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The definition of industrial establishment adopted was sufficiently wide to 
. include all factories of any importance 

' iiuiu«triniii«... x»imb*T i Pfr- ill thc couiitry whilc excluding small and 

^ ******''' } petty undertakings like village oil pres- 

.... 2,081 i 100 ses, small ri,ce pounding plants or petty 

207 1 tailoring cstablishmente. Except in 

t?! | ai'n regard to power the enquiries were 

M i i coiifmcd to tlic dctuils of the personnel 

: I?;! i employed, questions of wages, out-turn, 

I working hours and conditions of labour 

^ * being considered irrelevant and in any 
■ : 'llr ■ ^4 impossible to obtain under the 

' vl conditions in which the enquiry was 

_( «f 11 ...... ot .r-s undertaken. The, total nuniber of estab^ 

lishments returned in India was 15,606, 

■ ■“ employing 2,681,125 persons ; 1,994,314 

. r.« I 2 ., i«ales and 086,811 females. The dis- 

' - tril)ution of the working population in 
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the main clas.ses is given in the margin. 


Taking the individual industries the most important are the tea gardens 

with 28 per cent, of the 
workers ; thc cotton industry 
with 16 per cent; jute with 
12 per cent. ; coal wdth 7 per 
cent. ; railway works 4 per 
cent. ; bricks and tiles 3 per 
cent ; vegetable oils and petro- 
leum 2 per cent. ; printing 
presses 2 per cent. 

In comparing the figures 
with those of the special census 
of 1911 it is necessary to ex- 
clude establishments employ- 
ing less than 20 persons. The 
marginal statement shows the 
growth of thc figures under 
each main head and some of 
the principal industries. The 
progress in mining, metal, 
textile industries and indus- 
tries connected with transport is 
specially noticeable. 

V»tare of ownrnhip 237. Of thc total number of 15,606 establishments 677 are owned by Govenj- 

ment, 3,292 by registered companies and 11,637 by private persons. The 
Government owned concerns are mostly railway and engineering workshops 
an<l other (umcerns such as brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing presses. The tea and nibbor 
plantations are mostly the property of companies. Out p4 the 795 tea 
plantations in Assam 632 belong to companies. On the other hand the 
coffee plantations of Madras, which are much smaller concerns than the tea 
gardens, are mostly privately owned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to companies 
in Madras and 10 out of 242 in Mysore. The collieries are mostly company- 
owiivd, but of the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provinces half are owned by 
companies and half by private persons. Of the 392 cotton ginning mills in Bombay 
333 are private owned, but of the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 345 are 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute presses are mostly private while 60 out 
of the 62 jute mills of Bengal are company owned. Practically all the printing 
presses are private coilcems, and so are a large number of the general workshops 
and such concerns fike flour and rice ttiills and brick and tile works, which are mostly 
on a small scale. European companies own the majority of. the t^ gardens of 
Assam and Bengal, l)ut as has already been seen Indian enterp^ is growing 
in regard to the private ventures. Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, coffee in 
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Madras and rubber in Travancore are mostly in European hands but the 
coffee plantations of Mysore are largely owned by Indians. Most of the large 
collieries of Bengal arc held by European companies, but 65 out of the 73 private 
concerns belong to Indians. The cotton industry of Western India is almost 
entirely Indian ; while the jute mills of Bengal are in European hands though the 
small presses are mostly owned by Indians. The rice and flour mills and the 
brick and tile factories, with the exception of a few large c<jncerns, are in the hands 
of Indians. 

238. The details of the personnel are given in Farts I and 11 of the Industrial 

Tables. Of the total number of 2,681* thousand persons, 123 thousand belong to * *"* 

the directing, supervising and clerical staff ; 724 thousand are skilled workmen 
and 1 ,829 thousand are unskilled labourers ; the corresponding proportions per 
1,000 are 46, 271 and 683 and the proportions in 1911 were 33, 264 and 703 res- 
pectively. It* will be of interest to consider in more detail the nature of the 
personnel in each category. 

239. Of the 14,863 managers less than a quarter of the number are Europeans 

or Anglo-Indians. As is natural the larger European owned concerns usually have stall. 
European managers and this is the case with the tea gardens of Assam and Bengal, 
the coffee and rubber pfantations of South jndia and the collieries and large mecha- 
nical workshops and printing pi'esses, where a high grade of special technic'al train- 
ing is required and considerable staff of Europeans is employed. Of the cotton 
mills in Bombay only about one-tenth have European managers. In the case of 
the supervising and technical staff, Europeans and Anglo-Indians form about 
one-fifth of the whole number aiid of the clerical staff about three per cent. The 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations employ a good deal of European supervision, 
the number of Europeans being about 1 to 642 workers in the tea gardens, while 
the (jollieries, manganese mines, oil mines and large metal works all require men 
with advanced European training. In the jute mills of Bengal there are 735 
Europeans against 527 Indians in the supervising and technical staff and in the 
iron foundries o^the#!anie Province the Europeans are 135 to 103 Indians in this 
<category ; in the metal, machinery and engineering works the proportion is 600 
E iropeans to 1 ,036 Indians while in the petroleum refineries of Burma the super- 
vising staff is predominantly Eurojiean, the numbers being 503 Europeans 
to 54 Indians. In the cotton industries on the other hand the superior staff is 
predominantly Indian. In the 345 cotton spinning and weaving mills of Bombay, 
with their large staff of over 253,000 workers, the number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians employed is only 244 or less than 1 to 1,000 workers, while the jute mills 
of Bengal employ a proportion of one European or Anglo-Indian in about 300 
employes, the collieries one in about 260 and the iron foundries one in less than 

100 persona. The numbers of the superior staff 
have increased in industries of 20 and more em- 
ployes by 61 per cent, in the decade, the in- 
crease being large in the more technical indus- 
tries, such as textiles, collieries and metal work- 
shops, where progress has been specially notice- 
able. 

240. The labour in the Industrial Schedule has been divided into the categories I<rto«L 
of skilled and unskilled. It was impossible to find a clear formula to distinguish 
the skilled and it was laid down generally that this group should only include 
workmen who were employed on work requiring special technical skill an(i training 
and were paid above the rates for unskilled labour. The particular problem had 
to be solved in individual cases in consultation with the managers of the establish- 
ments. The Census Superintendent of Burma, who has discussed the difficulty 
in his report in detail and has drawn up lists of those treated as skilled work- 
men writes : — 

** The distinction between skilled and unskilled labourers is exceedingly difficult to draw. 

Probably there never was a time when it was altogether simple. There were always some who 
were clearly skilled ; and, if the skill that is easily and quickly obtained by almost <jverybody 
who practises them is taken for granted, there have always been some occupations which were 
clearly unskilled. But it must not be overlooked that there is a tacit convention here to take 
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fewer. 


some skill for granted ; for instance, that of a handcart coolie in packing the cart with the best 
balance. Even so there were degrees of skill, and there roust always have been some difficulty 
in determining whether some occupations were skilled or unskilled. The introduction of 
machinery has increased the number of these intermediate occupations. A large proportion 
of the machines which are used to do the work formerly done by highly skilled men are capable 
of performing only a limited number of operations and leave little scope for the adaptability 
and all round skill of the worker. This is true even in engineering work ; and the effect is 
generally still more marked in other kinds of work. Some machines are “ fool-proof " and hardly 
call for any skill at all ; others call for skill but commonly of a narrow and special type which does 
not really require the long api)rcmtice8hip of pre- machine days, and men who serve these are 
better described as semi-skilled. Even then there are occupations which cannot very easily be 
described as skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled, but seem to fall into two of these classes. And 
when the matuigers of industrial establishments found themselves confronted with a census 
schedule whicli recognised only black and white and saw nothing grey, they naturally found 
still greater difficulty in classifying the semi-skilled. Accordingly there are probably some 
inconsistencies in the classification made in the tables. But not all apparent inconsistencies 
are real. Men whose occupation has the same name in two establishments may do different 
work. A motor-driver for instance is reasonably described as unskilled ; but when an estab- 
lishment employs as a driver a fitter who has specialised in motor-car work and docs all or most 
of the ne(!essary repairs to the cars he drives he has been described as skilled ; a so-called clock- 
wiiuler may be a skilled man who keeps a large number of clocks in repair. Generally the des- 
cription of skilled or unskilled has been adopted for each occupation in accordance with the 
description given by the majority of the schedules for each kind of establishment ; but where 
any considerable numbers were involv«Ml, or where there was reason to suppose the occupation- 
record had other than its usual moaning, a reference was made to the manager to settle the point. 
Apprentices to skilled tra les have been treated as skilled ; foremen, overseers or mistries have 
been treated on their merits they are sometimes property regarded as skilled although the ganga 
they control are entirely unskilled.” 

In the whole number of establishments the skilled workmen form about one- 


fourth, and the unskilled about three-fourths of the total labour. The proportions 
of the skilled differ considerably in the different industries being as low as 2 per 
cent, in the tea, coffee and rubber, etc., plantations ; much higher (43 percent.) in 
the textiles and over half in the metal and machinery worksltops.* The proportion 
of women is about 1 to every 12 men among the skilled and the number of children 
is negligible, a few being returned from the cotton mills and collieries. Among 
the ordinary labourers, however, there is one adult woman to every two men and 
one child to every seven adults. In the larger industries which are comparable 
to those of the 1911 schedule the increase in the skilled workmen has been 26 per 
cent, and in the unskilled 21 per cent., a natural difference due, as in the case of 
the supervising staff, to the progress made in such industries as mines, textiles 
and metal working. The drop in the proportions of adult women from 561 to 615 
per 1,000 men and of children from 191 to 141 per 1,000 adults is largely due to 
the introduction of restrictions on female and infant employment. Women have 
declined in proportion conspicuously in the mining, metal and dross industries, 
but have increased in the plantations. I am not inclined to put very much faith 
in the figures of children. Children are very easily overlooked either through care- 
lessness or design and their position in the mines and workshops is always apt 
to bo somewhat ambiguous. We have already traced the origin of a good deal 
of the industrial lAbour in Chapter III (Birthplace). It has not been possible tO' 
prepare tables showing in any detail the caste and birthplace of the skilled and 
unskilled workmen for all India and the subject is best studied iij the individual 
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reports of the Provinces. Some further information will beToufld on the subject 
in paragraph 244 where labour is dealt with generally. 

241. Of the total number of industrial establishments 61 per cent, use power of 
. . some kind, the power being steam in 34 per cent. 

therefore in considerably 

KM .1 iiLtlu “ore of the concerns which use power. 

■ The detailed figures of engines and horse-power 

Steam 5,203 must be used with some caution as it is a matter of 

wiitcr ! .* ! considerable difficulty to obtajn accurate figures 

* ‘ ' of this sort under tKe conditions in which the cen- 

(S) ' 717 BUS was taken. The figures of power will be chiefly 

totai.- ~ S.016 of use. for special studies of the subject and it is 

I not proposed to deal with this subject here in 

detail. Oil is used chiefly in the textile industries of Western India and in the 
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plantations and rice and flour mills of South India ; water power is mostly 
used in Bengal, the Punjab and Madras and gas engines are, chiefly found in 
Madras and Bombay, supplying power to the textile .ginning plants and to 
the smaller metal and miscellaneous workshops, and coflee and flour mills. 

V growing number of these smaller concerns are using power plants especially 
in South India. The number of rice mills using power increased in the district 
•of Tanjore from 21 in 1911 to 244 in 1921 and from 1 to 61 and nil to 43 in 
Trichinopoly and Madura, respectively. Writing of the use of power in Bengal 
Mr. Thompson points out : — 

“ The jute mills dwarf every other industry as users of power, with engines developing 
nearly nine times the energy of those used in the collieries, which in turn is twice as much as 
in the cotton mills or railway workshops. Electricity is by far the most convenient form in 
which power can be transmitted to different parts of a factory, and about a (juarter of the 
machinery of the jute mills is driven in this manner. Electricity generated on the premises 
is the favourite method of driving machinery in railway workshops, machinery and engineering 
works, and iron foundries, and has been adopted in the most up-to-date of the paper mills, 
while arms factories, shipwights’ workshops and to a lees extent jute presses use electricity 
supplied from outside.” 

242. The subject of female and child labour in industrial concerns scheduled Women and eUldnn 
in the special industrial census has been dealt with in discussing the figures of indi- JJJhsSefc ********* 
vidual industries and establishments. In the total number of establishments re- 
ported just over a quarter of the workers (including children) are females, all but 
S per cent, of them being unskilled labourers. The adult women (unskilled) num- 
ber 508 per 1,000 adult men and the proportion of the children of both sexes under 
14 years old is 140 per 1,000 adults. By far the majority of women labourers, 
viz., 322 out of 640 thousand, are on the plantations, where their proportion per 
100 men, is as high as 94 the children being 190 per 1,000 adults. Women and 
children are also numerous in the textile and mining industries and in the 
former there are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1 ,000 men and in the latter 
521. Nearly 30 per cent, of the women employed in textile industries are 
recorded as sl«lled« About 61 per cent, of the total number of children 
employed in organized industries are boys and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and form about one-fifth of the 
child labour in the textile industries. In the larger industries (20 persons 
And above) both female and child labour has dropped since 1911, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 561 in 1911 per 1,000 men and 
theproportionof children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 in 1911. The figures 
vary curiously in different industries and suggest that they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy. Women have increased in the plantations and textiles 
and declined in the mines. Children ha,ve decreased in the plantations and tex- 
tiles and increased in the mines. Both women and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments connected with glass, pottery, cement and build- 
ing and to a less extent in those of food and dress. The condition of female and 
child labour in industrial establishments has recently formed the subject of special 
report after expert enquiry by officials of the Industries Department and ! do not 
propose to touch on the matter, though a certain amount of general information 
will be found in the Provincial Reports. A special enquiry Sadc in the United 
Provinces, with a view to guage the effects on the birth-rate of the employment 
of women in industrial concerns, is reported in paragraph 20 of Chapter XII of the 
United Provinces Rejport. The statistics, such as they are, show that the average 
ratio of children living to women in industrial concerns and plantations (1'8) 
is below that in the case of women living under rural conditions (2*3). But the 
reported cases are not numerous enomp to allow of the figures being at all 
conclusive, and much wider enquiries of the sort would have to be made before 
any definite inference as to the relative fertility of the agricultural and industrial 
classes could be admissible. 


Statistics of the numbers of employes and other particulars relating to “ large 
industrial establishments of India ” are given in a volume issued by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Government of India. These statistics, which distinguish 
government-owned and company-owned establishments and establishments 
employing power and establishments not employing power, are based (1) for all 
establishments under the Factory Act on the prescribed periodical returns and (2) 
for other concerns on such information as it waa pos»IMe to edilect from the lo^ 
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authorities or from managers, etc., of factories. The information relates to the 
year 1919 and ]>urports to give the average number of employes during that year. 
It is admittedly imperfect in regard to establishments not under the Factory 
Act and no definite criterion has been taken as to what constitutes an establish- 
ment for the purpose of the return. Under these cy-cumstances it is not possible 
to use the figures for purposes of comparison with those of the Industrial Census. 
The total number of establishments included in the list is 6,312 with 1,. 367, 136 
employes compared with 13,340 establishments and 1,860,267 employes 
(excluding plantations) returned in the Industrial Schedules. 


CeMBsal 

HaNlMiiM. 


, Section IV, -Census of Handlooms. 

243. It was not considered possible to take a census of handlooms throughout 

India ; but in several provinces and states local 
instructions were issued to the census staff to ascer- 
tain and record the number of liandlooms in use 
in the towns and villages so as to guage the extent 
of the cottage industry of weaving. The figures 
are given in the margin. • 'J’liere arc no similar 
figures of the past, with which to compare them 
and it is not therefore possible yet to draw from 
them any conclusion as to the progress of the 
cottage industry. Some of the reports contain 
information regarding the conditions of w’ork and 
of wages and prices which may be of interest to 
the Industrial Department but which cannot usefully be collated here. Nor 
is it possible, as has already been explained, to assess the number of handloom 
weavers in the country or in the various provinces. A large part of the 
weaving is done, not for profit but for home use, l)y the families of persons who 
have other whole tinie occupations. In Assam weaving is ,an established 
custom of the housewife and cloth is always made for home use. *From a calcula- 
tion based on the imports of yarn and cloth Mr. Tallents infers that the hand weav- 
ing industry of Bihar and Orissa is holding its own. Comparing the economic 
advantages of hand-.spinning and hand-weaving he shows, by figures of cost and 
return, that there can be no profitable future for hand-spinning 

“ Jt is clear tJierefore that, oven on the assHnqition that the cost of spinning the thread is 
nil, it will not pay the weaver to use hand-spun yarn. Tt is difficult to see how the charkha 
can 1)0 made an economic proposition in this province or how the hand weavers can avoid getting 
their supplies of yarn from the mills. The fact is. as pointed out by Marshall*, that ‘textile 
materials are delivered by nature in standardised primary foinis well suited for massive change 

into standardixed finished products Cotton and wool both lend themselves to 

he laid out in orderly array by machinery, and thus to be spun into yarn.’ The yarn supplied 
by the mills is stronger, more uniform and easier to weave than the hand-spun variety : the 
mills moreover can blend the raw cotton so as to produce the be4»t results in a way in which the 
individual cannot. Every advantage therefore lies with the mill-spun yarn. The difficulty of 
the residting situation from the hand- weaver’s point of view is two fold. When he purchases 
his hanks of mill-spiAi yarn he has to pay also for the cost of reeling, bundling and baling, for 
the mill-owner’s profit, the salesman’s commission, the freight and the middleman’s profit, to 
say nothing «)f the fact that he has himself to fetch it from the market and rewind it for his weft 
before use all of which charges the rival mill-owner escapes ; but, wors* fhan this, the mill 
which supplies the yarn is also a rival weaver of cloth and well aware of the fact. It is indeed 
surprising that the handloom weaver, existing as he does at the tender mercies of the mills 
which can produce 95 per cent, of the different kinds of articles which he produces just as well 
if not better, manages to maintain his place in the sun. The secret of his success appears to lie 
in the fact that he has at his disposal the labour of his women and children who otherwise would 
not be engaged in production of any kind ; consequently he is able to get all his preliminary 
processes <lone free of charge. His relation with the mills must always be a source of weakness 
to him, but he has managed to struggle against it so far and there seems to be no room why his 
position should not be strengthened as his other handicaps are minimized by the introduction 
of improved appliances and methods of marketting The case of hand-weaving is differ- 

ent. There ore periods in the cultivator’s year when all the members of his family are busy 
in the fields, but there' are also periods when this is not the case, and when the ffimily are idle. 
At such times there is njuch labour ntnning tb waste and ample scope for some fonn of secondary 
occupation. The cultivator who could bring himself and his family to learn the art 
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and face the initial outlay of a loom and its connected appliances (say Rs. 25) would save himself 
the difference in cost between the cloth which he buys, and the yarn of which it is woven, or 
at present prices (say Be. 1-2) over each chodddr and each son used, in his family. The initial 
outlay on the loom could be recouped in a couple of years and thereafter the money saved 
would be ^eer profit. Hand weaving conducted on these lines would be as sound econo- 
mically as it would be acceptable fo the sentiments of the people.*' 

In the United Provinces there is a drop in the number of those recorded as 
having textile occupations and in analysing the figures Mr. Ed ye traces the loss to 
the indigenous industry rather than the organized industry, thougii he thinks the 
figures too imperfect to indicate the extent of the movement either way. Of 
cottage industry as ancillary to agriculture he writes : — 


“ Industry of the third type is clearly what is best suited to the conditions and genius of 
the country, especially of those parts of the country where agriculture is precarious. The bulk 
of the population is agricultural, and agriculture here means ordinarily the growing, harvesting 
and disposal of two crops in the year, and not the mixed hirming htmiliar in England. Agri- 
culture of this kind involves very hard work for certain short periods — generally two sowings, 
two harvests, an occasional weeding in the rains, and three waterings in the cold weather — and 
almost complete inactivity for the rest of the year. In precarious tracts inactivity may be 
unavoidable for a whole season, or even for a whole year. These periods of inactivity are, in 
the great majority of cases* spent in idleness. Where the cultivator pursues some craft which 
will employ himself and his &mily at times when they arc not required in the fields- - a craft 
in which continuity of employment is not essential — the proceeds of that craft are a saving from 
waste, and therefore clear gain. The most typical of such crafts, whicli political controversy 
has made himiliar, and the one which is most widely pursued, is the production of homespun 
cloth. Others have already been alluded^to. Weaving as a cottage industry, for all the impetus 
supplied by a political movement, appears to be on the decline : it has failed to advance partly 
perhaps because the * Gandhi charkha ’ on whose use the movement insists, produces a yarn 
which — so I am credibly informed- -owing to its unevenness is almost unusable. But however 
adapted cottage industries may be to local conditions, the cottage craftsman has no capital 
and no business capacity. These things must be supplied from outside : and where the industry 

is flourishing they are so supplied Hand-weaving is a process which can be taken up and 

left off at any time, and at which all members of the fomily 
can assist. It requires little capital, and its product can 
be used by the producer or can find a ready nmrket. For 
the last few years the people have been advised, with an 
eloquence whose very volume might be expected to per- 
suade, to adopt this craft en masse. Yet the marginal 
figures show that no result has so far been achieved. This 
is unfortunate and surprising ; perhaps the reason is that 
public men have forgotten to combine sound technical' 
advice unth their political propaganda. There is here 
another illustration of the fact that politics benefit no one but the politician." 
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In Bengal cotton spinning and weaving supports 521,000 persons and the 
number has risen in the decade. Of the handlooms in use in the factories of Bengal 
more than one-third are fitted with the fly-shuttle, which is not nearly so common 
in Assam or Bihar and Orissa and is comparatively rare in the United Provinces. 
The position of the handloom weaver in Madras is discussed in the report, but it is 
hopeless to collate the figures at different censuses of persons supported as they 
are evidentlj^ untrustworthy, though the drop at the present census has probably 
some basis in fact. The writer of the Industrial section in the Madras Report 
remarks : — 


The attempt to organize the handloom industry in snmll factories has definitely proved 
a failure chiefly owing to the indolence and indiscipline of the workers, though such factories 
would greatly reduce the time taken in preliminary processes. With the laborious methods of 
. warping and sizing now CTuployed the average outturn of the handloom weaver does not much 
exceed 100 lb. of cloth per head per annum. The popularization of the fly*shuttle has, however, 
done something to increase the output and attempts are being made by the wea'ving branch of 
the Department of Industries to introduce simple machinery to be worked by groups of weavers 
without bringing them into factories which should further increase their capacity to earn. But 
as was observed in 1911 the future of the handloom industry depends almost entirely upon the 
improvement of the hand weaver himself.” 


The fly-shuttle is largely used iu the Tamil districts. In the Hyderabad State 
the number of looms with the fly-shuttle far exceeds those without, the figures 
being 84,392 with and 31,042 without, the Telingana workers generally using the fly 
shuttle. In the Bombay Presidency no census of looms was taken. Mr. ^dgwick 
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StatisUes of labour. 


lias attempted to separate the figures of textile home workers, but he points out 
that any comparison with those of previous years is vitiated by the large number 
of the class who are returned in the general category of labourers and workmen 
otherwise unspecified, and there is unfortunately the same drawback in the figures 
of most other provinces. We must then, on the whole, conclude that any estimate 
of the temlency of the home-weaving industry based on the census figures is at 
present inconclusive. But the record of the handloom census, if it is continued, 
may afford material for a better estimate at a future census. The statement below 
gives comparative figures of the numbers in 1911 and 1921 of the chief weaving 
castes in some of the Provincjes, wJio returned their occupations as weavers. As 
will be seen the figures vary considerably and for reasons already given I place 
little reliance upon them. 


1‘rovincc. 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay • • 


Central Provinces 


Madras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


(.-'astc. j Year. 

I 

I 


Jogi (H) . 

■( 

1011 
; 1021 

Jolaha (M) • 

• 1 

' 1011 
1921 

Tatiti k Tatwa (H) 

■{ 

lOil 
! 1921 

Koshti, Hatgar, Jed, 


1 ton 

Vinkar, Sail 

• 1. 

1021 

Baluhi . • 

ff 

1011 

1021 

Ganda • 

•{ 

1011 

1921 

Kori . • 

■i 

1911 

1021 

KoBhti 

■{ 

1911 

1921 

Mahar or Mehra • 

. ( 

, 1911 
1921 

1 Panka • • 

•r 

i 1911 
1021 

1 

1 Devanga (H) 

•{ 

1911 

1921 

j Kaikolau (H) • 

•{ 

1011 

1921 

1 Sale (H) . 

• i 

, 1011 

I J92] 

Julaha 

• 1 

1 1011 
1921 

Julaba 

1 

1 1011 
1021 


*Malc6 only. tTuxtile Industries. 
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43,028 

127,677 

40,201 

J04.710 

64,053 

S8S,129 

71,070 

271,220 

(i0,579 

212,292 

64,666 

32.216 

20,770 

44,317* 

20,030* 

32,480 

2,009 

26,397 

2,407 

03.101 

10,922 

55,247 

15,847 

18.745 

7,416 

16,407 

6,205 

85,522 1 

68,767 

76,720 

57,803 

752.457 

33,773 

727,073 

76,918 

e 82,627 

10,486 

77,488 

17,374 

28,116 

20,681 

113,111 

61,318t 

50,701 

27,300 

164,204 

78,859t 

63,058 

40.112 

130,425 

66,666t 

268,564 

182,083 

252,528 

177.138 

495,559 

260,039 

461,073 

233,681 


Section y.— Labour, 

244. The word “ labour ” covers a multitude of persons performing different 

kinds of simple occupations, tlie actual type of em- 
ployment varying ac(;ording to the season of the 
year and tlie nature of the demand. It is not 
possible, as we shall see, to isolate as a distinct 
class the “ labourers ” of India and treat them as 
a separate subject of statistical enquiry, but we 
have already discussed the occupations, castes and 
origins of a large section of the labouring classes 
in connection with agricultural and industrial 
employment. The principal categories of labourers included in the classified 
scheme are shown in the marginal table. Besides these persons who actually 
ascribed themselves as labourers there are a number of categories which contain a 
Plantations 1,422 considerable proportion of what may be called 

Persons occupied witii hides and laboiirj of which part IS definitely associated 

Basket. Makers 1.08H with the particular industry, but much is only 

tIms temporarily attached and belongs to the fluid 
totu iTwT mass of general labour available for every kind 
of unskilled employment. The chief categories 
of this kind total up to about 12 millions of persons supported, of whom perhaps 
nearly one-half, or 6 millions, may be placed in the class of “ labour.” To these 


Auiiihrr 

.ind Group. (0(K)''« 

•i Oniitti'd). 

Farm Sfrvnnt.M (4) . . . fl,027 

Field T.a»X)iirf‘rK (b) . . . ^ 31,808 

Uriok hahuiirrrs (100 and 100) . ■ 

Bead „ (112) . . ‘ 408 

Railway (110) . . :if»8 

l.aboururs utiepmUcil (187) • 0,300 
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must again be added a large and indefinite number of petty cultivators, who 
form a seasonal reserve of labour available both for agriculture and for indus- 
tries. Dealing with the classes who returned themselves a{» either field labourers 

or labourers uns})ecificd and form the 
bulk of labour proper we find them dis- 
tributed over the country as in the mar- 
gin. We have already seen in Chapter 
III (Birthplace) that the large labour 
reserves are found chiefly among the lower 
classes of the centre and south of the 
country. The centre supplies the tea 
plantations and mining industries of the 
eastern provinces, the south meets the southern industrial demand and 
the bulk of the Burma and overseas demand, while the more technical 
industries in the cities of the Western Provinces are supplied chiefly from 
the neighbouring agricultural tracts. Some valuable information has been 
given in the provincial reports regarding the local conditions of housing, wages, 
recruitment and so forth, which will be of interest to those who are making 
a special study of thp subject. It is only possible in this report to quote 
some of the passages which deal with the more general aspects of the distribution 
and character of Indian labour. 

245. Of the character of general labour in Bihar and Orissa IVIr. Tallents ChurHcter of lab 4 Nir. 
writes 

“ Thorts is a considuruble local J« inand for the nnscellancous labour rcpTCK.cntt d by this 
group which ref|nirc8 no special skill or experience beyond what, a coolie may be exjjected to 
ue(}uire in the ordinary course of his career in conm^xion, for instance, with the construction or re- 
pair of roads and buildings for Government or the local bodies or with railway works or the thou- 
Siind and one minor activities of the local c<»ntractor. Labourers of tliis kind emigrate in thon- 
siuids to Bengal but a <?onsiderable demand for them exists in the province. It is persons of 
this type who arci includtid in group 187 and in order to obtain a more distinct idea of their cir- 
curastanees a set (if qu(!.itions Avas drawn up and circulated tliroughout tlie province to which 
over 8it replies wore received from contractors, both small and great. The d(>mand and supply 
of labour for work of this kind is regulated by the seasons. On the one liand the contractors 
require labour from July to October or November for consolidating roads and from No- 
vember to February for rej)airing kutcha roads and other forms of earth-Avork Avliile bridges 
are repaired and buildings erected most conveniently in the cold and the hot weather. On tho 
other hand tho labourers are not easily obtainable in the cultivating and harvesting seasons — 
complaints on this head are universal — A\'hen tho demand for and price of agriciuJtural labour 
rises. This fact show's that this distinction between undefined and agricullural labourers is 
not a hard and fast one, so that if the census aa ias taken in say July a considerable transfisr Avould 
probably take place from group 187 to group 5. in Bihar tho castes in most demand for earth- 
work are Nuniyas and Beldars or in some places Binds, though all the usual castes such as Goa- 
las, Koiris, Ghanuirs, Dosadhs, and even Brahmans and Rajputs are mentioned. For masonry 
work Muhammadans are preferred and amongst Hindus Goms and Tolls. In Orissa, the castes 
usually employed are the Bauris, Ghasas, Pans and Khandaits while a certain number of Bantals 
from the states ^d employment in Balasore. In Chota Nagpur the castes are more various. 

The local aboriginal tribes do most of the earth-Avork. In llazaribagh the Bhuiyas are pre- 
ferred for earth- work and the Kandus who are akin to tlie Gonrs for m'asonry. In Kani'hi 
the Oraons and Mundas do much of the unskilled work while that which requires rather greater 
skill is done by Muhammadans, Dosadhs and Lohars. InPalamau, Nuniyas and Oraons are 
preferred for earth^Avork# In Manbhum, Avhero tho draAv of tho coal-field and the factories 
is tolt, Santals, Bauris, Koras and Kiirmis are most commonly employed. I'he Hos in Singh- 
bhum are generally employed on daily labour and the Oraons on contract work- -a preference 
AYhich they show also at Jamshedpur. Tho Santals in the Santal Farganas are commonly em- 
ployed on earth-work while MAihammadans and Nuniyas are engaged for breaking ballast. 

In Sambalpur it is the Gandas and Sahara who do the earth-AA'ork and tlie Kols, t.c., the Oraons, 

Mundas and Kharias who are employed on tho buildings. Generally speaking hoAvever the 
local aboriginal tribes do the earth-work, while the lower Hindu castes and the Muhammadans 
do tho work in which a rather higher degree of skill is required. The labour is mostly local. 

In South Bihar some of it comes from North Bihar and in both North and South Bihar somo 
of it comes from the adjacent districts of the United Provinces. In Orissa the labour is local ; 

^bourers drift from Cuttack to Puri and from Puri to Cuttack, but as a whole Orissa sup^ilies 
its own demand for labour of this kind. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau also the labour employed 
is of local origin except that the Shahabad labourer finds his way into Palamau and tho Cuttack 
labourer into Angul. Labourers can usually be obtained without the assistance of a recruiting 
agency but if any difficulty is experienced an emissary in the shape of a mate or gomasika is sent 
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out armed with advances to look for men. Advances also are commonly given even when the 
labour comes of its own accord and vary from the equivalent of a week's to a month’s wages : 
the larger contractors sometimes employ sub*contractOT8 and in that case the advances are made 
to them. Where a contractor is in the habit of taking contra^ every year in the same neigh* 
bourhood, the same labourers will often come and work for him from year to year, but there 
is nothing to bind employed to emjiloyer except local convenience.” 

<^f conditions in the Central Provinces Mr. Koughton writes ; — 

“ 'I'here are three main labour recruiting grounds for this province. In the north Pewah 
State supplies Kols, the traditional earth workers, and other castes ; in the south-east Gonds 
and Chamars are rtKtruited from the districts and states of Chhattisgarh ; and in the south a 
number of Telugii castes leave the Nizam’s dominions for employment on the Chanda coal 
mines. In dddition a certain amount of labour is brought from various parts of the United 
Provinces. These areas are the places from w'hich labour is recruited for specific purposes. 
The cotton industry does not as a rule send outside for recruits, but the mills obtain their supplies 
from applicants at thtjir gates, who may or may not be natives of the district. 

Two systems of recruitment are employed. Agents may be sent to the recruiting areas 
who are servants of recruiting establishments ; they pay the labourer, the expense of his journey, 
and also advance him a sum of money as an inducement to leave his home : or laboiur may be 
bought from a private contractor at so much per head. In one of the Chanda coal mines a 
gang of Kols was working under a Pathan head man. This gang was recently working on the 
.^ahanadi Cantil head works in the Raipur district, had then been employed on railway earth- 
work in ('handa, and finally had reached the coal mine. As each transfer occurred, the head- 
man received a sum which was supposed to re]>rescnt the loans outstanding against the labourers 
on their previous work. In this case it is doubtful if the labourers themselves ever received 
any of the advances in ca-sh. Where advances are '.Uretstly paid to the labourers the amount 
varies considerably. In the Chauda coalfields as much as Rs. 00 per labourer is paid for im- 
migrants from the United Prov’imies, and Rs. 10-15 for labourers from Hyderabad State. 
Rs. 60 per head may be paid for Chhattisgarh labourers in the manganeae mines. The advance 
system is a vicioiui one, which is to the advantage neither of the labourers nor of the employers. 
The advanc€i is seldom if ever repaid, and though the more reputable employers have agree- 
ments by which they decline to employ labourers recruited by other concerns, there is always 
a number of smaller and loss scrupidous employers who avoid the Qxpenae of impoiiiation of 
labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring concern to desert to them. From the point 
of view of the labourer also the system is unsatisfactory, as it fastens about his neck a load of 
debt to the avoidance of which he devotes much ingenuity. At present, how'ever, it is the only 
method by which labour can be I’ocruited from a distance, and even if wages were raised so as 
to attract labour without advances, it is the e.\perience of most employers that the labourer, 
when he has received sufficient for his maintenance, ceases to work, so that a rise of wages is 
generally accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the work done. Apart from the large 
advances on recruitment, the labourer generally seeks to get advances during tiie course of his 
employment. In luany of the cotton mills monthly wages are paid 3 or 4 weeks after the end 
of the month in which they were earned. If the labourer vrished for an advance soon, he ob- 
tained it against the security of his earned wages, and interest, generally at the rate of 37^ 
per cent., was charged to him. The charging of interest, however, has now been discontinued, 
probably as a result of the organisation of labour in the Bombay mills. 

...At the time that the census was taken the supply of labour had been very seriously dimi- 
nished by the mortality of the influenza epidemic, and it might have been expected that a posi- 
tion would have arisen in which the supply of labour was totally inadequate. Such, however, 
xvas not the case. Had it been so, the law of supply and demand would inevitably have caused 
wages to rise more than prices, while the comparison made in Chapter 1 show's t^t this is not 
so. Owing to the system common in industrial centres of paying labour partly by means of 
grain supplied below the market price, it is difficult to e.stimate the real intbrease in industrial 
wages. Cash wages, however, have seldom risen by more than 50 per cent. That the total 
supply of labour is not inadequate is shown by the fact that agriculture, on which the majority 
of the popidation depends for its living does not employ labour fully all the year round. There 
are large portions of the ]>rovince in w'hich the kharif crop, which is reaped at the end of the rains, 
is thu only crop of importance that is grown, and when this crop is gathered, there is a scarcity 
of employment until shortly before the break of the next monsoon. Had there been a real 
shortage of labour economic conditions would have compelled a more scientific distribution of 
work. It is of course true that there is a heavy seasonal demand, such as occurs in Berar at 
the time of cotton picking or in the north for the wheat harvest, but this is met by a corres- 
ponding movement of t]|;Le population. The flow of industrial labour naturally depends on 
agricultural demands. Tf there is a good cotton crop, the gins in the Maratha Plain country 
compete for labour from December until well into the hot weather. Certain industries always 
suffer from lack of labour owing to caste prejudice against work of a particular kind, e.g., the 
coal mines often are short of w'ork, as the niuuber of castes which will work beneath the surface 
or the earth is limited. Similarly manganese mines do not depend largely on local labour, which 
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is only employed on lighter work. They, therefore, keep a permanent supply of labour. At 
the time of the census the larger mines were keeping up their output above the demand, which 
was slack, in order to retain their labour. In the Jubbulpore industrial centres labour was 
inadequate at the time of the census but has since been forthcoming in sufficiency. In the 
cotton countiy the situation of the mill or gin is an important factor in the labour supply. In 
Hinganghat and Burhanpur, thrbugh which places labour passes from Chanda and the south, 
and from Bombay, the supply is seldom inadequate, while in the centre of the Maratha Plain 
•the stream of labour may be practically dried up before industrial demands are satisfied. But 
the general conclusion is that, although the labour supply may be inadequate at certain seasons 
of the year, and temporarily for even longer periods, the supply is, on the whole, quite suffi- 
cient, and can be increased by an improvement in wages and general conditions.'* 

Mr. Edye contrasts the conditions of labour in the United Provinces with those 
of England in the following passage : — 

“ A large part of this labour force is permanently attached to the land : a very small part — 
considerably loss than 100,000 actual workers — is permanently attached to certain organized 
industries. What remains is mostly persons ready to put their hands to any work that ofi'eis, 
but only in the last resort at a distance from their homes. There would probably be sufficient 
labour to meet the present needs of the province if enterprises requiring it were dispersed over 
the country, and were able to time their demands so as to avoid the busy agricultural seasons. 
Unfortunately neither of these conditions is fulfilled. As to the first, the tendency is all to- 
wards concentration, principally at Oawnpore, Agra and other big cities. As to the second, 
the busy months are March, April, July, September, October and November : the smaller 
textile concerns, flour mills, sugar factories, and road and railway construction are to some ex- 
tent able to avoid those months. But generally speaking every one is crying for labour at the 
same time, and especially in the cold weather. The scarcity of laboui* is well illustrated by 
•comparison with the statistics of England and Wales. In the latter country, labourers (actual 
workers) number 74 per cent, of all workers. In this province, if it be assumed that of the 
five and a half million persons believed to be supported by “ Labour, ” three million — a gene- 
rous allowance — are actual workers, labourers (actual workers) number 12 per cent, of all work- 
ers. The figures for agricultural labour are still more remarkable. In England and Wales to 
every 1 ,000 farmers there are 3,620 agricultural labourers. In the United Provinces to every 
1,000 cultivators there are only 133 agricultural labourers. These are the proportions for 
actual workers in each^case. Two obvious but important conclusions can be drawn from these 
figures. On the one hand, labour in this province is not entitled to, and is never likely to 
attain, any considerable political power. On the other hand it has, and can exercise if and vrhen 
it elects to do so, enormous industrial power. Being seriously short of requirements, it is in 
a position to dictate to the employer : being numerically weak, it is not in a position to 
■dictate to the State. It can therefore bring pressure to bear on the State only through the 
employer. In England on the contrary labour being adequateto requirements and therefore 
numerically strong is more powerful vis-a-vis the State than vis-a-vts the employer : and has 
learnt to bring pressure to bear on the employer through the State.** 

Mr. Boag writes of the adequacy of labour in Madras : — 

** A question of the first importance to Madras which is mainly dependent on agriculture 
is the sufficiency of the supply of agricultural labour. The census statistics by themselves 
do not throw much light on the subject ; but by comparing the present proportion of labourers 
to landowners with that which obtained in 1911, we may get some notion how' conditions are 
moving. In 1901 there were 270 working labourers for every 1,000 persona (workers and de- 
pendants) supported by the other agricultural occupations ; in 1911 this proportion had fallen 
to 245 ; in 1921 it was only 212. There is no doubt that these figures reflect the great increase 
in emigration which we have seen occurring in the closing years of tlte decafle. The figures 
will afford but cold comfort to those who see in emigration nothing beyond the fact that it de- 
nudes the district of its agricultural labour. Casual agricultural labour is generally paid in grain, 
at the rate of 5 fo>8 annas a day for a man or 3 to 4 annas for a woman. The farm servant is 
paid in a variety of ways ; his condition varies from practical slavery to comparative inde- 
pendence ; but such is the custom of the country that the master nearly always contrives to 
get his servant into his debt, and thus obtains a powerful hold over him in case he thinks of 
leaving his service. Sometimes these servants are paid a fixed annual quantity of grain ; some- 
times all they can claim is a specified share of the yield of their master’s land ; in other locali- 
-tles these methods are combined. Of late years labourers generally have begun to bestir them- 
selves to secure better conditions ; and this spirit has spread in some places even to that most 
censervative of men, the agricultural labourer. The labour of the East Coast has for a genera- 
tion or more been in the habit of emigrating to Burma, Ceylon or the Straits whenever times 
were bad, or the master was more than usually troublesome ; and in Tanjore district at any 
rate the labourers know well how to use the threat of emigration to extort better conditions 
from the master. Of late too the Government have started an organization to make a special 
study of labour and so far as may be possible to improve the conditions under which it works. 
Labour has learnt to assert itself and nothing that the master can do will ever succeed in driv- 
ing it back to the squalid stupor from which it has just been roused.** 
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Section Vl.—The Oecupationa of Women. 

«i 246- ^'lie occupations of women are exhibited in Subsidiary Table V . The pro- 
portion of female to male w'orkers in the whole population is shown as 466 per 
mille. The figures however arc subject to the unsatisfactory features already de- 
scribed in tlealing with the distinction of worker and dependant and the ratio 
gives an entirely inaccurate impression of any social or economic truth. As 
Mr. Grantham (Burma) remarks : — 

“ A 'woman "who gives only a small part of her time to a remunerated occupation counts 
in it an u worker just as much us a man who spends all hia working houis at his occupation. 
Logi«‘alJy manj^ ffunale workers should be shown as occupied principally in domestic duties, 
and having their remuntaated occupations as subsidiary occupations ; then a much fairer 
description of their occu])atiou8 woiild be obtained. It is not merely a matter of comparison 
with the figures for males ; it is a matter of women who s];end all their working time at occupa- 
tions in the same way us men ordinarily do being entered in the tables with only the same 
weight as thosi^ wlio give only a little time. As an examjile take what is perhaps the most im- 
portant instance namely the weaving industries. In a large number of houses the women have 
a lo:)m always ready for a little weaving to be done when time can bo spared from house- 
hold duties ; little by little in odd moments a piece of cloth is completed and the ends of the 
family budget holfied to meet. In other houses, especially where there are more daughters 
than are required to assist in cooking, etc., some women will specialise in weaving and give 
up the greater part of their time to it. Statistics which fail to distinguish these cases are ob- 
viously misleading ; and it is certain that if whole-time femali^s weavers were c'ountcd the 
figures would bo v<'ry different from those actually tabulated. In a great part of the delta the 
part taken by women even in agriculture is very small, because the physical conditions are 
held to forbid it. Women jjlough only rarely. They do not as a rule transplant paddy where 
the water is deep. They take part in the reaping, but contmoidy only to the extent of tying 
and gathering sheaves. They do not as a rule undertake the threshing. In other parts of tho 
country conditions are different. In parts of Promo district, with loamy soils and shallow w ater 
in tho ri(!<i-fielcLs, transplanting is not consid«!red a proper occui)ation for a man cxce]jt in spe- 
cial circumstances, and ho will not risk the banter ho would incur by doing it. But oven so 
it would bo f(Mind that a large number of tho women recorded as wor^rs \^ith some kind of 
agriculture as their princij)ul occupation really give a very snudlpartof their time to it and in 
England w'oiiien wlio only did as much would not bo regarded as having an occupation at all . So 
too for many occupations tlie tabulated female workers give a very small proportion of their 
time to tho occuipations shown for them. Moreover tho part actually taken by women is worth 
consideration. In a large number of the cases in whic^h a woman is described by Burmans as 
assisting in her husband’s work her share consists chiefly in cooking the food for him and his 
direct assistants. Many of tlie women were recorded as agricultural workers only because 
at tho time of tho preliminary enumeration of the cc'nsus they were actually camping with their 
husbands and children beside the threshing floor so that the whole family considered itself as 
jointly engaged in the work ; and in fact even tho tiniest baby who can toddle does at those 
times do Ids share by helping to tend tho cattle. 

The figures given for female w'orkers must be interpreted for each occupation according to 
the conditions under which it is carried on. The sum total for all occupations of the recorded 
figures includes women who give very different proportions of their time to those occupations, 
and in fact it includes many who give no more time to them than did other w’omen who did not 
consider the occasioiuvl help they gave their husbands constituted an occupation, so that it is 
really meaningless. .rW attempt Avas made to get bett«!r statistics by ha'ving a record made of 
women who gave the major part of their time to household duties. It would then have been 
possible to tabulate female workers who gave little time to household duties as genuine workers 
of w’hom the occupation recorded Was the principal occupation, and to shpw l;h^ occupations re- 
corded for the others as subsidiary to house-keeping. There are some difficulties in such cases 
us a man and wife running a shop together and taking equal part in ihc work until the wife has 
to cook dinner in the evening while her husband loafs about and smokes ; but these might have 
been left as roughnesses in the statistics. The real difficulty w’as that tho object of tho record 
was not appreciated, and consequently enumerators w'ere generally badly instructed and 
the rcc.ord was too badly made to be worth compilation ; so that the project had to bo given 
up after examining the records of some sample areas in districts for which the Deputy 
Commissioners had reported that the record had been done accurately.” 

Similarly of the tribal woman Major Fowle (Baluchistan) writes :■ — 

“ Of the tribal woman it was noted in the 1911 Report : — In theory she has no occupation 
at all ; she is a mere dependant on the family into which she was born or into which she has 
married. In actual fact she is one of the hardest workers in the family though most of her work 
is household drudgery and other lowly labour that the tribesman considers beneath his dignity 
If for instance, it is the man who ploughs the soil, sows tho seed and waters the crops it is the 
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woman who assiHta in the reaping and threshing, and whoso special duty is the grinding of the 
daily corn, and the making of the daily bread. Amongst the, nomads the flocks and htirds are 
the man’s special care, while the woman pitches the tent, milks and churns. Whether nomad 
or villager, the woman is the universal hewer of wood and drawer of water. In fact, without 
her the tribesman’s life would nyt bo w'orth living, and apart from other considerations it is 
no wonder that there arc so few indigenous bachelors in the Province. At the same time ask 
a tribesman to enumerate the workers in his household and ht) will only give the number of 
full grown men declining to dignify his women folk with the tithf of Morkers. thougli she jiro- 
bably often works a good deal harder than he does, and the difli<iulty rtnnains as to how — 
from the census point of view — to classify this maid-of-all-work.’* 

Dealing at present with occupation record in the population (;cnsu8 wo find cer- 
tain categories in which women workers are more numerous than men. In the 
textile industries spinning of cotton, wool, silk and other fibres is largely done by 
women, and both in cotton and wool spinrdng there are more than three times as 
many women workers than men, while among the total number of textile workers 
the proportion of women workers per 1,000 men workers is as liigh as 642. 
Another large industry in which women workers exceed the men in numbers is 
the food industry where there arc 1,259 females per 1,000 males. The number of 
women who pound rice or grind flour is more than five times the men and women 
are largely employed in the tobacco trade. The classes of mid wives, nurses and so 
forth and that of procurers and prostitutes naturally contain mostly women and 
among indoor domestic servants women are numerous viz. 519 per tlioiisand men. 
In the classes of unskilled labour the proportion of woi?ien workers is high, viz. 934 
among field labourers, 1,268 among grass sellers, 571 among fuel collectors, etc. ; 
while among the miners the proportion in the coal fields is 564 women per 1,000 
men. Among ordinary cultivators the proportion is 396 but it rises to 898 on 
the tea, coffee, etc., plantations. 


In comparing the figures of the present census with that of last in respect of 

the proportion of women workers we have to re- 
member that the ratio of women in the population 
generally has dropped and that there is in parti- 
cular a shortage of young adult females. The total 
number of women workers in the population in 
1911 was 466 against 455 in 1921. The compara- 
tive proportions in some of the main industries 
employing women are given in the margin. Wo- 
men workers have dropped in proportion in al- 
most all the large female industries. In view 
of the change in the sex-ratio and the difficulty 
in any case of distinguishing between women 
workers and dependants it would be dangerous to draw any economic t;onclusions 
from the figures. Similarly any comparison of the proportion of female workers 
would have to take into consideration the sex-ratio and age-distribution of the 
countries compared. Mr. Thompson points out that, as compared with 141 
female workers over 10 years old in Bengal per 1,000 male workers, the propor- 
tion in England and Wales was 325 in 1911. The comparison is subject to the 
defect pointed out above, but there is no doubt as to the loss of power to the com- 
munity in India by the seclusion of women from ])roductivc em})loymcnt other 
than child-beiwing. . Writing of economic conditions in the Punjab Mr. Calvert 
in his book “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab ” remarks : • 


No. of wotnon fi’ork- 
(*r» per 1,000 men. 


Occupation 


Onlinary ciiltJvatorB 
F1»'I(I laboiirrrH, etc 
PlantatioiiA (0) . 

Coal Mlno8, etc. . 
TcJctlles 

Food Industries . 
Trade 111 foodstulTs 
Dealers in erass, etc. 

„ „ fuel . 
Midwlvus, et<s. • 
Indoor HervnritH (181) 
J^abourerH unsprolflcd 
Unproductive 


1921. 

1911. 

396 

368 

846 

967 

898 

804 

62.'! 

51? 

642 

657 

1,259 ' 

1,647 

527 

594 

1,268 . 

1,264 

1,327 : 

1.806 

2,141 , 

2,798 

519 i 

622 

78U ; 

740 

591 

599 


“ There is a vast waste of female labour, due primarily to custom and prejudice. In 
most other countries the proportion of female labour to the whole is high ; wliile its efficiency 
is equal to the tasks performed ; the contribution to the national divideiul resulting from this 
forms an appreciable part of the whole. If there were in Western countries a movement aim- 
ing at the exclusion of female labour from all except purely domestic tasks, that movement would 
endanger the whole economic fabric, and, if successful, would involve those comiiries in ruin. 
The Punjab discards what in England and elsewhere is an absolutely necessary element in the 
maintenance of their civilisation. The fact that there are tribes, such as Brahmans and Kaj- 
puts, which do not allow their womenfolk even to work in the fields is alone sufficient to explain 
their poverty. The work of women as clerks, shopkeepers, post and telegraph operators, faetory 
hands, eto., and in connection with the fish industry, market garden, pit-tops, etc., has no counter- 
part here. In the course of generations the loss from this waste alone must have made material 
progress almost impossible. No European country could maintain its present standard of 
living without the assistance derived from female labour.” 
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Section VI J. — Oceufiation by Mace and Community. 

247. In rlculing witli the \'ariouK oeeiipatious and groups of occupations and 
espe(ually in describing the industrial distribution of the people we have indi- 
cated in nmiiy cases the chiss of people who are chiefly engaged in the various occu- 
pations, A comprehensive survey of the functional distribution of the population 
by religion or by social <Jommunity for the whole of India is of little value, even 
if it were possible to give it. Imperial Tables XX and XXI were designed to show 
respectively occupations by “ Religion ” and by “ Race or Caste ” ; but they are 
both optional tables and have not been prepared by all Provinces except in the 
case of the oecupationa of Europeans and Anglo-Indians (Table XXI). In a social 
organization which is so largely bused on functional groups it would be of interest 
to ascertain from the statistic;s how far traditional occupations are being abandoned. 
The figures, however, arc for various reasons of very doubtful value. Where the 
traditional occupation, as .in some of the lower groups, carries a stigma there is 
a reluctance to return it ; so much so that in Madras it was decided to abandon 
any reference to the traditional occupation and the colunm was omitted. The 
terms “cultivation”, “agricultural labour,” and “labour unspecified” are of 
such general inclusivcness that they form unfathomable "reservoirs of doubtful 
cases and their variations dominate and obscure tliose of the less numerous cate- 
gories. Even where the table of occupation by religion and caste have been pre- 
pared they have frequently been presented without comment on, or analysis of, 
the figures and I am net prepared to discuss figures of this sort, which depend so 
much on local conditions, without the assistsShce of loc'al analysis. For these 
reasons I have not had tables of occupation by community prepared for India, as a 
whole, and Imperial Table XXI shows the occupations in general categories of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians only. Of the 103, 406 male Europeans, 63, 638 
belong in some capacity to the category of Public Force i.e. the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Police ; over 9,000 to 'Fransport, i.e. largely railway, officials and about 
6,000 to Public Administration; 4,600 to Mines and Industries; 6,900 to pro- 
fessions ; 4,600 to trade, while there are about 4,200 imperf^t entries, a number 
which together with the known deficiency in the census of Europeans generally 
somewhat detracts from the value of the details. The abnormal constitution 
of the foreign European population is exhibited by the small number of depen- 
dants. t'iz. 62,000, as against 111,000 w'orkers. whereas the number of Anglo- 
Indian dependants is just about double the number of their workers. Nearly 
one-third of the Anglo-Indian males are employed on Transport, i.e. chiefly Rail- 
way, and the remainder mostly find employment as clerks and upper subordi- 
nates. 
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ruM, sn-oi'AM .<ai> OBDint. 


SUBSmiABT TABLE L 
GeneiBl distribution by oecupatlMi. 


N-rVUEKPfiR lO.000O»IOtU.POPrLAT«),. 


j 

PcrNoiiH KupiKirltMl. j Actual Workftti. I Aotoal Workcfs. Depnndaiita 


TOTAL. 

A.—PROBVCTION OF RAW MATKBlAhH. 

I. — Eiploitation of aolmali and Yegatation 

rasturu iiul Agrlcutturo 

(a) Ordinary eultiraiinn 

M Orou'ert ot fipreial produda and market gardrnina 

(c) Foreatry 

(d) Rat ing of farm iioeh 

((!) Raiding of small animah 

Flsliin^ find hunting 

f 

II. - -ExploltaHon of mineral! 

Mines 

Qiirirrios of hard rocks 

Suit, etc. ......... 


n.’-^VRRPARATIOy AND SUPPLY OP Hl.iTKRlAL 
SUBSTANVKS, 


lll.-lndiigtTV 


fi Textik'g . 

7 Mldc", skins nnd hard materials from the animal klngdofii 

8 Wood 

» VI(‘tais 

10 Oramics 


Clieniit'al prurlucts properly so called, and amilogous 

Food ImliiHtriea 

Industries of dross and the toilet 

(•'urnlturu liidustrlos 

Building industries . . ^ . . 

Coiwtriiction of moans of trans|)ort .... 
Production and transmission of physical forces (lieat, liuht, elec 
motive iKiwer, etc). 

Dtlier iiiiHcuilauoous and undefined industries 


I?.— Transport 

'I'ruisport by air 

Transport by water .... 

Transport by road 

Transport by rail 

Post oflico. Telegraph and Telephone services 


24 Bunks, establishments of credit, exchange and insuraner 
2fi Ilrnkeragi*. commission and export 

26 1 Trade In textiles ....... 

27 ; Trade in skins, leather and furs .... 

28 Trade in wooii 




Trade in midals . 

Trade in pottery, bricks nnd tiles 
Trade In cbemical products . 
Hotels, caffis. restAumnts, etc. 
Otlier trade in food-stufis 


Trade In clotlilng nnd toilet articles 

Trade in furniture 

Trade In building materials . 

Trade In means of transport 
Trade lu fuel ... % 


Trade in articles of luxury and those pertainlpg 
nnd scieiiees. 

Trade of other sorts 


to letters and the arts 


0.--PUBLTC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS, 

▼I.— PttkUo TOvoo 

Army 

Navy 

Airforce 

Police 


Vn.— (Order 45) Pubiio AdmlmitrattoD . 
Vin.->?lroteifloiie aod ttberal arte . 


Religion 

l.aw ......... . . 

Medicine 

Tnstriietinn 

f.etters and arts nn i Hclcnees 

D.^MlSCELLANEOUS 

IX. — (Order 51) Peieonettyliiff piinolpallF on their inooine . 

X. — (Order 62) Domeitio aertloe 

Xf^loiaindeiitly deaoilbed ooenpationi. (Oite 68.— General terms 
which do not indicate a definite occupation .) 

HI.— Unprodnottfo 

Inmates of Jatle, asylums and almshouses 

Becnars, vagrants and pro.4tRatee 

Other aneiamified non^prodnetlve iodnstrlee 
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SUBSIDIAB'S 


Number per 1<I,009 of populatioii 


NUMDKR PKR Ifl^OOO OF TOTA 



Occupation. 












a 

*2 

o 


India. 

Ajiiier- 
Merwa ra. 

.Vssam. 

Baluchis- 

tan. 

Bengal 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Bombay. 

Burma. 

c. r. 

and 

Bcrar. 

Ctmrg. 

Delhi. 

1 

¥ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


JOTAL POFULt nOA . 

10,000 

1 10,000 




10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10,000 


4 r It onuvTfON or ra ir 

7, SIS 

3,999 

S,947 

7,558 

7,885 

8,104 

6A80 

7,847 

7,776 

8A75 

9,930 


SI. LTi: RIALS. • 












I. —Exploitation o! animals and vegetation 

7,298 

5.199 

8,934 

7,617 

7,865 

.8,140 

6,481 

7,314 

7,761 

8.475 

8,915 

1 

and AKriruituro 

7,247 

5,199 

8.859 

7.117 

7,770 

8,107 

0,429 

7,192 

7,078 

^,108 

2,903 


(«/) Orditiarit rMltif'fUion 

(•y) (irnwt^ra tif Mijfriuf pfiNinct* and mar- 

7,0U 

4,90(i 

7,014 

6,094 

7,049 

7,9tf6* 

4,133 

6,S83 

7,393 

7,392 

2,776 


IS 

/; 

j a: 


S2 

8 

21 

193 

29 

927 

63 


f.'i’t gardentufj. 

(O Forrslru . . . • . 

id 

/2 

ti 

tf 

.» 

7 

30 

02 

7 

r:w 

J3 


(f/) Hainint/ of farm 

lih 


:>o 

734 

31 

IJO 

239 

53 

247 

VJ 

41* 


('’) liaising of amntl animals 

I 

.. 

t 


3 

•• 


1 

•• 


•• 

2 

l’iHhiii '4 aiul hunting . . • > 

51 


75 

70 

95 

33 

52 

122 

83 

7 

12 


11. Exploitation ol minerals 

17 

30 

13 

41 

20 

54< 

8 

33 

16 

• • 

16 

:> 

Miiii'.i ...... 

13 


12 

:)8 

20 

42 

*1^ 

22 

13 



4 

O’t.'in iis Ilf lianl rock»« .... 

•> 

30 

1 



5 

3 

8 

2 


7 

5 

.Salt, cti- 




3 

.. 

7 

3 

3 


•• 

8 


H. -^rtiKrARATiox AKrn sr/rpLT 


3,948 

679 

1,996 

1,499 

1,190 

9,146 

1,763 

1,473 

1,060 

8,950 


or SiATERlAL Sl'RST.iSCKS. 









ni. Industry 

^049 

1,514 

244 

440 

761 

663 

1,814 

661 

915 

401 

3,088 


’IVxtili*** ...... 

21H 

389 

01 

17 

215 

127 

380 

« 88 

293 

20 

358 

D 

Iliili*^. skiiiH .and lisird mati'riah frurn the 

23 

*J5 

o 

. , 

0 

5 

48 

1 

8 

3 

no 


animal kiiiKiiom. 












D 

Wo(i(i 

114 

89 

45 

#*•3 

81 

72 

145 

163 

mi 

74 

142 

0 

.MftalH ...... 

57 

89 

13 

90 

42 

5.5 

05 

32 

70 

38 

201 

10 

...... 

70 

90 

19 

17 

59 

57 

75 

23 

01 

28 

207 

11 

(’Iiciiiical firodiiots properly no called, and 

38 

40 

3 

.5 

33 

38 

24 

jr> 

21 

5 

95 


unaloifiMi.s. 











• 

12 

Fooil indii-^lrlort ..... 

98 

Oft 

20 

44 

87 

102 

58 

170 

nr, 

73 

1.52 

i:{ 

liirlu-4.ri<<N of drcHH and the toilet . 

235 

308 

42 

100 

122 

141 

214 

87 

232 

105 

802 

14 

Kiirnlture liidiKtrii’.^ .... 

1 

1 

1 

, . 

“l 



1 

**’ 1 


19 

15 

liuildlnu tiidii'dries .... 

55 

112 

7 

20 

42 

18 

97 

1ft 

23 

63 

373 

10 

Coimti'iietion Ilf iiimn'i of t.ruiiMpori 

2 


1 

1 

.5 


2» 

7 

. , 

5 

7 

17 

18 

Friiiliici ion and f raitMiulMskui of {ihyHical 
foreiv4 thi'ui. lit^lit, electricity, motive 
power, ete.i. 

Other ndsccItuiieoUN and undefined in- 

1 

107 

• • 

* * 


1 


* »> 



• • 

30 

229 

24 

77 

01 

48 

102 

58 

70 

77 

586 


dll'itrlCri. 












IV. - Transport 

137 

876 

99 

382 

156 

75 

205 

269 

113 

166 

613 


'I’ra import hy air ..... 

*24 











•ill 

'rraimiMirt by water .... 


*22 

1 

”48 

8 

53 

*90 

2 


18 

21 

'riJih-fiort by road .... 

88 

*133 

53 

215 

05 

41 

57 


63 

153 

273 

22 

'rrans|iort by rail ..... 

39 

731 

J8 

155 

34 

23 

81 

2J 

40 


283 

2a 

ro'.t oiliee, Telegraph and Telephone 

.•ier\ lei-t. 

0 


0 

11 

8 

3 

J4 

7 

■i 

13 

39 


V. -Trale ... 

573 

^^9 

336 

404 

513 

382 

727 

833 


409 

3,549 

24 

ilAulv'i, e'•tabliHllmeIltN of credit, cxeliungc 
and iiisiiranoe. 

32 

120 

ft 

15 

33 

11 

46 

17 


12 

112 

2.1 

Ilrokeruire. eoniiiiisriion and export • 

8 

8 

1 

5 

0 

1 

26 

13 

3 

2 

30 

20 

Trade In textile-* ..... 


10« 

20 

111 

48 

15 

08 

42 

20 

4 

252 

27 

Trailc In r.kiim, |i*atlicr and furs 

1 7 

11 

9 

3 

15 


8 

2 

3 

.3 

15 

28 

Trade In wood ..... 

7 

4 

8 

1 

7 

0 

7 

26 

4 

3 

19 

29 

Trade in metals ..... 

•> 


3 


2 

1 

4 

4 

.. 

4 

13 

30 

Trade In pottery, bricks and tiles . 

2 


1 


1 

3 

2 

1 

•j 

2 

8 

31 

Trade in chemical prodiietM 

4 

1 

2 

7 

3 

•> 

3 

8 

3 

1 

44 

32 

Holds, caWs, rcntjuirant'^, etc. 


12 

«> 

7 

0 

15 

24 

38 

9 

27 

17 

33 

other ir.adc in foud-stuffs 

294 

31ft 

230 

118 

322 

219 

300 

271 

298 

113 

570 

.31 

Tra<le in clothing and toilet arlicles 

9 

12 

1 

4 

5 

3 

13 

6 

3 

27 

157 

;i5 

Trade in fnrnitiiro .... 

h 

.1 

8 

2 

10 

<> 

fi 

14 

4 

12 

23 

30 

Trade in building materials 

2 

T 

T 


•9 

1 

3 

9 

1 

1 

54 

37 

Trade in means of transport . 

1 1 

32 

3 

8 

3 

•j 

24 

18 

4 

4 

26 

38 

rrftih In fuel ..... 

It* 

05 

*» 

7 

7 

20 

30 

9 

26 

9 

17 

39 

Prado in articli's cf luxury anil those 


19 

10 

6 

15 

9 

• 22* 

10 

13 

10 

OR 


pertaining to bdtera and the arts amd 
HClencts. 












40 

Trade of otbe^ sorts .... 

os 

119 

23 

110 

28 

70 

142 

345 

20 

176 

107 


V.—PPRIAC iDUlXXSTR ATIOX 

319 

759 

105 

631 

939 

140 

469 

881 

960 

944 

7;90 


A\0 LIBKR.4L ARTS. 







VI. -Publio liroe 

69 

161 

82 

402 

37 

^28 

85 

58 

eg 

20 

196 

n 

Army ...... 

21 

115 

1 

303 

1 


20 

8 

3 

1 

146 

42 

Nave ...... 











43 

Airforce .•••«. 




2 








44 

Polic.' 

45 

40 

’*21 

37 

”30 

” 28 

05 


62 

*’ 29 

” 50 

a 

Vll. -(Order 45) Public AdmloisirAtion 

84 

135 

20 

101 

30 

25 

183 

78 

79 

71 

179 


,VI11. —Professions and liberti arts 

169 

456 

123 

128 

165 

87 

104 

215 

116 

148 

845 

40 

lli-ll'.»ioii 

7H 

233 

ft? 

71 

07 

45 

92 

118 

08 

82 

153 

17 

1 Law . ' 

1^ 

11 

8 

2 

19 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4 

20 

48 

Medicine ...... 


25 

10 ! 

10 

37 

11 

18 

43 

8 

16 

67 

10 

limtnictioii . . . . 

25 

37 

20 

h 1 

24 1 

13 

40 

20 

16 

25 

65 

50 

Letter'* nil 1 arts .and sciences . . 1 

21 

150 

12 

31 

18 

12 

32 

20 

18 

16 

50 

. 

J> InisCELLA NBOVS. 

€14 

771 

909 

685 

454 

540 

908 

589 

491 

925 

laoo 

51 

IX.— (Order 51) Persons living ptineipally on 
their iuoome. 

15 

42 

6 

9 

8 

2 

32 

10 

4 

7 

90 

52 

X.— (Order 62) Domestlo eervioe 

144 

279 

65 

316 

145 

151 

188 

66 


138 

Ha 

53 

XI. — InsufPrientlf daeeribed oeoapaliou. 

(Order 53. -•Oenera! tenns whleli do nut 

361 

269 

57 

172 

806 

348 

578 



67 

mm 

V 

ludicate a delliiltu ucciiimtion.) 
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3Lis.....xrnprodnoUee 

104 

191 



96 

46 

180 

87 


19 


54 

InmaiMt of Jails, asylums and ahnahousce 
j^gar^b vagrantg an 1 prostittites 

5 

Oft 


Wr 

■9 

3 

92 

3 

42 

7 

128 


3 

64 

2 

17 



^ Other uiirlaMinod nan-pniductive Industries 

Kl 


B 

H 



25 


1 


mM 
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TABLE XL 


supported by each order of occupation. 


Population supported. 


United (’(Mitral 

Punjab. i’ro- Buroda. India 
viiKM's. {Ayfnty). 


10,000 10.000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 

0,041 0,790 ^,^130 0,001 3,371 3,173 

6.638 6,783 5.839 6,666 6,654 8.173 

6,635 6,772 5,097 6.651 5,4.1H 8,103 


24 

10,000 

s,ooo 


10,000 

0,000 




TOTAL iWI LATIOA. 

f A.— vKoinmoN oir HAW 

• MATKiilALS, 

) I.— Eiploitation ol auimali and Tmtatioi:. 

I Pasture and AgricuMiire. 

' (a^ Ordivarji cultivation. 

I {b) (Jroivfm of h/nruil produits erd niarktt 
gnrJnnnff. 


(c) FoTrHtry. 
|(f0 Haihing of 


farm 


2 (e) Kaisitig of *maU tininials. 

2U0 Fishing and liujitlng. 

9 n .— Eiploitation of mineraJs. 

2 Miner.. 

5 (/uarric's of hard rocks. 

2 Suit, rtc. 

!^J^on n.— rHK pa it a tiok a xm supply 

OF MATFJU AL SVJtSTAXCXCS, 
1,800 111.- Industry. 

.■:-76 Tcxtiicfi. 

1 Hides, hkliiM, and liunl materials from the 
animal Kingdom. 

301 Wood. 

10.3 Metals. 

CeranilfH. 

(hciidoalh prod nets pro jierlyso called, and 
aim logons. 

401 Food iiulnstrie.s. 

21 :i J ndiiMricb of dress and tbo toilet 

1 Fiirni! lire industries. 

24 Building induytn(>s. 

3 roiistruetlon of means of tTansf ort. 

1 Product ion and Iraiismissloii of pliyalral 

forei.s (h(*at. light, rleetrlelly, luotlve 
l>owrr. etc.). 

77 Other miseellutieons and undi fined In- 
dustries. 

887 IV.— Tranaport. 

,, Transport by air.* , 

86 Transjiort by water. 

121) Transport by road. 

6 Trons|K)rt by rail 

Post Ofllce, 'Jelegraph and Tclephono 

BiTVioes. 

V.- Trade. 

IlnnkK, eHtabIi.shmenta of credit, exchange 
and Insurance. 

UroktTHge, cominisHlon and export. ' 
Trade in textiles. 

'I rnde in skins, leather and furs. 

Trade in w ood. 

Trade In metals. 

Trade In pottery, bricks srd tiieg. 

Trade in ehemieui prodiias. 

Ihitels. rnf6s, reKtniimiitJ>, etc. I 

528 OthiT trade In food-stiilfs. 

. . Trade In clothing and toilet artfclea. ^ 

• 

8 Trade In furniture. 

15 1'rnde in building materiala. 

3 'J'rnde in means of transport. 

16 Trade in fuel, 

r, Trade |n nrflcJes of liivnry and those 
pertaining to letters nnd the aits and 
.sciences. 

I Trade of other soi^*. 

I r.-^PUBTAC ABMISISTRATIO 
AXD LIBKBAL AJtTsf 

VI.— Poblielorea. 

15 Army. 

. . Xavv. 

.. Air force. 

10 Police. 

103 Vn.-<0i6er 46) Public Adnlaiatratioii. 

366 Vm.- Profaaaiona and libera) arta. . 

113 Jlrliglon. 

20 Tmw. 

64 Medk'lne. 

80 Instruction. 

61 Letters and arts and Bclenceg. 

,900 J1,^MXSCELLANKOUS, 

14 IZ.- (Order 61) Penope living piinetoallv 
on their inoome. 

41 X.— (Order 62) Domeetio Service. 

1,136 ZI.- loeufRciently deecribed Oeon 

(Order 68.^«eiierB| teitoii which do noft 
Jiidieato a definite occupation.) • 

16 zn .— Unproductive, 

Inmates of jallH, asviuma and Ahnuliouaea 
Beggar*, vagrants and rrostltutca. 

Other nnclaaaldcd non^mdiicttvg 
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CHAFTBB Xn.— K>CCUPATION. 


SUBSmiART 


Dlsfribattra of the agriciiltiiral, Indnstriiil, 
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TABLE m. 


commercial aad profesidmial populatimi by loealily . 


PlROSNTAdJi ON 
COMMERCIAL 
POPCLATION OF 




43 57 


PiiOFBSHlONS. 


ProiHir PkR»-KNTAOE UN 

tlono£ pbofessional 

profoiiHloil- POPULATION OF 

Population ul popula- 
supportod by tion oor 


profesatons. 


12 13 


44 66 I l 6 , 0 i 0 .S 71 


L’roFince. I ^ 

State or I Actual liepoi 

workers. aut 


PKKOENTAUE ON 
PERSONS FOLLOWING 
punniiH I OTllEU orcrpATlONs 
iv.pul.tkm I ( O'' 


supported by 


ncRiipatioiis 


30 * 770,723 


Actual I Uepeiitl 
workers. I ants. 



I Ajmer^Merx^arn. 


Q I AiidninauH and Nicobara* 


50 I 50 


4C, I .tssAiii. 


46 54 


1 ,^ I Hnliicliistnii. 


43 57 


47 lleuitnl. 


4 P I Kihiir niid OrisMi. 


3 , 077.612 


I Hntiibay. 


1 , 206.662 


44 I Hurmo. 


1 , 562,080 


42 I Central Provinn*^ Hhd P,»‘iar 


00 :u I c»»orK. 


Ti.s I 42 I Ocliii. 


3 , 708,205 


:>1 lU I Madras. 









3 , 568 , 1.56 I 


2 , 000,020 


1 , 041.080 


.■»s I 42 I P. Proviiie*' 


i:. • 55 Punjab. 


:i!l I • 11 I Ciiitrd PiMXlnee.: 


Jiaroda SUte. 


10 I Central India 


Cochin .state. 


l:t I Caalinr State. 


46 I ll>di'rabail State, 


57 I Kashmir .State. 


01 ( -My^rc State. 


45 I Mnjputana 


26 I Sikkim state. 


»7 I Travain-ore State. 


liMtnr Rod V MUl ptolaoiloiiRl by Sub-cliiea Ylll. 
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CHAPTER Xn.— OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABIR IV. 


Spipfted occupations* 1921 and 1911. 


Onirr 





I'UPULATION SUPPORTED IN 

1 

Peroentugn of 
variation. 

iNo. 





1921. 

1911. 


1 

- 





4 

5 


TOTAL POPI'LATIOX 




si6.05.>,re:ti 

313,470,014 

-t-*H 


A.’- ritOniJCTIOK Ol' It A if' MATKHIA 1.8 . 


• 


281A04AO:t 

997,080,093 

-1- V8 


I.— Exploitation ol animals and Tosstation .... 




230.662.360 


+1-8 

1 

, rastiirt* liiul Agricultim* 




229,0 t.’i.0 19 

224,095,900 

+ 1*9 


Flbhiiik* uml limit lug 




1,mi7.33l 

1,851.583 

— 13*3 

H| 

11.— Exploitation ol minerals 




542.053 

•629,609 

-i-2-8 


iMlni’-i 




398.9(18 

37.'), 927 

-fOl 

H| 

Quurrii'.x of luinJ rorkn 




Tl.*)!.'* 

75.124 

— *6 

H 

Sait, rtf 

• 


• 

08,1 10 

78,258 

—12*9 


/i. - PRlCrA RATION A Mi SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

• 

SS,CI!S,094 

38,100,003 

—4\3 


111.- Industry 

. 

. 

. 

33.167.018 

36,3i».704 

—6*0 

1 

TfXtilfs ' 

llk|f'!>, skills anil hiinl iiiatfrinls from the aniiual kingdom . 

Wood 

31ctiil.‘< 

• 



7,847.829 

731,124 

3.013.r*83 

1.802.208 

8,290.071 

717.991 

3,799.892 

1,801,145 

—6*4 
.}-l*8 
— 1*9 
—3*1 

10 

u 

12 

13 

Ccrnniif- 

rhfiiiifftl produft'f properly so calif d, and uiuilogous . 

FoimI indiiht.rifH ....... 

Indu.xtrifs of dre-^** and the toilet ..... 

. 



• 2,21.5,041 

1,194,203 
3,100,301 
7.425,213 

2,240,210 

1,241,587 

3,711,075 

7,750,609 

— 1-1 
— 3*8 
—16*4 
— 4-1 

M 

15 

Ifl 

J7 

18 

Fiirnltnrf indiidrif.s 

Jtuilding iiidiiMrii'H 

t'^oii'itriiftion of iiifun.s of traiihport ......... 

Vrod lift ion and tran.srnls.<>ion of phy.<«ira] forcf.s (heat, Ilghti electricity, iiiotiA'e power, 
ftf.). 

Other inlsffllaijfoii.s and iindffliifd iiidUKtrlf!!i ....... 

• 27,005 

1,753,720 
52.793 
21,881 

3.378.9.17 

39,208 

2,062.403 

56,036 

11,384 

8,527,843 

—31*0 
—14*9 
— 6*7 
+ 72*9 

—4*2 


IV.— Transport 

. 

. 

. 

4,331.064 

6.028.978 

-13*8 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Trail-port hv air . . . « . 

Tnin^port by water 

M'rant«i)ort by mud ........ 

'rran.H|Mirt by rail ........ 

I'o-l ottli'f, Telegraph and Telfpboiif aervIeoH . 




020 

74.'»,399 

2.115,949 

1,231,672 

207,40.5 

' 982,760 
2,781.938 
1.002,493 
201,781 

- 24*1 
—22*8 
4-15*0 

4-2*7 

• 

V.-Trade 




18,114.622 

17,766,883 

4-20 

2» 

27 

Hanks, eHtublisiiinonts of eredif, exchiinge nnd iiburauco . 

llrokerage, eomndsflloii and I'xport 

Tnido 111 textiles 

Trade In .-kltm, leather and furs 




993,492 

242,028 

1.280.277 

233.802 

1,220.187 

240.85H 

1,277.409 

290,712 

~18*5 

4-7 

1*6 

-211 

28 

20 

30 

ai 

Trade In wood ........ 

Traile in ini'tHls 

Traile in |Kit.tery, hrleks and tiles 

Trade in ehemieal prodllets ...... 




227,007 

01,088 

02,497 

120.(»2S 

221.8.18 

59,766 

101,981 

1 171,927 

4-1*2 

4-8*2 
— 38*7 
—■30*1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

• 

Hotel.-, eaftV, redaiirunts, ete 

Other trade in food'stiilN ...... 

Trade in eloOilng and toilet nrticle.s 

Trade in furniture 




700,332 
9,282.051 
284,^8 
173, ra8 

719,052 

9.478,868 

306,701 

173,413 

—1*7 
—2*0 
—7*1 
— 1 

37 

3K 

30 

4U 

Trade in buildiud matrriul>i . 

'ITude in lueuiiM of tniiis|Hirt .......... 

'I'nole In fuel ............. 

'ITade in urt.lrles fif luxury and tlioso pertalulng to letters and the arts and sciences 
'I'rade of other Mirti ........... 

70,810 

331,900 

519,290 

459,868 

3,048,570 

84,61 3 
239.396 
524.962 
522,130 
2,114,110 

--0*2 
•1-38-6 
- 1*0 
--11*0 

1-44-2 


PUBLIC AliMJMSTRATION ANB LIBERAL ARTS 



9,840,030 

10,430,404 

— 


VI. -Pablic force 




2,181.697 

2.398,586 

—00 

41 

Army 




757.38.3 

665.278 

+ 13-8 


Navy 





• • ' 4,640 

—87*6 

43 

Air foret' ......... 




1.03.1 

•• 

•• 

44 

rollee . • . 




1,422,010 

1.728,668 

— 17«7 

■a 

VII.— (Order 46) Public Administration 




e.e«8,88S 

2.648.006 

—1 


VIII.— Profession! and liberal arts 




6.080.571 

6,409.818 

— M 

40 

Koliglnn 




2,4.17,614 

2,769.489 

—11*2 

47 

#•••■••••* 




336,610 

308.408 

4-10*0 

48 

Mediriuo ......... 




650,583 

626.900 

4*6*2 

40 

justruetioii 




805,228 

674.303 

4-19*4 

.Ml 

I.»'tters and arts and sciences 




761,686 

1,085,023 

—26*4 * 


JI.^MIsrELLAXEOUS 

• . • 



X9, 403,084 

17,890,833 


51 

IX.- (Order 61 ) Persons living ptindpallj on tbeir income 

• 



470.836 

640476 

—11*1 

52 

X.— (Order 52) Domeeiic service ^ • 

• • 



4.670.151 

4.699.080 

—•6 

53 

XI.*— Insufllciently described occupations. (Orde r 5.1.— General terms which do not 
dieute A deflultc oeeiipaliun) . • 

iu- 

11.098.666 

9,236.217 

+90*1 


xn.— Unproductive 

. • 

• 


8.868.682 

8.461.881 

*-5*7 

54 

Inmates of Jails, asylums and almshouses .... 

• 

. 


145,4«7 

132.610 

+9*6 

. 55 

Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes ..... 

. 

. 


3,020.680 

8,318,771 

—8-9 


Other unclosslicd nou>prodiictlve industries . • 

• 

• 


87,385 

•• 

•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Occupations of f^ales by orders and selected groups. 


0 


Numjikk ok actual 

Xiiinbe 

r 


XrainwR ok AinfUAi# 

Number 


WUKKEKH. 

uf 

<3 


WOKIvKUS. 

of 

'A 

Otnipiition. 



females 





feiiiaieH 

g 


• 

per 

O 

I Leupatlon. 



fier 

1 


Males. 

Feinules. 

1.000 

llllUcs. 

1 


Males. 

Females. 

l.OiMI 


1 

— m — 

•b 

3 

4 


1 

2 

3 

4 


TOTAL POPULATION 

100.609,843 

46,803,710 

466 


7.— HidM, skins and hard materials from 

269.211 

, 50,002 






the animal kingdom 

289 


A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

72.334.610 

33.701.112 

466 

30 

TanniTM, eiirrierH. leather dressiTr^and 





l,~KXVT^OITATION OV ANI 




10 

leather dyers, ete. .... 
Makers nf leather articles siieh as trunks. 

144,733 

37,289 

258 


HALS ANn VEGETATION 

7.;?,ODD,.0.7, 

? 33,SS8,4Si 

» 400 


water bagn, saddlery or harneH.M, «?tc., 
cxc'liiiling nrtlcICH of drt'ss 

98.976 

21*389 

216 


1. Paiture and Acriculture 




41 

Furriers and imtmoiih 0 (;cupied with 





71.626.800 

33.416.903 

467 

42 

feather^, aud bristles ; brush makers 
Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., w'orkers 

874 

275 

315 

ia) Ordimru cnltication .... 


nsjifijsr 

32,189,510 

473 


(except button) . . 

5,628 

910 

169 

1 

2 
3 

liiuomo from rent of ii^riciilturol land . 
Urdinury cultivutorH . . . . 

Agente, managora of landed eatatus (not 

‘J.anib 1 77 
53,171,170 

1,036,528 

21,100,716 

385 

3U6 


8.— Wood 

1,S38,1SI 

341,814 

278 


planters), clerks, rent collcctorH, etc. . 

230,010 

20,220 

122 



4 

Farm Hcrvanta ..... 

2,2.52iA00 

1.0e7;758 

474 

43 

Sawyers ...... 

92.813 

:.,340 

r» 

Field labourers 

0,100,2 10 

8,865,284 

034 

44 

Carpent4Ts, turners and joiners, eie. 

834,485 

42.809 

51 




45 

Basket makers and other Inilustrii's rtf 





(h) Qrowfm of special products and market 





wrmdy matiTlal, luetuding leaves niid 
tbateliers >ind biiildi'rs wTirking with 


293.059 

942 


gardeninff ..... 

Sin A 17 

602,775 

712 


bamboo, nada or similar mab'rials . 

31 1.894 

0 

Tea, coffee, eineliona, riiliber and indigo 
piantiitions 

528,830 

474,626 

808 


9.— Mstals 

037,625 

87,608 

137 

7 

Fruit, flower, vegetabh!, betel, vine, 










urcca nul, etc., growers . 

317.017 

128J40 

403 


10.— 41eran)fcs 

743, 4S3 

341,883 

460 


(c) Forestry 

170,015 

78,927 

461 


Makers of glass and iTvstal ware 

2,172 

850 

301 

M 

Forest oiliuer.s, rangi'is. guards, etc. 

34,452 

2.108 

64 

55 

Poitt'rs and (‘artbeii ftipn and bowl 
makers ...... 

.591,043 

301,008 

514 

0 

Wood-eutters ; fire-wood, (AttMdiu, 

rubber, etc., collectors an«l ebarcuai 

57 

Olliers (luosaie, tale, mlea, ulaitasler, 
r*tc., workers) .... 

2,375 

1,412 

595 


biirnJTs ..... 

131,863 

75,:ioo 

671 




10 

Lae collectors ..... 

3.730 

1.120 

381 







(ri) liaising of farm s/ocA* . 

2,350,25 S 

541,113 

230 


11.— Ohemioal products properly so called, 
and analogrius .... 

872,987 

804.217 

■1 

11 

rattle and buffalo breeders and 1 eepors 

1 31.3,480 

105,286 

307 

61 

Manufacture and ri'flnlng of veg(>table 


190,380 


12 

Sbeep, g(Mit and pig l»re(>ders 

134,272 

37,440 

270 


oils 

339,154 


13 

Dreeders of other aiiimuls (horses, mules. 


64 

Others (soap, candli's, lae, eiiteli per- 
fumes and misecilaiicoiis drug^) 

1,150 

375 

14 

camels, asses, etc.) .... 
Uerdsinen, sbepherdM, goatherds, etc. . 

0,162 

1,869,324 

2,075 

306,603 

226 

212 


11,070 


(e) liaising of small animals . 

7,352 

4,278 

582 


18.— Food industries .... 

732,960 

921,405 

1%S3 

15 

Birds, btM's, cle. .... 

1,703 

614 

361 

05 

lliee poumlers ami buskers ami Hour 


6iri,tt77« 

5.284 

16 

8ilk worms 

5,640 

3,664 

640 


grinders 

ijo,r>7i» 




67 

1 drain pnrebers, ete. .... 

117,464 

180,371 

l,.»h7 


2. Fiihing and hunting 




71 

Makers of sugar, molasses ami giir 

20,305 

1 5.020 

767 


673,144 

171.617 

899 

73 

Brewers and distllliTs 

4,471 

2,422 

542 




75 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and 


2.5,230 


17 

Fishing 

544,424 

162,170 

208 


gauja 

22,627 

18 

Hunting 

28,720 

0,347 

325 


IS.—Indnstries o! drMs and the toilet . 

2,498,204 

906,638 

363 


%I.--EXPLOITAT10N OF MINER- 

1 ^34,BS7 



76 

Hat, cap and iurltaii makers 

3.796 

1.302 

:{43 


A TtS • • • • ■ • 


119,802 

480 

80 

82 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

OthcT Industrfee (’ounectud with the 

024,640 

478,356 

766 







toilet (tattnmTs, shampouers, bath 


7,016 

1,078 


3.— Mint! 

179.783 

86,489 



houMCS, etc.) 

3,562 

10 

20 

21 

Foal mines 

Petroleum wells .... 

Mines and iiu*tnt1lc minerals (gold. Iron, 

131,247 

11,310 

74,024 

706 

564 

70 


14.— Fornitore indnitriee 

10,382 

1,684 

168 


manganese, etc.) .... 

37.226 

10,660 

287 

81 

Upholshirers, tent makers, etc. . 

• 

1,500 

760 

5U4 


4.— ^arriei ol hard rookt— 









22 

QUARRIKS OP HARD KOOK6.— [Other 





16. — Building industriei 

697.942 

204,003 

886 


ininerato (jade*, diamonds, limestone, 





Lime burners, ctunent workers , 

23,397 

14,403 

619 


cic.)l • • 

’ 31,611 

14,026 

444 

86 

Excavators and widl-si nkers 

129,944 

68,780 

560 


6.'~8alt. etc 

83,203 

18,177 

Koa 



22,081 

813 

37 

23 

24 

Bx)ck, sea and marsh salt . 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum and other 

0,452 

3,044 

417 


16.— Oonitrootion of means of transport 




substances soluble in water 

13.811 

9,2.33 

669 

03 

17.— Prodnotion and transmission of 






B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

18.027,843 

7,717,816 

488 


physical forces (beat, light, eleotrieity, 
motive power, eto.). (ibis works, nnd 
clcetric light an 1 iKiwer) . 

9,814 

1,700 

173 


III.^INnUBTBT .... 

tO,68S^H79 

3,040,001 

479 


18.— Other miaoellaneonc and undeSned 

1,106,126 

393,063 

i 

• 




indnstriei 


S.~Textilei 

8,466,896 

1,676,378 

648 

90 

Makers of bangles, or beads or neeklai'es 



HI 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing , 

148,240 

87,434 

500 


of other mab‘rml than gIa.Hs, ami 
roakereof snangtes, rosaries, linguius 
and saered tnreuds .... 




26 

27 

Cotton spinning .... 

Cotton sfKing and weaving . 

115,0.30 

1,.530,784 

352,670 

732,064 

3,066 

i7r. 


32,000 

20,375 

28 

.Tute spinning, pressing and weaving . 

252,074 

52,082 

mmM 






20 

Rop(>, twine and string 

0<M67 

114.134 

1,266 






30 

Other flbres (e.ocoHuut, aloes, llax, hemp, 






31 

32 

straw, etc.) 

Wool carding ami spinning 

W(*avlng of woollen blankets 

22,405 

4.018 

50,634 

67,118 

12,704 

27,883 

2.539 

3,184 

468 


ir.’-TRANSFORT . . . . ^ 

1,708,309 

904,808 

lie 

33 

WVavlng of woollen carpi^ts 

5.087 

1,710 
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34 

85 

36 

37 

Milk spinners 

Kllk weavers 

Hair, camel and horse hair . 

Dyeing, bleai'hlng, printing, preparation 
and sponging of textiles . 

rr£])c, ein broideries, fringes, etc.. 

7.001 

27,033 

380 

17,706 

28.082 

550 

2,520 

1,072 

1,447 


89.— Transport by water 

81.— Transport by road 

386,400 

867,779 

13,315 

162,065 

39 

178 

88 

64,540 

33,502 

510 


88.— Transport by rail . 

495.986 

36,160 

73 

and insiiincicutly described textile in- 
dustries 

118,014 

65,845 1 

m 

20 

88.-Fottonoe, Telegraph and Telephone 
•ervioea ..... 

76,986 

ii 2,888 

38 


Nora.— Thorp are no fouiato worken In Order lO.'^TraoHport by air. 
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SUBSmiABT TABLE V oomd. 
llcciipations of females by ordeis sod selected groape— contd. 


NrxnEB OF Actual 
WOBREB fl. 


Oocupikfiiiri. 


MiilfM. I ForoalcM. 


Number 
of o* 

fomaloM pe; 

por p, 

1,000 S 

males. Jg 


NUIIBBB or ACTUAL 
WORKBU. 


Occiigptioil. 


r.^TVAT^K . . . 

84. -BAnkf, eatablUliiiieiitf ol oredit. at' ; 
•hBiiffeiuidiiiiiiraiioe.(Jbink 

tuonrv loiidem, l•xcllatl);p ami ill- ■ 
luiancc uRents, money ehuimeM :iii<l , 
iTokers .‘ind their i mploy^!*) 


86.— Brokerage, oommiiiion and export j 

(Br.^kers, rommlHhion ituii- ' 

inerei'il trii\ellorFi, warehouH* nuiii'iii 
ainl eroplnxds) 


20. • Trade In textilei. (Trii>ie in piece 
uriO(|>, wool, cotton, «llk, hair and 
otlier textile^) .... 


87. Trade in ekine, leather and fare. ('I'rade. 
In skins, lenthoT. furs, fniitlicrs. horn, | 
•te.. and the articl«‘H made I'rnm thoRp); 


8.— Trade In wood [Tnide In wood (not i 
Are wood), cork, hark, (•aiiilaMt ' 
thatch, fitc., and the artleloR made ; 
from tliese] 


89.— Trade in mettle. (Tra''e in metals, 
mnohlncry, knives. tooN. ete.^. 


30.— Tirade in pottery, brioks and tiles 


81.— Trade in chemical products. 

In chcmleid pro<liict<i (i.ni^s, <lye.s, 
paints, iRdrnloum, explnslves, ete.^] . 


38.— Hoteli, oalAs, reitauranti, etc. 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aernled waters 
nnd ic»i 


38.— Other trade in lood-stuils 

Fish denlerR . . . | 

HellerB of milk. hiilhT, clue, poultry. ■ 

egKH, ct<- j 

Selh-r^ of sweef meats, sii^zar, mrr and ' 

inolmtses 

(arilamom. iMtil-lruf, vetzelahlri-. fruit ' 

and eree.a lint wllers . ! 


34.-^ Trade in clothing and toilet articles. ! 
• [Til He in ready-iniiHe clollHm' nnd i 
' ot hr I' art h len f.f Hu’rs nm: 'In’ toikt j 
(luits . iiir.hn tl.'i.', ?oeVs. ;f.iuyiPMili- 
hin rs. prrtiiiM K. ete.')| . i 


36.- Tredo^in Ivrritnre 

Trade in fnrnitnre, runs ts. < iirtUM,.. and 
b<drllnR;,|^^ ..... 


36. Trade in building materials C'lado | 
in I iiiJHIni' iimterialH iHhn fliait j 
brU'kM, tile> and wiNidv iiiMteiiiil* i . 


37.- Trade in means of transport . 


U 7 n 8,47B,40B 


0.-PUBLIC ADMUISTRATIOir AND 
LIBERAL ARTS .... 


VI.-’M^UBLIC FOBCB 
41.— Army . 

157 48. Navy . 

IfiS 43.- Air Force 

44.— Police . 


3i66a^774 46L486 

993,130 40,389 

483.780 8.681 

317 88 

868 i 3 

516.860 1 raTSl 


71,Cd6 1 

38,666 

470 

20,784 ; 

i 

4.141 

108 

18.141 1 

16,422 

860 


F/i. {ORDER 43) rURLIC AD^ 

MtlNlSTHATlOS .1 931,340 74,000 


r SESSIONS A SD LXR-\ i 

ERA r. ARTS .11,739,984 1 331,043 \ 


46.-ReUgion 


1.818 149.S 


47.- Law . 0 . . i 96.998 | 


40,387 

8,007 

j 

246 

224,264 

1 

121780 

666 

152.282 

07,789 

612 

!,788.660 

1.469,164 

627 

240,597 1 

i 

1 190,618 

817 

212.163 j 

222,348 

018 

137,525 i 

1 

81,802 

595 

1 

•118,490 j 

332,193 

741 

78.«()8 1 

99.689 

1,20.*4 


26,038 
123,1 ?5 . 


240 48. Medicine ' 

172 Mhhvives, viwclnutors, eoinpoiiridiTH, i 
nurses. inaxHiuirs, ete. . ' . 


49. — luatruotion . 


60. Letters and arts and sciences 


177,006 I 78.620 


30,288 I 64 , 8 .'.« 


800.698 I 36.846 


272.876 06,856 


D. -MISCELLANEOUS 


6,583,616 I 3,933.966 696 


jya PRiyciVALLY on ; ' I 

Tlir.in INVORE, I JTonrletors i | 

(otlier than of .iqrlculturaf land), fund 

and suhulurtddp holders and penKionersJ 133,480 ! 30,809 


X.- {ORDER 39) DOMESTIC I 

VICE, . . 1,710,137 891,709 

18! i’ookB, wttt-er currier**, doorkeupers. 

watehmen ami other indoor servants. 1,660,008 800,347 


XJ.—INSUFFICIENTLT DE8CRI- : 

BED OCCUPATIONS. (Order i 
aS- -i-rneral terms whieJi do not ' 

644 Indlmto a definite occupation) 1 3,374,330 9,379,137 

93 187 lAihonrcrs and workmon otherwise un- i i 

>'l>‘'elllcd I 2.804,230 , 2,267,164 


38.— Trade in fuel, (lhalers in tlrr w. oil, 1 , 

rhar4fi.*)l, (cal. eowdiiny. « te.) . j 132,432; 


39.- Trade in articles ol luxury rrd those I 
pertaiDing to letlers and tl.e arts apd I 
sciences j 


XI J.- UNPRODUCTI VK 


1,103,833 089,981 


1188 64.— Inmates ol Jails, asylums and | | 

I dMkoiiw. ltl.161 ! 6Jtt 

374 1 ! I 


Dealers in ronimon lianule.R. head lin k- 
lacce, fun**. miwUI artieleK, loyi*. Imnt- 
Ing and flshintz tackle. flowTi>. ete. . 


40,- Trade' of other sorts 


71).iW4 I 

i 

I 

069,041 I 


65.-Beggate. vagrant! and prostitutes . 1.01A.067 i 687.080 


1 101 60.— Other unelanifled non-prodnotive in* 

886 1 dustriee 


84J46I 16b860 
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APPENDIX I. 


Extracts Jrom iJie Provincial Beports on the cUtitvde of the Public and the influence of 

Nm-co-operation. 

The public were generally indifferent to the ceneus. Only in a few very remote jilaces the iioMU. 
idea survived that the numbering of the people was a preludt; to some u<.>w imposition. The 
non-co-operation movement caused little trouble. Many edunited peojJe gave loyal co- 
operation, especially in towns. Supervisors and enumerators often ubjectttd to appoint- 
ment — not unnaturally, as the posts were unpaid and expenses had oft«‘n to be incurred 
from their own pockets for writing and house- numbering materials. Many '(including one 
tea-planter in ^mrup) had to be warned of the Census Act provisions and some few v ere 
brought to trial, but the usual result was ucquitlal or discharge with a vvaiuing. In 
Kamrup, however, four enumerators were fined Ifs. 10 each under the Census Act, one case 
being for refusal to accept an appointment letter and the other three for neglect of duty. 

One enumerator, a dismissed tea garden employe, was fined Rs. 5 in Lakhimpur for destroying 
his papers, 

Ih all administrative measures which concern the indigenous population of the Province, BaloekMai* 
the co-operation of the leading men of the tribes is always sought and secured, and the same 
principle was followed in regard to the present censtis as it was done on the two previous occa- 
sions. The special schedule used in the Tribal areas was the one which had the approval of 
His Highness the Khan of Kalat, the Jam of Las Bela, the principal chiefs and the District 
Officers. In the Administrative areas the work was done by paid officials of Government, 
chiefly peUwaris, under the sujiervisidn of local oflicers and no difHculties were experienced 
owing to the hearty co-operation of officers. It was lucky that Baluchistan was not affected 
by the iu)n-co-operation movement in India aiul no olqections were raised nor any difficulties 
arose throughout the Operations. Any re[)resentation8 that were made by the local com- 
munities were immediately attended to. Special care was taken to meet the wishes of the 
Sikh Community, the Arya Samajists and the Shia section of Muhammadans, with respect 
to recording their religion, sect and castes, etc., the lines adopted by the Punjab Census Depart- 
ment being followed in ijvery respect. 

The attitudi! of the general i)ublic towards the census was one of indifference except when 
the records of caste aroused excitement. There was in general no obstruction and little j)rovoca- 
tion offered to enumerators except by a few Marwaris and others who held the opinions of non- 
co-operators in Calcutta. Many objected to the record of thc'ir castes by the name in common 
use and a few to the record of their occupations, the Baishnabs of Nabadwip for example refus- 
ing to be recorded as beggars and their occupation being ultimately entered as “ Hari mm 
Kirfan" singing of the name of Hari. Although followers of the non-co-operation n)ovement 
did not, even before the pronouncement of Mr. Gandhi in favour of co-operation with the 
census, go to the extent of refusing to give information regarding themselves and their 
families, and the movement therefore did not in any way vitiate the procee<ling of enumerators, 
there is no doubt that it prompted many who had been selected as supervisors and enumera- 
tors, to discontent at their appointment, specially in towns. In almost every ' district there 
were enumerators whoso refusal or objection to serve is traceable to non-co-operation. Some 
said so openly but the large majority took refuge in excuses. A burst of activity in the move- 
ment coming after the enumerators had been appointed caused some slight dislocation in the 
preparations especially in places where it had been intended to employ students, e.g., in Krish- 
nagar and in Calcutta. (3ne District Census Officer reports that amuhemeut expressed the 
attitude of individuals towards the census in some parts, and they got it in attempting to avoid 
being counted o^to be counted more than once, giving foolish answers to questions, etc. This 
was in Bankura. *Sudh an attitude is not often found in Bengal and is never likely to cause 
serious trouble as it might in other countries. 

The general standard of accuracy in enumeration is reported to have improved down Bihar aa^ OrisM. 
to the year 1891 when it loft but little room for further improvement,’’ and except in the 
case of some of the Feudatory States it is improbable that any noticeable improvement has 
taken place since then so far as the exhaustiveness of the enumeration is concerned. On 
the present occasion a special difficulty was experienced. The census fell at a time of much 
political excitement when the non-co-operation movement, the avowed object of which was 
to paralyze the activities of Government, was in full swing. In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that anxiety should be felt as to the success of the census which is taken under 
the orders of (Government but which depends for its success and accuracy on the voluntary 
oo-operation of a host of unofficial and unpaid workers. A few days before the census 
Bfr. (Gandhi published a notice to the effect that it was the duty of Indians to co-operate with 
(Government in the matter of the census, but the notice, while it made it clear, that opposi- 
tion to the census was not part of the non-co-operation programme, was published too late 
to produce much effect. Although however the movement was not avowedly hostile to 
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the census, it created an atmosphere in which it was difficult to make headway with the 
preliminary arrangement?. Persons selected as supervisors and enumerators were only too 
glad to be able to say that it was against their conscience to accept appointment, and much 
valuable time was wasted In finally selecting the staff. Moreover, even after appointment, 
many of the staff still found it difficult to take any interest in their work, and the District 
Census Officers had a very arduous task in keeping the work up to date. The fear that the 
public might “ go on strike*' on the census night and refuse to answer the questions pr<wcribed 
proved quite unfounded and there was hardly a singhj case of deliberate obstruction by 
members of the census staff; one enumerator in Gaya burnt his enumeration book, but 
it was quickly re-written and the man proved to be mad; in Palamau one supervisor deli- 
berately caused delay in handing over his papers. Thtfse were the only cases of obstruction 
re|)orted. 'Phe danger of the; non-co-operation movement therefore lay not in active attempts 
to wreck the census, but in the indifference it encouraged in the staff. In Patna City 
the difficulty was perhaps greater and the preliminary arrangements more delayed than 
anywhere eh e: the gentleuK'n originally .>»elected (with some honourable exceptions) showed 
such a lack of interest that it was found neciessary at the last moment to transfer the chief 
res|)onKibility to the police, and this eleventh hour change naturally did not tend to efficiency 
in enumeration. Yet even here it is doubtful if the omissions exceeded a thousand or two. 
The town was mercifully free from plague on the present occasion which had been the enemy 
at previous ceususos and, if one difficulty is set against the other, it may be said that the 
enumeration here, if no better, was at least no worse than on previous occasions. Elsewhere 
also the difficulties engenden^d by non-co-operation w<ire generally greater in the towns wherts 
people are more [lolitically minded than in the villages. But the proportion of persems 
who live in towns is very small, being only .‘IT })er mille of the total population. 

At previous censuses it had always been possible to secure the services of private persons 
as siij)ervis<n\ But at this census the non-(!o-f>peratioh movement and the rise in the cost of 
living rondcjnsl it mo.st diflhndt and in many ca.HeH impossible to obtain them. Moreover even 
where they did conm forward they were in many cases more puppets, content to be entered on 
paper as supervisors, but unwilling to do anything at all. in the matter of enumerators the 
t wo great obstacles wisre the non-co-o]>oration movement and the strike of Talatis. The 
former eaiiaed a widespread withdrawal of numy who h.ad consented in May and June to have 
their names put down in the General Village. Register. It was not worth while to obtain 
from <Ustri<!ts a comphste return of withdrawals. But they mu.st have itniountCvMo thousands. 
In one 'I’aluka alone fiO withdrew in one we.ek, and the whole proce-sa went on gradually 
throughout the autumn and winter. It commenced with an article in the Kcaari in which the 
Editor, to whom the point acrema to have been referred by a correspondent, declared his 
opinion that, while information legally demaiidable by law could not be refused, no 
jieraon ought voluntarily to assist Government by undertaking census duties. On the other 
hand it aft(u-warda became known tliat Mr. Gandhi in Gujrat had privately expressed his opinion 
that the census was an important national work and should be assisted. This wise dictum 
pr(fsumably became known earlier in Gujrat than in the Deccan and Konkan, since the difficulty 
of securing staff was less keenly felt in the North than in the South. The Talati’s strike was 
really more serious than the political movement. It took place in the autumn just when house- 
numbering work was to be done, and in some of the Konkan districts rendered it necessary to 
effect the numbering and write up the House and Block Lists by paid agency. Fortunately 
the strike was over before tlie really critical enumeration time. Otherwise there might have 
been no census at all. 

From the pr<diminary stage.s of the census up to the taking of the final census the non- 
co-op(?ration mov'ement gav'o ri.s(! to considerable anxiety. As at the preceding census, enumera- 
tors were asked to do their work out of public spirit and without any monetary reward. It was, 
therefore, not difficult to persuade a number of them that a ready occasion for embarrassing 
I lovernment had presented itself, it was only towards the close of the oppratjoixs that the leader 
of the movement announced that non-co-operation should not interfere with the movement, 
and as Mr. Gandhi actually held a political meeting in Nagpur at the unusual hour of 11 P.M. on 
the census night, when it was important for the accuracy of the census that the bulk of the 
population should remain in their houses, it can be imagined that the rank and file of his 
followers were passively if not actively hostile. Arrangements were made beforehand for 
approximate figures to be obtained in the event of any organised refusal to give information, but 
such refusals were little iu evidence. The inhabitants of one village in the Bhandara 
district insisted on describing themselves as non-co-operators in the occupational columns, and 
a few of the Nagpur Kostis or weavers, who, only a few days after the final day of the census 
broke out into open riot, declined to give particulars of themselves and their families. In 
Kampcee the inhabitants of one rnohalla during the preliminary enumeration declined to answer 
quastions, but they were ultimately won round by the district officials. The pattoaris of the 
Chhindwara and Chanda districts went on strike shortly before the census day, but completed 
their census work under threat of the penalties of the Census Act. In general, the attitude 
of the public, in those places whore poetical propaganda hostile to Government were mos^ 
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powerful, was more one of apathy than of actual hostility, and tlio constant efforts of the dis- 
trict officials were necessary to keep the census staff up to the inark. As the work was 
voluntary, prosecutions under the Census Act wer4‘> kept as low as possible and only 
numbered 31, but the number of people who either declined to act as (muinerators, or after 
agreeing to act gave somewhat tmnsparent (^xcllses for ceasing to do so, was considerable, 
and it was only by providing a liberal reserve; of enumerators that the final enumeration was 
ultimately carried out successfidly. It may, however, be doiibte-d whether this would luive 
been possible if the census had been taken a few months later. 

The attitude of the public was generally friendly ; non-c^o-operatiou ” aflEected the work to 
a surprisingly small extent, though from several districts 1 had reports that enumerators were 
reluctant to do gratuitous work. Except, however, in one; or two districts, c.//., Guntur and 
Coimbatore, it was expressly stated that this was not due to non-co-oj)eratioii bjiit was merely 
disinclination to undertake work for which no remuneration was offered. The public, how(;ver, 
made no difficulty about supplying the information required of them ; and tliougli Collectors 
found it necessary to sanction 39 prosecutions under the Census Act the offence, in almost every 
case was that of refusing to do the; work of an enumerator. There is no doubt that it has been 
on this occasion more difficult than ever before to get the work done gratuitously. The offer 
of a certificate for good w'ork no longer proves an attraction strong enough to induce men to 
sacrifice their leisure, and in some cases their cash. 

The masses are now familiar with the institution of census, which recurs tivery ten years, j\orth-Wesl Frontier 
without any harm resulting to any body. On the whole the attitude of the ])ublic towards Province, 
the operations was all that could be desired. It was apprehended that non-co-operation 
]uovement, which was in full swing at the time of the census, might give trouble in connection 
with it, but the fears proved groundless, and the attitude of tJie })eople was as friendly as is 
possibh; under the circmmstances, in an educationally backward province like the North-W^est 
Frontier Province. • 

The Indian Census Act of 1920 provided tlie necessary authority for making all enquiries i^njafc, 
necessary to the census and for appointing census officers ; similar enactments were passed in all 
the Punjab States. Throughout the operations no punitive actions under the Act were found 
to be necessary, and mere threats of putting it into operation in tin; few cascis where census 
officers or others appeared to be obstructing the C(;n8us proved sufficient to convince them of the 
1 utility of their attitude. The general public are apathetic ais regards tlie census and its objects 
but are quite arv'^justoimvl to its decennial repetition and answer the questions readily vs'ith- 
out any absurd suspicions as to ulte.rior motives ; sueli opposition as there was to the 1921 
census arose, not from ignorance and suspicion, but from n;ere slac.kness and, in a few cases, 

Irom a desire to hinder any Government a<5tivity whatever its nature. . At former censuses 
it was thouglit an honour to be employed and there was no lack of assistance, but now tlie work 
of an enumerator is regarded as irksome and appointment is avoided ratlnu* tlian souglit ; once 
they had been appointed, however, the enumerators of 1921 carried out their duties without 
contumacy if without (Uithusiasm. Active opposition to the (census was at one timi; 
thought to be possible on account of the large numbers of persons who professed allegiance to 
the political discontents who termed themselves non-(U)-operators, but the non-co-operators 
never turned their organised attention to obstructing the C/ensus, and one of their most promi- 
nent leaders of the time pronounced in favour of assisting it a few days before it iook place, 
that announcement may have affected the attitude of the gcuieral public on tJie actual date but 
came too late to affect the census administration as all census offi<*ers had been appointed and 
trained long before. The most serious obsta(;les were encountered in urban areas where the 
spirit of slackness was most marked ; some leading men in Delhi city showed an extremely bad 
example in declining to undertake census duties but their servi(;es were dis])ense(l with and they 
were doubtless disappointed to find that their example was not followed bv any consi<ler€ible 
section of the community ; in Lahore city the enumerating staff at first s(‘lected showed such 
indifference to their duties that it was thought wise to rejdace many of tliciii bv' more public- 
spirited substitutes^ unfortunately some of the substitutes were appointed so late f-hai they 
had not gained a full insight into their duties by the time of the final (Numeration. At one 
time the revenue staff was slightly affected by a ripj)le of agitation. and attempts were ntade by 
outsiders and discontented spirits amongst them to use the census as an opportunity for 
pressing their clainis to higher remuneration; fortunatiJy the; majority recognised that 
Government was doing its best for them in the time of scarcity and high prices which followed 
as an aftermath of war, good sense prevailed, and in the end the loyal co-op(;rHti(m of the 
whole revenue staff was such as to deserve the same praise as had been meritoriously earned on 
previous occasions. Though concerted opposition never appeared and isolated attempts at 
opposition failed ingloriously, yet there is every indication that in future censuses less and 
less support can be expectetl from honorary workers ; in the stress and striving of competi- 
tive life, which must accompany all political and economic progress such a tendency cannot 
be deplored but it must eventually lead either to a narrowing of the scope of census enquiries 
or to a great increase in the cost of operations. 

The attitude of the public towards the census was less satisfactory— in the British united Prortaccs. 

• districts, not in States — than in 1911. Much trouble \Vas caused in cities and towns but not 
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in villagoH by the “ non-co-operation” movement. Non-co-operators endeavoured to 
obstruct in two ways : — 

(1) by ret'iLHing to act as census oliicialH ; 

(2) by refusing as heads of families to give the information necessary to enable the 

schedules to be filled up. 

As to th(^ first form of obstruction, recusants were replaced by officials and the w'cll-disposed, 
or were themselves brought to reason by prosecution or the threat of prosecution, according to 
the administrative methods followed in each district. As to the second form, the information 
needed can always be obtained in other ways ; but where prosecution was undertaken promptly 
it was unnecessary to resort to these. The movement gave much extra work and anxiety to 
District (-Vnsus Officers, but 1 am convinced that it has not affected the accuracy of the figures. 
As soon as it was apparent that trouble of this kind was impending. Government at my instance 
instructed District Officers to prosecute for obstruction under the Census Act directly it 
occurred and as a matter of course. 
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Extract f ram Chapter III oj the Punjab Census Report by Mr, E, M, Jacoby J.G,S., 

on a mathematical aspect of Migration. 

It is, so fur as the speedy eompletiou of their workiscoucurued, a great advantage which 
some writers enjoy, that they are prepared to disregard the existence of logical fallacies so 
long as the facts advanced are supported by figures. To a writer of this type the fact that 
11*5 per cent, of the population is recorded as having been born outside the district in 
the case of Multan, 14-6 per cent, in the case of Rawalpindi, and .‘12*8 per cent', in the case of 
the Kalsia State, is proof that there is a relatively larger nunibt'r of immigrants into 
Rawalpindi than into Multan, and into Kalsia than into either of the other ])laces. One 
possible fallacy, arising from the necessary inclusion of movements which I have classed 
under the term “ circulation,” has been dealt w*ith in paragraphs 68 and 69, but it seems 
possible that an even subtilor fallacy may lurk behind the a]>parent simj)licity of the data. 
It might take months, or even years, to analyse down to its elements the concept which 1 
shall attempt to expound, and only a preliminary examination of the priuei])le will be set 
forth. In its extreme forms the principle is simple, and indeed obvious, and w’e may start 
by examining the. hgures shown in the margin. The entries in rows 1 to 4 will doubtless bo 
Table showing the penentuge of persons bom in a accepted US indicating that with the diminution 
gieen area who wen {or would be.) enumerated th extension, the percentage of native.S lllUst 

MtJt 1 n m-.st ' ^ t r • t 

decrease, or the percentage of foreign-born must 
increase. I’he entry in row 5 is an obvious deduc- 
tion from the assumption of ub initio mobility 
of the organism.* 

Actually the perc-entiige of foresgn-born in every 
area will never be a single valued function of 
the area itself or of ' the population ; but for 
our present purpose we may say that, in general, 

^ the percentage of foreign-born in any region 

increases as the area oi* population of the region diminisluis. This is not a humano-sociolo- 
gical or ec-onomic law, but a law of animal movement in relation to the properties of space. 
Now’, just as there is an increase in the percentage of foreign-born down from the world (0) 
to the average of a Punjab district or State (13*9), so it seims indisputable that the percentage 
of foreign-born must increase continuously (though as a multiple- valuedf function of the area) 
as the districts or States considered diminish in area or population. Though it is clear that 
the law is true as a generalisation covering wide variations t»f area, it is important to see to 
what extent it holds for the variations in size which occur in the different districts and States 
of the Punjab. If it does hold we can predict that there will probably be a negative corre- 
lation between the population of a ilistrict and the percentage! of foreign-born. Actually we 
find a correlation of — *24 ± -098 subsisting between the two variables, and the law therefore 
is applicable even within a comparatively limited range of variation of area.{ 

The equation expressing tht? percentage of foreign-boin (F) in a District or State in tenns 
of the population (P) of the District or State, is 

F--:- 15-9— 5-57 X 

We have thus reached the important conclusion that it is idle to make deductions from the per- 
centage of immigrants into a District or State till the crude percentage has been corrected for 
the size or population of the District or State concerned. An approximate correction w’ould 
be to subtract from the crude percentage of foreign-born the number deduced from the above 
regression equation. What the full correction would be, were an exact investigation of this 
point carried out, must be left to future discovery .§ * 

In closing this section I will merely put before the reader a question, which will pointedly 
show the importance of the foregoing discussion, in preventing the formation of hasty and 
fallacious judgments on the problem of migration. 


Area. 

.Approximate 
land area lii 
Mciuaru lulletf. 

pBrniiitutfe 
of nntivA. 

1. Tilt* wnri'l 

:».5,0t)0,n00 

loo 

2. India (1911) 

1,803,000 

007 

3. The Pun’ab (1021) 

. 137,000 

07 5 

4. Average UriUiih 

Did- 

1 

tnct or State In 

tiu^ 


IMiijab (1921) 

. .1,400 

80' 1 

A ix>lDt on the uorth'ii f 


t^tu'facc . . 

0 

0 


It would not be true of the xnotionleBa vogetable kingdom, where the percentage of nativcR will alwaya be 
cent, per cent. 

1 1 make no apology for borrowing an occasional phrase from the tei'hnique of that reservoir of accurate ex- 
preasion, to wit mathematics, though 1 am well aware that there is a tendency for the classical man to regard any 
idea he cannot grasp inatantaneonaly aa either erronooua or futile. It ia time he became more Kocratie in his out- 
look. 

t This correlation co-citicicnt, aa well as the regression equation which follows, is found after excluaic>n of the 
Colony districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery, 8habpur and Sbeikhupura. 

§ Unleaa my very limited knowledge of the literature of Census enquiries is in error, the point liah not been elu- 
cidated 80 fa^. G. H. Knibba in a most detailed and illuminating treati^e on The Matht^maticai Theory of Po]ji]- 
lation*’ printed aa Appendix A, volume I of the Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1917, does not deal 
with the matter in his chapter on migration. 
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The following percentage's of persons foreign-born to the areas named and enumerated in 
the self-same areas are recorded for the 1921 Census : — 





Area. 



• 


Population. 

Percentage 
of foreign- 
born. 

Kolitak Dintriet . 


. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

772,272 

i 2 -a 

Dujana Stati* 


. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

25.8.3a 

2(ia 

Jutliinfliir Difitnct 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

822,544 

10» 

Kapuiili'ilu State 

• 

• 


. 

• 

- 

• 

• 

284.275 
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Diijana State is in tin: Rohtak District. Kapurtlialn State and the Jullundur District 
adjoin. Is the percentage excess of foreign-born in the two Punjab States to be attributed 
to political, sociological and economic causes ? 1 leave the reader to ponder the question for 

himself ill the light of the arguments adduced in this (lar.agrapli. and to admit that but for 
thi*se arguments his aiiswirr would have been an immediate, but unjustified affirmative. 

Should the reader desire, in spite of all that lias been .said, to conqiarc the percentage of 
foreign-born persons in one district wdth that of another which iliffers widely from it in popu- 
lation, he may, j)rovi.sionally, ajiply the corrections in the following ‘table, whiidi will reduce all 
districts to a standard population of 5()0,()()0. 

Table ifit'ing the correclion to be applied to the. tdjsereed percenfur/e of forei(/ti-bor» in any 
district, to reduce if to the emnmon basis of a district of a population of HOOjDOt). 

The correction must be subtracted from the observetl percentage when it is negative, and 
added when it is /tosith'e. * 


j Correction to percentage of 
I'opulat ion of j fori*ign-l)orn (i.e., fierson.*' 

• j iii>t born ill District). 
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APPENDIX 111. 


Extract from Chapter LY of t\e Baroda Census Report hy Mr, S, Mukerjea on the 

Present-day tendencies vn the Religious sphere. 

In his chapter on the religious distribution of the population of Baroda Mr. Mukerjea, 
the Census Superintendent, has some interesting remarks on modem tendencies in religion, 
lie writes : — * * Everywhere the tendencies of religious uusettlemcnt are apparent. Hinduism 
perhaps, more than the other faiths, shows in its social side and in its religious practices increas- 
ing signs of disntegration. Temples are mostly in disrepair. Bhajans, Kirtans, and puran 
Jeatiuis loom much less largely in the life of the present-day Hindu than did formerly. Perhaps 
the very individualised character of Hindu worship has helped this process. Also the too 
rigorous insistence on forms and rituals, the signiAcance of which has come to be lost on the 
modem Hindu brought up without a knowledge of his ancient Sanskrit, has led to the serious 
depletion of true religious emotion. The prosont-day religion of the Parsis whoso lives are be- 
coming more and more of ‘ an eclectic ensemble ’ half European and half Asiatic, also partakes 
of this tendency, although Navsari, where the bulk of our Parsis reside, is still the stronghold of 
orthodox mohed-ridden Zoroastrianism. Islam is more alive than either, and there are dis- 
tinct signs that the immediate future will witness the inauguration of a great Jain revival. 
But the bulk of Gujarat Musalmans and Jains are still in the grip of Hindu inAuences. The 
average Jain is a believer in caste system and even Hindu gods claim a place though subor- 

dinate to their Tirthankaras — in their w’orship. In regard to their attitude to the unclean 
castes, the Jains share to the full — and even certain sections of Musalmans and orthodox 
Parsis as well — the prejudices of the imrodcemed Hindu. 

(a) Religious N alionalism.-—Tivit if the general evidences indicate that great ignorance of 
their religion at present exists among Indians, there is on the other hand a very strong and grow- 
ing ‘ sentiment ’ for the old faiths, which has been now reinforced by the political nationalism 
of the present times. Dr. J. N. Far({uhar very aptly calls this feeling ‘ Religious Nationalism.’ 
It is expressed generally in educated discussions in undisguised hostility towards what it calls 
thematerialismof Western Civilisation. This spirit of antagonism is not entirely of recent 
origin. It perhaps began with Dayanand’s violent disf>utations with Christian Missionaries 
and Muslim MtJlilvis, brought on as much by religious patriotism, as by the ignorant attacks 
of the latter on the cherished ideals of tlu? Hindus. Since his time, Aryas,* Thcosophists and 
Dharma Mahamandal propagandists have fanned the Aatne. Much of this feeling is ignorant 
and even insensate. For out of a hundred that come to religious gatherings and applaud the 
porfervid patriot, only one makes a sincere effort to study his own religion. The Brahmo- 
8amaj has however consistently set its face against this extravagant iawrfo/io temjioris ad,i. 
As a result it has been reviled as pro-Christian, denationalised. Its success has been also se- 
riously hampered by its tolerant and receptive attitude towards all religions. Formerly this 
violent religious chauvinism of the general body of educated Hindus was directed not only 
against Christianity but also Islam. Now the new orientation in politics has brought about 
a rapprochement with Islam. As a result, the Jain and Muslim are at present accepted with 
much good will, the Parsi also but perha])s a little more doubtfully. The Christian however 
is still barred as the victim of alien ideals. As the Revd. C. F. Andrew’s points out in Ins 
Renaissance in India, this uprising of feeding in behalf of the traditional faith sot itself in 
link with a general awakening of tlie East when the Russo-Japanese War resulted in the 
victory of an Asiatic race.” 

Speaking of the inAuence of Mr. Gandhi on roligiousthought he proceeds : — “ In British 
India, his political programme has been the cause of profound disagreement amongst the 
intelligentsia. In this State we are chicAy concenied with the religious and social implications 
of his movement, rfind in these respects, it is idle to ignore the fact that most of the people here 
have been immensely moved at least by his personal inAuentje. With the vast majority of 
Gujaratis, he is regarded as a saint. Not the least tribute to the purity of his motive and the 
lofty sincerity of his character was contained in the recent judgment which has sent him for 
a political offence to incarceration. The special turn which his movement has given to the 
religious life of the people was to rescue it from antagonism towards Islam, and 
secondly to set men’s minds towrards the removal of the taint of untouchability and 
the uplift of the depressed classes. In its special attitude towards Christianity and 
its Founder, the Gandhi movement provides also a refreshing contrast to that spirit 
of bigoted intolerance which characterised the early stages of Hindu revivalism. 
His own genuine reverence for the Personality of Christ and the teachings of the 
Bible has done much towards softening the old bitterness. How far these conse- 
quences will be permanent, time alone can show. One wishes that the entente with 


* There ie no anggestion in this atatement that Aryaiam ia an anti-BritUh movement, 
effectively refuted byMr. Blunt, vide U. P, SeporL 19U^ pp- 13o-136. 


That charge haa been 
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Islam \vfr«? XoiimU'd It'ss on the angry politics of tht; nitiment and more on the sincere re- 
cognition of the cultuml aihuities of the two groat systems of Asiatic religion. Reports vary 
as to the resulV* of the special campaign against untouchahility. It is stated that in South 
(I’.ijarat. where this part of the programme was seriously pursued, oven the Duhlas refused to 
have anything to do with Kanbis. after the latter decided to let in the Dheds to their houses. 
Within Baroda State, the movement is of much older date and has always had the active sym- 
pathy of the authorities. The Dheds are admitted into public offices and courts and taken 
into the subordinate ranks of the services. But the bar against them in schools and libraries 
still continues. As pointed out above, even the Parsis are at one with the orthodox Hindus 
in this matter. It is one of the ironies of the religious situation in Gujarat that Vaishnavism, 
w’liich in other parts of India has concerned itself with the uplift of the depressed and the lowly, 
has hero become the stronghohl of obscurantism. Coming to the third point, its attitude to- 
wards Christianity, it is believed that the reaction of this new national consciousness will result 
in the development of an Indian Chri.stianity. The endeavours made in South India and in 
n<.*ngal towards this end havt* had oidy faint echoes amongst Gujarat Christians. Perhaps 
when a higher type of education has developed indigenous leadei’ship amongst them and en- 
abled them to do without the leading strings of missionaries, tlien will be the time for work in 
this direction.*’ “ The Christianity of India,” saysRevd. E. J. Thompson, one of the acutest 
(.■hristian minds that have been engaged on the modern Indian problem, “ when it has sloughed 
its present apathy and mendicancy and poverty of manliness wdll help Western Christianity 
which has made so many mistakes to know God and Christ better.. The Gospels teach a sim- 
plicity of life and of access to God which Western Christianity has overlaid .... 
\Ve can see and, seeing, rejoice that Indian Christianity will have at least a Vedantisb tinge.”* 
It is to that simplicity and along with it to that spirituality which Mr. Gandhi conceives 
to be the special heritage of India, to which he has <;xhortcd his disci])les to turn. But in his 
t eachings there is also an unlovely austerity of mood which would rule out all secular cul- 
tural eft'ort and all modern influences. This is sought to bo justified by his followers on the 
ground that the urgency of moral reformation is so groat that tlmre is no time for ornamental 
activity. 

(c) Islamic and Jaina reforms.^ — As in Hinduism, so also in other religious, “ this mounting 
spirit of natioualisui and* community spirit” has allied itself with a general movement back 
to the origins, the spirit which underlies the overlaying tradition, the present practices and 
evils of the old religions. There is talk of the “Spirit” of Islam, tht» “ Spirit” of Jainism. 
Islamic reform has generally concerned itself with the task of freeing tjie roligm^'of Muhammad 
from the oxcrescouces that have <5lung to it through t;ontact with Hinduism. The reforming 
a<;tivity has therefore concerned itself mainly with the removal of the taint of man-warship, 
caste-system and idolatrous tendencies. In Gujarat these tendencies are seen in the orthodox 
hostility towards Pirana seotaric.s, the growing desire for knowledge of Urdu, and the anxiety 
to provide through its means religious instnud-ion for Miisalman children. Jain reform has 
taken mainly tins shape of a powerful literary movement in which it has been able to secure 
the co-operation of learned .lain Munis like Vijaya Dharmasnri and Nyaya Vijayaji. Kavi 
tiajchandra4ftav'jibhai of Kafchiawad was the lir.st modern reformer to w’ako up his community 
to the need of serious reform. As a result, the last ten years have seen much literary and 
]>ropagaridist activity. T'he chief methods employed are sectarian conferences, institutions for 
training of Sadit ns and pritists, hostels for stu dents, ne wspa pei’s in the vernaculars and in English, 
the publication of literature and particularly of ancient sacred texts, the establishment of 
associations like the Bharat Jain Mahamandal with headtpiarters at Jmcknow and the 
InteniJitional .Liin liiteraturo Society and the Mahavir Brotherhood in London to engage the 
sympathy auel collaboration of European savants ; and lastly religious reform evidenced in 
• the desire to cleanse tem])le management of the evils that have crept into it. and also to 
return to the jnistino ‘form of Jainism. Through the Syadmahavidyalaya and Yasovijaya 
Jain pathsaia both at Benares, they have tried to establish a “ Jain Aligarh.” The Central 
Jain Publishing House at Arrah (established ten years ago) and the Jain Mitra Mandal at 
Delhi are the chief literary agencies. The religious reform is primarily aimed to free Jainism 
from the incubus of Hindu doctrines such as Sankara’s moLsha. It also aims at the 
destruction of the power of ignorant Sadhns. The con.secration of the Jain temple at Simla 
in 1919 was a remarkable triumph for the reformers. “ The unprecedented success of the 
occasion was due to the absence of sadhus and pri>fes.sional pandits.” 

(d) Crcdal Unity. — One of the most important consequences of these new stirrings is the 
desire, more prominently expressed in Hinduism, than in the other religions, for a crodal 
unity or at least for harmony btitween the sects. In its fight with the clear-cut, positive theisms 
of Christianity, Islam and the Arya Samaj, orthodox Hinduism finds its weakest point in its 
vagueness and lack of definition. As a result, it is slowly but surely giving w'ay.ij: ’rhinkiug 


♦ Vide hi« Unbind rn tiath Tagorr^ p. 101. 

t I am much indebterl for this section to Prof. A. G. Widgery fur letting me take notc-s from his forthcoming 
book* ItvIigionM ami thrir Modern Tendencies. 

i The Imperial Table VI for all India now available proves that Brahmanic Hinduism Iihs declined, while 
Islam, Christianity and the Arya Samaj have all increased largely at the expense of their disorganised and amor- 
phous rival. 
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Hindus have realised the truth of this statement. The establishment of the Bharat Dharuia 
Maharnandal as a central oi^anisation in defence of orthodox Hinduism in 1902 was a bold 
stop to “gather together the whole of the Hindu people in a single organisation, partly in self- 
defence, partly for further instruction in religion.”* The luibheution of two excellent text- 
books — one advanced and the other elementary— on Hindu religion and ethics by the Board 
of Trustees of the Benares Central Hindu College in 1910 registered a considerable advance 
towards the formulation of an unseertarian Hindiii.sm on the basis of which religious instruf^tion 
could be given to all Hindus. These books have been translated into Gujarati and have attracted 
much attention. In regard to the sect divisions and conflict of doctrines much has been <lone 
in the direction of harmonising. Two problems confront Hinduism — the ])roblem of recon- 
ciling the throe ways of attaining salvation— */«««« . Bhalti and Karma - — over which sects have 
wrangled for centuries, and secondly the problem of co-ordinating an intimate personal theism, 
which is the religion of the common n«an, with tin; intellectualist monistic pcisition. With 
regard to the latter question as Pandit Sitauatli Tattwubliuslian, one of the greatest living 
Vedantists, says, “ liational religion seems possible only on the acceptance of the doctrine of 
uixitv in difference. Dualism by separating the subject and object of worsliij) makes commu- 
nion impossible. Monism, by denying their distinction, makes worship unmeaning. Not 
only hhakti and seva, but awen. jnana is impossible under tlie monistic theory : for hnou'ledge 
also is based on the distinction of the kiiower and the known.” A great deal of the religious 
thought of the decade has been devoted to these problems. 'I’wo remarkable books — the 
(Klfi Hahnsya of the latti Bal Gangadhar Tilak and the GUanjnli of Rabindranath Tagore — both 
of which in Gujarati translations have influcnce<l Gujarati thought profoundly — arc con- 
tributions towards this synthesis. Liberal Hinduism seems also t(» have come into a closer 
understanding. A Theistic Conference held generally every year in connetition with the 
Indian Congress brings together Brahmo and other theistic workers. Kniightcued Aryas 
also recognise the need for common organisalion witii otiier reforming sf^cts. On points of 
difference with the Brahmos, they seem at pre.sent to ciupliasise that Dayanand’s insistence 
on tlu5 authority of the Vedas was based also on that other doctrine that although they were* 
repositories of true and eternal knowledge, the interpretations of them (including Dayanand’s 
own) were not authoritative nor binding. t In regard to such practices as Jionia, the Aryas 
insist that they are merely of hygienic significance. It will he remembered that Kesha vchandra 
8en in his Nababidhan section of the Brahmo-Samaj also iiitroduc;ed the symbolising of hovna, 
the waving of Rig hts {arati), hfiajan, kirlan and other Vaishnavic details into the Brahmo 
worship. * 

(c) Demand for an educated pricst/iood. — (')ne last ])oint has to be mentioned before this 
chapter is cori<*luded. Along with the growth of religious ]>atriotiKm, there has also develojied 
the desire for religious instruction and an educatcfl pricstliood. In para. 171, w'c have seen in 
the religious organisation of tlie City how the .lains and the ‘Vlnslims are more alive 
than the Hindu in the itiatter of religious instruction of their young. With tlie latter, the cry 
for religious instriuition is little more than mere moral text-books. Unless the Hindus are 
agreed on what minimum basis the religious iiistrui-tion can be given, nothing further can be 
done. In this respect the Arya 8amaj must be giv'en the* fjredit for showing the lead. Their 
yuntkid system of education witli the intimatt? personal influence of their teachers on the taught 
is an admirable adjunct to their religious ]>ro])agan«la. As to religious ministration, w'ith the 
progress of education it is obvious tliat the etlucatetl classes among the non- Brahmans ha\ e 
begun to resent the usurpation by one class, and that not tin; most deserving, of priestly 
privileges. In certain parts of India, notably in Maharashtra, a movement has been initiated 
from .among these classes to do without the Brahman in r(;ligious ceremonies. In Madras 
the relations betw'een the Brahman and the non-Braliman have now become so embittered 
as to attain the dimensions of a social problem of the first magnitude.* In Gujarat we hear 
only faint echoes of this controversy, partly because the average Gujarati Hindu does not 
bother much about the kind of person for his religious ministration, and j>artly also on account. 
of the fact that hqro (Jiie social habits of the two sections — Brahman and non- Brahman, or 
at least the dominant classes amongst the latti;r — df> not show so sharp a cleavage as in the 
Deccan or South India. But still the cry for a trained priesthood is real and finds much 
utterance in educated circles in Gujarat. In pursuamre to this desire, this State, always to 
the fore in social legislation, has responded by enacting the Hindu Purohit Act. The Bill 
was first published for public criticism in 1913, and after two revisions in the light of public 
opinion was finally passed into law on the 30th December 1915. The Act evoked a storm 
of opposition amongst the Brahmans, for one of its most important provisions was that any 
Hindu irrespective of his caste could become a qualified Hindu purohit. Amongst the uon- 
Brahman Gujaratis, the Act did not also evoke much enthusiasm at first, but it is now being 
gradually appreciated. Its many safeguards as shewn below prove that although bold, 
it is a very statesmanlike piece of legislation. In a Hindu State, where the rulers and the 
ruled are of one religion, the question of government interferonc-o in the people’s religious 


* Vide p.* 310» Farquhar’K Modern Roligioua Movements in India. 

t In this attitude, they deny that belief in the Vedatj in merely JJook Revelation. The iutc:ij)retatiou 
being progressive, the Vedas come to be regarded not books written at any one time but as eternal knowledge. 
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afiairs can be discussed “ from a platform to which there can be no parallel in British India/' 
The Act is so important that I feel no hesitation in giving the following extract from the State 
Administration Report of. 1916-16, which explains its main provisions 

“As the preamble states, the object of this Act is to have properly qualified Purohits for 
the performance of religious rites and able to expound their true significance, so that the 
Yajamanas may fee! satisfied that their spiritual interest is safeguarded. In order to carry 
out this object, the Act provides for the grant of letters of authority to act as duly qualified 
Purohits to jjersons who may have passed the Hindu Purohit’s examination, who may have 
passed in Yajnik subjects or in any standard of the Dharmashastra of the Shravan Mas Dak- 
shina examination, or who may be specially considered fit by Government. Any Purohit, 
not so authorized, officiating at any religious rite as defined in the Act, is liable to be pro- 
secuted and tried before a Magistrate specially em})t)wered by Government, and sentenced 
to a fine not exceeding twenty-five rupees. Several important exceptions have been pro- 
vided for in order to facilitate the working of the Act. The first exception is in favour of un- 
qualified Purohits over twelve yoai's of age at the date of the commencement of the Act. 
The second allows unqualified Puroliits who are not residents of the State and who may bo 
acjcompanying outsiders, to officiate for them provided that their stay does not exceed one 
month. The third p<u‘mits an un(|uulificd Purohit t<» officiate in a plac;e whei’o no qualified 
Purohit. who can by custom officiate for a particular community, is available in the locality 
or within a certain radius, or whore owing to the simultaneous pcyformance of a number of 
cerennmies there is nfit a sufficient number of qualified Purohits. The fourth relates to the 
y)erff>Tmance of funeral obstupiies or any <itht5r religious rite that may be specially excepted 
by Government. The last is in favour of a person who for any special reason may be specially 
exempted from the jjro visions of this Act by Government. The period allowed by the Act 
to persons who are desirous t>f carrying on the profession of the Purohit, for qualifying them- 
selves, is 6 years from the date of its publication. This provision is expected to give suffi- 
cient time to the younger generation to acquire the necessary qualifications. Another 
iriqmrtant feature of the A<!t is that any Hindu may (][ualify himself as a Purohit irrespective 
»if his caste. But it does not follow that Yajamanas will have to employ Purohits of any 
other caste than the one which ordinarily provides Purohits to them. The Act ends with an 
important safeguard that tlie legality of any ceremony will not be affected be(?ause of its 
having been performed by an unauthorized Purolxit. The Act will apply only to that part of 
the State to which Government may declare it to apply by a notification in tb^Adnya Patrika 
or to a particular community. The result of this measure will be watched with interest.” 
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• APPENDIX IV. 

.Account of the Tempanthi Sect of Stvetembar Jains from a note supplied hy Selh 
Kesree Ghand Keshory of Galcutlaj who is the Secretary of the Terapanthi 
Sahha and has given considerable assistance in the course of the census 
operations. 

'I’he founder of the Terapanthi sect «»! Swotembar Jains was one Bhikanji who was born 
on Ashar Sudi 18 of Sambut 1783 (about .June 1726 A.ll.) in the village of Kaiitalia in the Mar- 
war State of Kajpiitana. His father’s name was Baluji Shukhlecha, an Oswal by caste, and his 
mother’s name Dipa Bai. For some years, owing to instability of Clovornment, persecution 
and the difficulties of life, the Jain community had been going through a period of depression 
and deterioration and various reformers had attempted to restore tlu; ancient and orthodox 
faith, Bhikanji was an intelligent and thoughtful boy and on the death of his wife he was 
persuaded to take holy orders by Kaghunathji, an Acharya of the Dhundhiya sect of Swetem- 
bar Jains, which had been^founded one hundred years previously by oneLabji Bhikanji and was 
initiated in Sambat 1808 ( A.D.1751) by Kagliunath. But in the. course of time he found it neces- 
sary to break away from the doctrines of his Guru and in Sambat 1817 (1760 A.D.) ho definitely 
separated and reinitiated himself. lie took the five great vows of a Sadliu and made up his 
mind to follow those vows himself and cause others to follow them in deed, thought and speech. 

There were thirteen Sadhus when he first began his new trareer of promulgating and 
preaching the true religion, and on tltis account people called the sect founded by Bhikanji 
Swami the “ Terapanthi sect ”, Swami Bhikanji on hearing of this epithet, accepted it but put 
a different moaning on it, viz., a sect Sadhus who were to follow thirteen vows or rules of 
conduct (Tera — 13) or a sect of the Lord (Tcra=Thine). The main principles of this sect 
which distinguish it from the other sects of the Swotembar Jains are : — 

(1) Terapanthis do not worship idols or imag^ nor consider such worship as leading 

to salvation. 

(2) They reverefice only those who lead ascetic lives, absolutely refrain from hurting 

any sentient being and own no pro])erty. 

(3) They lay special stress on the necessity of refraining from hurting any sentient being. 

and they distinguish between worldly bomsfits which pertain to the transitory 
things of this life and spiritual benefits which consist in following and loading 
others to follow the true w'ay of life. 

The Terapanthi Sadhus preach and instruct people for their spiritual benefit only ; hav- 
ing given up the world they have nothing to do with any worldly advantage. The following 
are some of the rules of conduct which a Terapanthi Sadhu follows at the present time and which 
are strictly in accordance with the commandments of Lord Mahavira as contained in the 
Sutras — 

(1) Terajjanthi Sadhus do not take help from any lay-man in their work. 

(2) They beg their food, water and clothing from lay-men*but will not take an3rthing 

which a lay-man prepares or is oven suspected to have prepared specially for a 
Sadhu. 

(3) They do not oat or drink after sun-.set nor before suu-iisc and do not keep with them 

articles of food or drink dtiring the night. 

(4) They do not travel in any conveyance nor allow their book.s, etc., to be carried by 

any* one but a Sadhu. 

(5) They may stay in one place for one month only or, during the rainy season, for four 

months, except in the case of physical inability to travel. After one month or 
one rainy season of four months they may not return to that place for the next 
two months or two seasons respectively. They carry all their books and articles 
with them and do not leave anything behind with any lay-man. 

(6) They do not keep any metal articles ; they keep only three wooden receptacles for 

their food and water. They wear white clothes and each Sadhu is not allowed 
the use of more than about 26 yards of cloth. They do not use costly cloth and 
may not take it even if offered. They do not shave or cut their hair with any 
metal instrument, such as scissors or razors but twice every year they are to 
pluck off the hairs of their head and beards ; they do not wear any shoes nor use an 
umbrella in the summer or a cloth to cover the head in the winter. They must 
• sleep at night inside a covered place even in summer and keep the doors open 
even in winter. In #aBe of serious illness necessitating an operation, they do not 
take help from any physician and it is the Sadhus only who can operate in such 
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cases. They do not take medicine from any charitable dispensary or free ins- 
titution. If mtMlicine is required they must bej; it from a private person only. 

(7) They have no maths or residential quarters dedicated to them but they may remain 

in the house of a lay-man with his perniission. 

(8) They do not take ]>art in the social, x>olitical or Itgal affairs of the world but pass 

• tlusir time in religious discourses. 

(9) All the Tcuajianthi Hadhus and Sadhvis follow the commandments of the Acharya. 

• No one is initiated as a Badliu without the written permission of his parents or 

gimrdians and the initiation as a public ceremony. 

( Itt) Any deviation from these and other rules of conduct <*njoined in the Sutras is strictly 
scrutinised and any Sadhu who fails to keep up the standard loses his position 
as such. 

Such are the ti-aehiugs and rules which a Jain Swetemlmr Terapaiitlii Sadhu has to follow. 

Swami Bhikanji jiiiss«‘d away on Jihadra Sudi 19. 1880 Sambat (September 1803 A.D.). 
ffe had initialed 18 Sadhns and 5(5 Sadhv is. Ife was .succeeded by Swami Bharimalji as Acha- 
rya , who iuit iated .‘58 Sadhus and bl Sadhvis. Tfe breathed his la.st in Saiubat 1878 (1822 .‘X.D.). 
Swami Ibiiehandji was tln> ne.xt Acharya and during his time 77 Sadhus ajid 107 Sadhvis were 
initiated. Ife passe<l awa\ in. tin* Sambat y<‘ar 1908 (1852 A.D.) at the age of (52. Th<' next 
Aeharya svas Swami Jitmalji wh<» was a great scholar and translated into the vernacidar many 
sutras ineluding the Hhugwali. 10.5 Sadhus and 225 Sadhvis were initiated hy him. At the 
ri]H‘ age of 78 he ]>a.s.sed away at Jaipur on Bhadra Badi. 12. 1938 (1881 A.J).). He was 
succeeded by Sw'ami Maghrajji as Acliarya who initiated .‘>0 Sadhus and 81 Sadhvis. He left 
this world at the age of 53 on Chait Badi 5. 1918 (1892 A.D.) at Sardarshur. Maneklalji Swami 
w'a.s (he next .Vcdiarya. H«' died at the comparatively early age of 42 years on Kartik Badi 3, 
19.51 (1897 A.D.) at Sujangarli. Swami Dalcluindji was unanimously ejected Acharya alteu 
liini. Swami Dalchaudji initiat(‘d 37 Sadhus and 120 Sadhvis and pa.s.sed away on Bhadra 
Siuli 12. 1900 (ltM)9 A.D.) at. tin* age of 5(5 and wa.s succ<*eded by the pi'esent Acharya Swami 
Kuluraiuji. who w.'is born on I’halgem Sudi 2. 19513 (1877 A.D.) and took holy order in the year 
191 1 on ,\.soj Sudi (1888 A.D.). being initiated l»y Swami Maghraiji. He is a profound scholar, 
of gentle and unostentatious habits antf u]> till now' has initiated 74 Sadhus and 10(5 Sadlivi.*!. 
Tin* ]>re.sciit numbi*r of Sadhus und(*r his control ])rofes.‘iing the T<n'a])anthi faith is 100 and the 
Saelhvis number 2455. The number of his lay-men folh»wers w’ould be ^bout twi.laes and tliey 
are to be found in ainnest all the provinces of India e-.spccially in Raj]Hitaiiii . Bengal. Assam., 
the Punjab uiul the Bombay Presidency. 
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Extract from C/tapler IV of flw Bnrtna (Jeasu't Report hif Mr. *S. G. Grantham., I 

Buddhism in Bnrmu. 

Since lor tlio ])ni‘poscs of tlio ceiisiis the religion of em*}) person is tJic label which 
ho claimed at his enumeration, the class tabulated as Buddhist is logic*ally correctly 
described as such. But it would not follow that the people of lliis class an* Buddhists according 
to the ordinary ineaniug of that term ; and accordingly, having regard to the large part of the 
population concerned, it is desirable to give some consid<‘ration to tJie right of those people to 
claim thivt label. The opinion e.xpressed by Mr. Kalp.s in the census re])0!t of 'ltj91 was that 
tiht»re was really very little Buddhism amongst tb«^ Burjiie.se; he wiis “‘struck with the very 
vague notion which the ordinary lay Burnian has about the rc^ligion he prole.ssc's,” and in each 
subsequent census report there has be*‘n cpioted his de.scription of Burme.se Buddliism a.s “ a 
thin veneer of philosophy laid over tlu^ main structure of Shamanisi.ic bcdii'f or devil-worship. 
To this Air. Lowis added in the (5<msu.s report of 1901 : ‘‘ l.*et but the vernier be .scratched, 

the crude animism that lurks below must out To the end of time tJie Buddhism of the 

Burmese will never be anything more than a polish.” The.se opinions were accejited also by 
Mr. Morgan Webb in the census report of 1911, and they have hii.h«*H.o pa.s.sei] Oncpiestioned in 
official publications. But the*re is sonu’ithing more to lie said. 

It is interesting first to consider a curiously similar o])inion, in which the similarity was 
implied oven more than stated, in tin* report,s on Christianity iji Kngland as it was r<*vcaled in 
the war of 1914-18. There are numerous passages in the literature of the i inu* which give the 
.same views ; two written from different staruliMiints are quoted here : — 

“ Beforo tho war it iiiny well be ilouSted if outside e.ertain litnifed eirele.s tliere was any real and di't-p 
knowledge of the snored wiltings among ilio vast majority of our oountrymen. Iiupiiries made* from various 
quarter.^ into the mind of tlie youth of our miiioii in tlin uriuic.s have rev<‘ali‘d u startling ignorance us to re« 
ligiuus truth, which makes it very diilicidt to believe that their minds have ever lieen brought into iutelligtmt 

contact with the truths of revelation None who hn^s any real first-hand knowledge of the nnnd 

of tho younger generation will maintain that most of them have hatl anything hut file dimmest knowledge 
of tho deejKT meaning of the literature of Pevelalion. It may well be questioned if this was not also true 
oven of that frapr.iion hioug|)t up within the ehurches.”* 

“ Kuro|)e is still eon.sidercd in cominon purluneo, as a Christiuii eonlinent it may be tloubted, 

however, wheth<*r in any real or deeji S(*nse, Kuropenn society, t»r any considerable projjorlion of Itliiropeau 
men and women, in any one of the s«> vent y gern'rations whi(!h havj* ehi,])sed .since (.'hristianity became t lie 
oflicial religion of tin- Itonian Empire, has ever accepted, or even endeavoured to und(‘rsland an<l apply, the 
teaching ami outlook of its Founder. 'I’here has indeed never been a generation witlioiit ('hristians, bat 

their influence uptm public affairs has been limited and intermittent The ex-f’hureh-sehool scholars 

who fought in France were found by the chaplains to be as ignorant c*f the faith and as indiflerent to their 

Tninislrations as their more reputedly Godless comrades The war has often been deseribed as 

]>r<iof of the imp(»tence <if the Christian elnirches. ft wouhl be truer to sjiy that modern life* as a w’hole is 
a demonstration that neither the world nor the ehurches have even attempted to be Christian. "f 

These seem to put in a dilT(“rent light tim “ vagina noi.ion whicli the. ordliuiry lay Burmau has 
about tho religion he "[mjfesses,” particularly when regard is had tt> the comjjuci.uesa of England, 
the wide exte,nsiou there not only of litejracy but of the practice of reading, and the activity 
of the various Christian churoluts. For my <»wn part T have, often been struc.k w'itli the fullness of 
knowledge of quit(^ slightly educated Burmaus and even of some ojKlinary uneducated cultiva- 
tors about their religion. Regard mu.st be paid to vsjriations in diifercnt localities. All over 
the well-cultivated parts where the bulk of tho people live*, tlicn? are numerous Buddhist monas- 
teries and pagodas which keep their religion continuously before the eye.s and in the minds of the 
people ; the children go to school in tho monastery ; the monks preacJi and at h*ast tho older 
folk listen to them ; tho same older folk spend fn‘(pie,ut days iii iiu'diiation. The younger adults 
may seem to be eafele^s and to give only a passing thought to thei?- religion on special oo(;asions, 
but they have in their hearts the firm intention of copying ‘their c'lders when their own time 
comes ; pos.sibly some critics of Burmese Buddhism have kntjwu other countritss in wliich other 
religions prevailed but tho younger men behaved in the same way. As one goes out to the leas 
populated parts one finds the influence of the monks in spreading a knowledge of Buddhism 
grows less. Mona.steries are fewer and more widely scattered ; people hav<* less int(M’course not 
only with monks but with each other ; their minds have less development altogether, and \vith 
this there is less knowledge and realisation of Buddhism. These also arc tlu* pe,op1e w’ho in a 
superficial way see more of the working t)f physical nature, for which they are. inexorably com- 
pelled to furnish some explanation ; and if they devise or support explanations which seem to 
some to be not strictly in accord with their religion, they are not tho only people who have done 
so. They represent a stage through which the more advanced part of the people have passed ; 
but they are not typical of the population and they are on their way to the stage which the 


* Dr. Cairn.? ; The reaaonahlcness of the Christiait Faith, 1918, 
t A. K. Zimmem i Eurtype in Conraleacence, 1922. 
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typical part has reached. Of some of these it may be said with some truth that auimism is 
their religion and Buddhism a veneer, but there is not the same truth in applying that to the 
typical Burmese villager. Not that he is free from all that is not Buddhist. advanced 

religion when first given to a people never find.<i in their minds a clean slate to write upon. The 
heritage of many generations is not completely blotted out even in its leaders by an intellectual 
assent to new ideas ; and the masses of the people only follow far behind their leaders, 
combining a little and a little more of the new religion with the old. Thus no advanced religion 
is quite thci same as it is expounded by its teachers and as it is regarded by the masses of 
their followers ; and the existence of many non-Buddhist beliefs and practices amongst the 
Burmese Buddhists would not b(‘ a denial of their claim to be Buddhists. 

What moreover is Buddhism { Gautama’s doctrines were the outcome of a development of 
thought amongst Hindus which began long before his day, and Buddhism as he taught it involv- 
ed many ideas Vhich had come down from earlier stages of culture. His teaching was naturally 
directed to his new and specific doctrines, and the current culture of the time was a background 
which his teaching generally took for granted except in so far as ho proposed to change it. After 
Gautama’s day, and especially after the great promulgation of his religion by Asoka, there was 
in India a continual decline from his standpoint and a continual approximation of the Buddhist 
views to those of the other jdiilosophies and religions of India. The belief in a soul was revived- 
and gradually gained the upper hand, and presently the popular gods and superstitions were 
once more favoitred by Buddhists themselves. Buddhism at last faded away and gave place 
to a re-iustatement of the old popular Hindu pantheon transformed^and enlarged. It may be 
said that Asoka’s mission came to Burma before this decline took place. But although so much 
mystery conceals the true account of the origin of Buddhism in Burma, it is certain that Burma 
was not converted in a day or in a year ; and even if the origin of Burmese Buddhism is assigned 
to Asoka’s mission, it is clear that a stream of other teachers must have come and that their 
views would bo coloured by the changes going on in India. In any case Buddhism, even in ita 
heyday in India, inchuled much of the old religion and culture which had preceded it ; and this 
must be true of the Buddhism which was brought to Burma and there came into contact with 
the previous culture of the Burmese and Talaings, or their forbears. Thus Thakya Min, the 
King tjf the Nats, or spirits, whatever he may have been before, became the Burmese inter- 
pretation of the uhl Hindu god Indra ; and his nats are the beings that inhabit his sphere. There 
has been a confusion of thouglit betweoft the nals who are the devas of the six abodes (in Bur- 
mese, nat-pyi chauk tap) and the local animistic nats, and often a Burman speaking of the former 
is wrongly supposed to be speaking of the latter or is himself confusing the twv>. Originally 
no doubt the nuts were the spirits of the primitive pre-Buddhist religion, and there are still 
nojts everywhere in every village, forest or field. But generally the Burmese attitude to the 
nats, although it was not learned from him, is that of Clonfucius, who gave the advice : “ Pay 
all respect to spiritual beings, but keep them at a distance.” The Burmese Buddhist in the 
ordinary populated parts of the province makes offerings to the nats because that is the way of 
defending himsc'lf against them ; this is not a contnuliction of liis Buddhism, but, like the fence 
ho builds around a lonely new settlement in the jungle to keep out tigers at night, it is to ensure 
a contluunnct; of the life and conditions in which Buddliism may be practised. Bven the so- 
called fiu^-woTslii]) has b<'en modified by Buddhism ; and it is difiicult to accept the description 
of it as Shamanism w ith all the connotations of fren;sy and priestcraft which go with that name. 
There are no priests of the a/- worship ; the n<Us are simply essential facts of the imiverse of 
which each x^erson must take account just as ho does of gravity, friction, inertia and fire. There 
are still a few /jw^-fo-stivals held, such as that at Taungbyon near Mandalay where certain 
women dance after vats have taken possession of them ; but these are about as representative 
of Burmese thought as Jack-iu-the-Green is of English. Much of the not-culture is on the same 
footing as the fairy-tales in the folklore of Europe ; the rest is simply Burmese science. 

Actually the Burman think.s and speaks as a rule of his whole national culture as Buddhism. 
Instead of postulating ihe Mahayana and Hinayaua sc1k>o1s of Buddhism and rejecting as non- 
Buddhism all tl»at will not fit these moulds, we should rather define Buddhism in Burma as 
the religion i>£ the Burman with its modifications amongst the Shans and other indigenous 
races. In Tee»*nt years the opinion has grown, particularly through study of inscriptions and 
frescoes in Pagan, that the Illahayanist influence upon Burmese Buddhism, though less than 
the Hinayanist, has been considt'rably greater than was formerly supposed. Burmese Buddhism, 
however, is not simply the result of a clash botvrcou the Mahayana and Hinayana schools ; 
with each of those came a whole culture which was partially absorbed by the Burmese and 
Talaings and eombine.d with their own native cultures and modified by their outlooks ; and 
there have since been centuries of development in which, although fresh inspiration has 
frequenth' been sought fiHmi India and particularly from Ceylon, the national mind has still 
selected and sifted and interpreted all that has been received. Thus Burmese Buddhism is a 
uutional product which cannot be adequately described in terms invented to ^describe 
Buddhism in India, Tib^W: and Ceylon. But its essential doctrines are those propounded by 
Gautama, e.g., the Four Noble Truths, the Eightfold Middle Path, the Law of Causation, the 
Doctrines qf ,N6n-self (Anatta) and Nirvana ; and its claim to be regarded as Buddhism cannot 
therefore be denied. 
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Female Infanticide. 

Beiuule £a£auticide;ha8 been dealt with at suuie length iu previous ct*iisus reports and notes 
on the practice will bo found on pages 243 to 260 of the Punjab Census Rejiort of l‘J| 1 and r*ri 
pages 215 to 2 1 7 of the India Report of tluit census. I do not propose t o treat the. subj ect in any 
detail but nierely to give certain relevant figures and tt> preface them w itli a few general sugges- 
tions as to the way in which they should in iny opinion be approached. W e are apt to ileal with 
tho Hubject in an attitude of mind which is peculiar to our particular form of culture and civi- 
lization and is entirely inapplicable to the actual conditions ; and this attitude of mind Ittads 
us. iu our atteiuf)t to explain figures which inrlicate a suspicious shortage of female children iu 
any community, to look for any other possible cause than to a practice which seems to us cruel, 
barbarous and repulsive. 

2. What are the facts apart from this sentiment 'i Infanticide is a custom which has 
been common among almost every nation and people iu the world’s histoiy, exebpt those who 
have been brought under the infiuunce of (Christian or Muhammadan culture.* It is 
prevalent among practically all primitive races as a means of limiting the family ; 
but tho practice is by no means confined to barbarous races nor is it a sign of a backward state 
of culture. It was common among the historic races and the. advanced civilizations of the past. 
There is reason to believe that it was pr^svalent among the Egyptians at the time of Moses and 
that the Jews themselves practised it. It was certainly common among the surrounding 
Uitions, the Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Syrians, Babylonians and (Carthaginians. It was an ac- 
knowledged practice among the (Jreoks at the height of their civilization, tho head of the family 
dt ! d ng wh3fchjr a chid born w.is to live or die. “ It was enjoined by tho ideal legislation 
of Plato and Aiistotlo and by tho actual legi.slation of Lycurgus and Solon.” It was general 
i n tho earlier times of Roman history and was later allowed subject to definite legal restrictions. 
Pliny speaks of it as nece.ssary, Soncca saw nothing wrong in it and Suetonius alludes to the 
practice. It \7as prevalent among the Arabs till Muhammad forbade it. But it is doubtful 
how far the priicepts of the Prophtst (who himself condoned abortion) were followed, 'rhoy 
are certainly not followed by some of tho nomadic races, and we know that the infant daughter 
of a cultured and well educated Persian family, who was afterwards Nur Mahal, Jchangir'.'i 
(lueen, was exposed soon after her birth and rescued from death only by a lucky chance. The 
practice is common throughout (Jhina at the present tlay. It is in fact a practice which e.\citcs 
no feeling of repuKsionor aversion among uon-Muhamnuiduii and non-('hristian peo}>lcs and i.s. 
on the other han<l, deemed to be a necessary and nal ural im*ans. along with abortion, of re- 
stricting the family within economic limits. However strongly may be held the sentiment 
ag.iinst the taking of life when life has fairly startetl, it does not seton to apply to tl>e arresting 
of the incipient life of a new-born infant, just as we drown without hesitation surplus pujipies 
when we should hesitate to dispose of full-grown dogs in tin? .seme way. 

3. With the consciousness in our mind of this attitude tow’^ards the pra«'tice among i In- 
non-Christian peoples let us now consider the case of India, infanticide was probably a.l 
one time common over a large part of India. It was certainly common in recent times in 
Central India, Rajputana, (j-ujarat, Oudh and among certain primitive tribes such as the 
Khonds of Madras, the Nagas of Assam and w'as spiicially practised in Northern India among 
the Sikhs, .Tats, Khatris, Rajputs and (Tujars. An account of the special legislation which 
was instituted to dual with the practice among these people is given in the pages already 
cited in tho Punjab Report. We have to remember (a) the fact that among these groups of 
people the custom is ail ancient and recognized tradition and tliat the Indian is notoriously 
conservative of his traditions, (b) the ease with which, under the conditions of childbirth in 
an Indian family, the practice can be carried out without the possibility of any definite 
suspicion in any individual case such as would justify official interference, and (r) the fuel 
that the registers of births are not kept by caste and that the suppression of female births 
is a well-known fact in parts of the Punjab. f The Table below shows the number ^»f 
fe.’niles per l,00i) males in certain castes which have the tradition of female infanticide 
and, for comparison, iu others of the same region wdiioh have got this tradition. The 
latter c.isto.s in this Table have been selected to show different representative strata of people. 
Many other castes will be found tabulated in Table IV*^ of (Chapter VI of tho Provincial 
Reports and it will be seen that there is no question of selecting those in which the sex- 
ratio is particularly high. 


* The Htibject is cliiricuflHed in detail by Carr Saundors in hie book ** 2’Ae Population ProUttn^' fritin \\hieli 
I have borrow^ a good deal of the iuformatiou uet out iu thiH paragraph. 

I Actually observed by Mr. Jacob whou he was Deputy (/ommisAioner of the Julluiidiir Diutriot {vide page 
227 of the Panjab Report of 1921). 
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t. [ luavo tho figuret) to flpoak for tliemsolveH without further comment except that (1 ) in 
theae jiartioular conimunitica it Heeme to be quite useless and quite unnecessary to insist 
upon reasons for the low sex-ratio other than that which these figures suggest, wz., the 
continued deliberate destruction of female infant life either by active or by passive means, 
and (2) the existence of a practice of thin sort in certain large sections of the people must 
be generally known and must necessarily influence the sentiments of others towards the value 
and sacredness of infant life. Wo should expect, therefore, and we actually find that the 
sex-ratio is generally low in tracts where infanticide may be'presumed among certain sections. 

• 

TfMe showing figures of se-x-rutio " A ” of groups in which there is a tradition of fetnale infan- 
ticide and '' B** in which there is no such tradition. 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


OastB. 


Ni;mbeji ok 1'emalks i*i:k 1,000 Malks. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 



All agrs. 

1 0—5. 

; All 

0—5. 

All aged. 

0—6. 

A 



Bun JAB. 

It 




"'Jat (Hiiulii) 

1 

1 7S9 

i 

922 

1 774 

901 

795 

830 


Klialri 

Hll 

1,011 

i 802 

1,022 

808 

014 





1 

1 





Itaj put. (Hindu) 

‘ 790 

mn 

750 

830 

822 

800 


^Hujar 

778 

902 

703 

882 

799 

h(i8 


''Jat (MiiHaliiiaii) 

820 

912 

807 

930 

859 

940 


Rajput (Mu^almaii) . 

801 

9.37 

841 

970 

883 

051 


Hrahmaii 

821 

977 

811 

902 

811 

* 







• 



(2iainar .... 

845 

970 

840 

901 

871 



KaiK^t .... 

!t:io 

1,038 

9J7 

1,037 

924 



^Araiii .... 

S30 

9 IS 

807 

903 

877 




GnJTKD PROVINUKS. 




"".lilt ( lltndn) 

7ii:i 

SIS 

70** 

8.32 

852 

* 


Iv.'ijimt ( Hindu) 

877 

!M0 

S73 

iMS 

887 

4r 

1 

ill jar .... 

7sr> 

878 

7 .3.3 

S44' 

802 

* 


'"Brahman 

S95 

947 

899 

n<Mi 

923 

m 


(yliutiiHr .... 

900 

1,039 

9.38 

1,030 

980 

m 


Kuril hur .... 

931 

1.040 

941 

1,0(M) 

931 

m 


Kurmi 

909 

1,051 

929 

OHS 

970 

* 



Ka.IPOTaNA. 




r 

"Rajpuf/(Hiuilii) 

772 


778 

ssa - 

794 

829 


flat . • • • 

S40 

90*9 

851 

053 

830 

1,276 


Gujar .... 

837 

900 

tS4(i 

OSS 

831 

1,494 

^ Brail limn 

92t> 

1,033 

937 

1,018 

925 

1,078 

l^bobi .... 

922 

971 

962 

1,009 

910 

1»325 

1 

TcU 

941 

1,087 

930 

1,006 

oas 


f I 

^liodha 

1 

895 
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APPENDIX VII. 


The stze and sex comtitulion ej the average family and the fertility of marriage life. 


1. In conaoction with the Census of 1911 I attempted to obtain some statistics in the 
Central Provinces bearing on the size and Isex constitution of the avorugo luinily and the 
fertility of marriage life. By moans of an enquiry made through an intelligent agency on a 
special questionnaire I obtained some returns wdiich constituted, subject to certain defects, a 
fairly satisfactory random saiu}»lo. Those returns were tabulated in the census office and the 
results were recorded in a note ajjpcjuled to Chaiitcr VI of the Central Provinces Keport of that 
census. On the present occasion 1 sugge.stedthat enquiries of a similar nature ihight be taken 
up in provintjcs where it seemed possible to obtain through a competent agency sufficiently 
trustworthy material. Investigation on these lines was made in the following provinces. 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab and in the Barodu and 
Travancoro State-s, nn<l tlio results, wJiich arc of considerable interest, are recorded in detail 
as appendices to the Provincial Beports. it will only be possible to take note here of the main 
conclusions reached, and the student is referred to the account of the individual enquiries 
for further details. 

2. It will be readily understood tliat in the special conditions of Indian sodial ami family 
life such enquiries arc i^ot couducled without considerable difficulty. The habitual rcli 
Cenoeof the Indian regarding tlu? female portion of his household, even where he does not 
entirely seclude them, malcc.-; any inwstigation into the more intimate aspects of family life 
full of (jbstacles. 'I’he return required in the English quostifuinaire from married women 
regarding the number of childnm bfjcne. by them would in a general population sciicdulc be 
impossible in India, and even in t lie e limited samples it has usually only been jiossiblo to 
obtain the informat ion through the husbainl or father of ijio family. The actual method 


adopted varied iu difTorent l*i(»vinces. In Baroda and Travancorc States the iiiforma 
tion was obtained by a special staff direct from the women themselves. In the other Provinces 
various devices were used for ensuring that the faniily was that of a single married couple 
and for calculating the duration of married life. For tlie former conilitif.n clear instructions 


were issued that the return was only to be filled up in the ca.se of married eou])les both of 
whom were married onc& only and were still alive. The calculation of the duration of mar- 
riage offers considerable difficulty. VVhevc knowledge of age and of tlio jiassago of years is so 
vague it is hopeless to expect to obtain any direct information on such a point. It can be 
assumed for all practiiial purposes that every w'omau is in the married state at or iniTuo- 
diately after puberty and that coliabit.ition, therefore, begins in every c.nso with puberty. 
If therefore her present age is recorded by enquiry or gues.sja rough iiifcience <aiu be made as 
to the duration of her effective married life with her husband. For the ast.um]:lioii of com- 
pleted reproductive life a definite age has to be taken, say 40 to 45; or according to the 
method adopted in Bengal it w^as assumed that where the youngest child was five years or 
over the family was complclc. 


3. In Bengal the investigation "was n>a<le by intelligent persons who wore interested iu the 
subject and the number of returns tubulated were 34,680, the schedules reljitiiig chiefly to the 
middle class section of the j) 0 |)ulation. Usually the family has between five and six children 
bom, the intermediate fraction being rather higher in the case of Miihammaduns tlian w'itli 
Hindus, the ratio of still-born children was 8*3 per 1,0(’0 for boys and 71 for girls per 1,000 
which is about twice the proportion in Knglaml. It was found that a larger j)ro])oitiou of 
children died under the ago of five years in families wheio the maiiicgo was of long duration 
and that more girls died than boys. 

4. In Bihar and Orissa the enquiry was made exclusively by medical officers and 12,693 
slips were tabula^d.. ' In the families investigated it was found that the most usual number 
was five children born, that there were always more boys tlian girls, especially in one child 
families, and that 37'3 per cent, of those born had died, the female death-rate having risen 
during the last ten years. In these families 114 male children w'ere born per 1 00 females and in 
the case of the first-born the proportion was 131 males. 

6. In the Central Provinces enquiry 167,181 slips were obtained. The average number of 
childien born varied between 6 and 7, but about 40 per cent, of the children who w'cro born had 
died. The statistics indicated that the beginning of married life by males before they had 
reached full maturity was likely to result in small families but otherwise the age of the husband 
has very little effect on the number of children. 

6. In tha Pimjab data were obtained for 166,419 families. They were divided into the 
following professional groups, clerics, agriculturists, traders, artisans, menials and criminals. 
While the proportion of female to male births is about 9 to 10, the proportion of females to males 
‘among first-bom children is only 8 to 10. In the majority of marriages the first child is bom 
in the third year of effective marriage and there is an indieation that the first child, when 
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it is born in the early and late years of marriage, is more likely to be boy than in the middle 
(5- 1 0) years of married life. The most fcilile hotiseholdK are those in which the woman is 
between 15 and 30 years old on marriage. For completed marriages (of 30 years’ duration) 
the number of sterile <*ases Is low (fi per cent.), the highest number (7'7 per cent.) being found 
among menials and the lowest (I '7 ])er cent.) among traders. The most usual size of the family 
in completed marriages i.s from 3 to 5 children, except ainoAg “clerics” for whom a family of 
2 is more common than any other. Artisans have the highest gross fertility (6'2) and 
cloric.s the lowe.s.t fertility, both gross (5‘2) .and not (3'7) {i.e., deducting children who died). 
During the first few years of married life one child is born roughly in every three years. The 
rate of child-bearing diminishes with dur.ation of marriage anfl* practically vanishes, for 
ordinary Punjab condition.*?, after tliirty-si.x years of married life. Cousin marriages ate 
very common (specinlly at first marriage) among Musalmans. ^ 

7. In Bafoda, the enquiry was sjiecially carefully conducted through an intelligent class 
of both men and women and 131,235 slijjs were tabulated, 21 per cent, of tvhich were for com- 
pleted marriages and the rest for continuing marriages. The normal household averages in the 
State at 1* I persons. The size of tlio complete family most favoured five cliildron. General 
labourers (5'8) and traders (5'5) had a higher average while cultivators of all kinds (5‘2) and 
field labourers (4‘8), a lower average than the mean of the State (5*3). The size of family in 
different social divi.sion.s v.nries from (»-l in the case of the forest tribes to 4*9 among the Kolis. 
The number of females born is always loss than the number of males born, the ratio varying 
from a high nir.isculinity of first births (1,392 males per 1 ,000 femakis) to a lower average pro- 
portion of 1,099 male births per 1,000 female births in subsequent births. The ratio of mas- 
culinity (1,522 males per 1,000 fomale-s) in one child f.aiuilies is oveA higher than that of first 
births in multiple families. The vast majority of effective unions in the State take place ’ 
when the girl is 13 or even younger and it was found that, whore the marriage is postponed 
from the thirteenth year by about four years, not only does t he rate of fertility rise by about one 
child in three families, but the size of the married famify also increases from 3*1 to 3*3. 

8. In Travancort? 37,(54 1 returns were obtained thnujgh the conservancy %taff. The size 

of the family (where the wife has coiuploted twenty years of married life) among Brahmans 
to whom marriage is (tompnlsory was five children, among non-Brahmans anij Muham- 
nuidaus between five and six and among Christians 6*3. The proportion of males among first- 
born per 1 ,000 females was 1 ,205 and among those who came under skilled midwifery J ,253. 
The figures show some jiresumplion in favour of female children as the family gets larger 
and the age of the parents increases. • * 

9. 'File conclusions wliiidi are most strongly suggested by this miquiry are the 
b>lloAviiig : 

( I ) The rate of masculinity is higher for the first-born than for subsequent children. 

(’2) 'Flu* usual number of chi hi ren born is from five to seven— the number being higher 
in the south tJiau tin* north and in the lower classes than the liigher classes. 

(.*1) Between Jrd and -^-ths of the chihlren botn die. 



APPENDIX VIII 


Some artic^ and paragraphs in the Provincial Reports dealing with special 

svbjects. 


[The references throughout are to the Provincial Rei>urts.] 
Apner-Merwarn mid Itajpulana. 


Season of gestation un«l sex at birth 
Correlation of rain Hi 11 with blindness 


Andamuns and N icobaYs, 


Jarawa raids and expeditions 
Customs of the Nie«>harese 
Festivals on (.*ar Nic«>bnr • 
Nicobaroso THilk -lore 

a 

Religious ceremonies . . 


Assam. 

Trade in thc^ hieal markets ••••••>•. 

I^amil^ Ibidgets • • • • • • • • • 

The eonneotioii of different Naga and otlftr tribes in Assam, thoir origins and 
eertttin customs 

The disposal of tin* dead among Nnga tribes and others • • • • . 

Some cottage iiidiistric's 


IHsoiission of Census Slatistics of Tea-garden jiuimlat ion . 


DaluchisUin a 

Notes on the progress of odueation in Baluchistnn Iff I J -21 • • 

Notes on Afghan Pawindahs . • • • . • • • 

Fconomio conditions — Agrimilttiral and Pastoral • • • • . 

Bengal. 

A note on the manner of pt*cscntatiou of birth and mortality infes • 

An enquiry regarding the fertility of marriages in Bengal. • • 

A note on the tests of the accuracy of vital statistics, wJijch have licon oa rried 
out of recent years by the Department of Public Health in Bengal 

Account of an ab<jrtivo attempt to test the extent of lapse from literney • 

Bihar and Ori-ftm. 

Note on the Vital Statistics — Experiment in Muzaffarpur Distriet . • 

Note on an economic: census of Patna bazaar ...... 

8izo and sex constitution of families ....... 

• • 

Bombay. 

VitalStatisticH (9f Criminal tribes in Settlements . • « • • 

Glossary of obscure language names ••••••• 

Claims to new easte nf>menclat lire ••••••• 

Sind Ethnography • • . 

Published books •«••••••••• 

Divorce 

Effect of irrigation on population •••*•«•• 

Coat of oeremonies •••«•••••• 

The inter-telation between the varices causes of deaths • • • • 

Analysis of families 

Family Budgets 

Inverse eorrelation between prices and births over a wide nren • • 
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XXii ARTICLES AND PABAORAPHS ON SPBGlAli fiUBJBOTS IN THB FBOViNOUl 

REPORTS. 

Burma. 

Food HuppJy and the growth of population « ‘ . • ... • • .page 36 paia. 34. 

Decline of births among Buddhists 41 ,, 37# 

Economic, nocial and political aspects of the age diatribution • - • • • m 136 06. 

The Zerbarlia 212 168. 

Indigonoiis languages and races pages 282 — 298 Appx. B. 

Note on the Occupations of the Mandalay District . 299 — 319 „ 0. 

Central Proniticee and Berm. 

Statistics of overcrowding in towns ••.•••». pages 40 — 41. . 

Madrm. 


Industrial occupations pages 183 — 202. 

N.-W. F. Province. 


The Etbijogrujihic glossary of castes and tribes pages 241 — 266. 


- Punjab. , 

AlbtiiiMiii ............. page 330 para. 207. 

Conditions of labour and cottage industries pages 3G0 — 370. Section VL 

Tho error in \'ital Statistics as dotonnined from census enumerations^ on a 

probable h> pothesis os to the error# of the census • « • . . Appendix I. 

JVleun Kfiilur distance ,, HI. 

('bailees of Hur\'ival for children bom in various years of marrieA life . . V. 

United Provinces. 


On the Missionary Socieiic*s and Christian Churches of the United Provinces 
Thti df'preaaed classes of the Knmaifn Hills ...... 

.Note on the market of Mau» a town in the Jhansi Pistriet 
Overciowding in large Cities 


Baroda State. 


. A}ij.tndix B. 

C, 

1 ). 

E. 


Actuarial Report •••••. 
Centre of population .«•••. 
A Tiiothod to test t.he accuracy of birtli- registration 
.\ note on Shri\vas Sacihaka Adhikarivarga . • . . 

A cc*ns;j.< of live.sto(?k . • ••••••• 


. pages 174 — 192. 

. Appendix 1. 

Tl. 

III. 

IV. ' 


Hyderabad- State. 

( 'aste gjo.ssary . , • . . . 

Special enquirii*s . , . * , ^ 

Kashmir State. 

oil ciistc.'* ill Kashmir ....... 


. pnge-s 2.37—263. 
. 261—208. 


. pnpos 154 — 165. 
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Travancore Slate. 


S|M<( iul enquiry into the size and sex conditions of fiiriiilies in Travancore . 

M on -factory or Cottage industries . •••••.* 

Cattle Census 

I.SC iboiir Census 

Internal trade and markets 

The econoiuic couditiou of the people 
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